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Mr Cecil was bom in Chiswell Street, London, on 
Not. 8, 1748. His father and grandfather were scarlet 
dyers to the East India Company. His mother was 
the only child of Mr Gh-osvenor, a merchant in London, 
and brother to the Rev. Dr Grosvenor, the well-known 
author of the Mourner* To some excellent traits of her 
character mentioned in Mr C.'s works, may be added 
that of her benevolence to the poor. In order to en- 
large her resources, she employed herself in working 
fine-work, according to the fashion of the day, which 
she sold for their benefit. Richard was bom after his 
mother was fifty years old, and after an interval of ten 
years had elapsed since the birth of her preceding child. 
It is worthy of remark, that during her travail with 
this child of her old age her heart was overwhelmed 
with sorrow. Her years, and other circumstances not 
necessary to be here mentioned, raised in her mind the 
most terrific apprehensions. Yet this child was the 
comfort and the honour of her latter days ! 

Mr Cecils father inherited a large tract of ground. 
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on which were his dwelling-house, dye-house, and gar- 
den. During the early part of Richard*s life, this tract 
of ground was the spot of his pastime, in the interval of 
school-hours. His life was here endangered by several 
adventures. The following was remarkable : His father 
had in this ground several large tanks of water, one of 
which was sunk into the earth, and in winter was fre- 
quently covered with ice. A hole was made in the ice, 
for the purpose of supplying the horses with water. At 
this hole Richard was playing with a stick, till he sud- 
denly plunged under the ice. The men had received 
particular orders over-night to go to work in a part of 
the dye-house from which this piece of water was not 
visible ; but it is remarkable that, for reasons which 
could not be assigned, they went to work at an opposite 
part, where it was directly before their eyes. One of 
the men thought he saw a scarlet cloak appear at the 
hole broke in the ice, and resolved to go and see what 
it was. In attempting to take it out, he discovered it to 
be the scarlet coat of his young master. He was taken 
out apparently dead; but, after long eflfort, was re- 
covered. 

About the same time he was caught by his coat 
in a mill-wheel, and must have been crushed in a few 
moments, had he not, with wonderful presence of mind, 
thrust his foot against the horse's face, by which the 
mill was stopped and he disentangled. Several other 
extraordinary deliverances occurred about this time; 
but all, as I have often heard him lament, during his 
thoughtless days, were passed over without improvement. 
Beyond the period of his juvenile years, I might men* 
tion many instances of the preservation of his invaluable 
life — "immortal till his work was done" — but they 
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would lengthen this memoir bejond the intended bound. 
Within the recollection of many friends was that of his 
horse falling, and throwing him before a loaded cart, the 
wheel of which went over his hat, pushing his head from 
beneath it, and bruising his shoulder.* " The beloved 

* This deliyerance was so remarkable that some of the circum- 
stances deserve to be recorded. It took place on Wednesday, Jan. 
12, 1803. He had ridden over the stones the day before toward Bond 
Street, but finding them slippery in consequence of a frost, he de- 
termined (as he had occasion to go again on this day) to be parti- 
cularly cautious. In order, therefore, to avoid riding over the 
stones^ he went round by the New Road; but in turning into Oxford 
Street, his horse^s legs flew from under him, in consequence of his 
stepping on some ice, and Mr C. was thrown off upon his face at 
the moment that a heavily-loaded cart was passing. His shoulder 
was in the track of the cart wheel, and he distinctly felt it go over 
him, and bear a^iainst his head. The crown of his hat was consider- 
ably pressed in by the wheel against his temples. Had he been 
thrown a few inches farther, it must have gone directly over his 
head. He was immediately carried into a shop, where he received 
kind attention, and was thence brought home in a hackney coach. 
On examination it was found, though his arm was much bruised 
and discoloured, that no serious injury had been received. He at- 
tributed this, under the mercy of God, to his shoulder not having 
borne the whole weight of the wheel, which, being broad, was, at 
the moment it was going over, eased, as he supposed, from his 
■boulder, by the inner part of it being raised by a stone rather more 
elevated in the pavement than the rest. In this situation of danger 
he was mercifully preserved from broken bones or instant death. 
He hung up his hat in his study (with the indentation and dirt) as 
a memento. 

He said that he had learned three lessons from this providence : 

First, that while we are called on to use all proper means and 
precautions of safety, God will sometimes show us our absolute and 
immediate dependence on him, by making the very means which 
we employ the occasion of bringing us to the very borders of the 
grave. He thought it his duty to avoid the stones as much as pos- 
sible, and yet here danger met him. 

A second lesson gathered from this event was, the comparative 
triflingness of the cases which occupy and harass the mind. He 
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of the Lord shall dwell in safety hy him ; and the Lord 
shall cover him all the day long." — (Deut. xxxiii. 12.) 

After these instances of preservation, hoth in Mr 
Cecil's earlier and latter years, I return to the days of 
his youth. His father, heing a memher of the Esta- 
hlished Church, took his son with him on Sahhaths to 
his parish church. His mother was a Dissenter, and a 
woman of real piety. Her family, for generations hack, 
were pious characters. One of them, a Mr Cope, used 
to send money and other support to the Nonconformists 
in prison ; which his daughter, the grandmother of Mr 
Cecil, took to them. It was a special mercy to Mr C. 
that his mother was a partaker of the same grace with 
her ancestors. She laboured early to impress his 
mind, both by precept and by example: she bought 
him Janeway's "Token for Children," which greatly 
affected him, and made him retire into a corner to 

pray ; but his serious beginnings wore off, and he at 

f 

had been much exercised and depressed by some chrcomstances of 

domestic trial. They had ahnost wholly occupied his thoughts, and 
appeared of deep interest and importance. But he oompured tbem 
now with that far heavier trial which his family was so near en- 
countering, of seeing him brought home a corpse, and he then felt 
them to be comparatively trifles, and to be treated as trifles. 

A third lesson, he said, was very obvious, but it was now brought 
home with peculiar force to him, and that was — to be always ready. 
" I went out yesterday, and I came in again with safety. I am 
going out to-day, and I shall return when my business is finished^ — 
" No ! ** the Lord may say concerning me, " you shall return no 
more. Your time is come. My messenger waits for you with a 
summons!^* 

He attended divine service on the following Sunday, though k« 
did not think it prudent to preach. Thanks were publicly returned 
by him in the congregation, and the psalms sung in the course of 
the service bore such an allusion to his deliverance, and were bo 
admirably selected for this purpose, that the congregation was 
evidently much affected by the service. 
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length made such progress in sin, that he gloried in his 
shame. 

Mr C.'s father, intending him for business, placed 
him in a considerable house in the City ; from this he 
"was removed to another, where he staid longer; but 
returned home through illness. He felt wholly averse 
to trade, but was deyoted to literature and the arts. At 
a very early age he wrote pieces, wbich he sent on 
hazard to the editors of the periodical publications, who 
thought them worthy of insertion. His father, a man 
of extensive reading, and who had himself received a 
classical education, accidentally met with a poetical 
piece which he greatly admired : his son affirmed him- 
self the author of it ; but his father thought it incredible, 
till his son, taking another subject given him by his 
ikther, and retiring a short time, produced a poem 
which satisfied his father that he was the author of the 
one in question. 

Mr Cecil had a marvellous power and flexibility of 
mind, which would have rendered him distinguished in 
whatever he pursued. He had an affection for all the 
arts, but his predominant passion was for painting. 
This he pursued insatiably. He attended all picture 
sales, and practised at home ; and was so intent on his 
point, that he set out, unknown to his parents, on a 
ramble to France, from a desire to see the paintings of 
the greatest masters, and would have proceeded to Rome 
had not the means of travelling failed. He returned 
home, and continued to live with his father ; who, per- 
ceiving his ardour for painting did not abate, at length 
proposed his going to Rome (where he had an acquaint- 
ance) as an artist. To this proposal Mr C. agreed ; but 
a oircumstance took place which prevented it, and he 
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remained still under the roof of his father for some time, 
sunk in the depths of sin, and hardening his conscience 
by reading books of infidelity, till he became a pro- 
fessed infidel himself. He endear oured to instil the 
same principles into others : with some he awfully suc- 
ceeded, whom he since endeayoured to reclaim, but in 
vain. 

While Mr C. was proceeding in such a course of evil, 
it pleased God by his Spirit to rouse his mind to reflec- 
tions, which gave a turn to his future life. 

Lying one night in bed, he was contemplating the 
case of his mother. "I see," said he, within himself, 
" two unquestionable facts : First, My mother is greatly 
afflicted, in circumstances, body, and mind ; and yet I 
see that she cheerfully bears up under all, by the sup- 
port she derives from constantly retiring to her closet 
and her Bible. Secondly, That she has a secret spring 
of comfort of which I know nothing; while I, who 
give an unbounded loose to my appetites, and seek 
pleasure by every means, seldom or never find it If, 
however, there is any such secret in religion, why may 
not I attain it as well as my mother ? — I will imme- 
diately seek it of God." He instantly rose in his bed, 
and began to pray. But he was soon damped in his 
attempt, by recollecting that much of his mother's com- 
fort seemed to arise from her faith in Christ. " Now," 
thought he, " this Christ have I ridiculed : He stands 
much in my way, and can form no part of my prayers." 
In utter confusion of mind, therefore, he lay down 
again. Next day, however, he continued to pray to 
" the Supreme Being:" he began to consult books and 
to attend preachers : his difficulties were gradually re- 
moved^ and his objections answered ; and his course of 
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life began to amend. He now listened to the pious 
admonitions of his mother, which he had before affected 
to receive with pride and scorn: yet they had* fixed 
themselyes in his heart, like a barbed arrow; and, 
though the effects were at the time concealed firom her 
observation, yet tears would fall from his eyes as he 
passed along the streets, from the impression she had 
left on his mind. Now, he would discourse with her, 
and hear her without outrage ; which led her to hope 
that a gracious principle was forming in his heart, and 
more especially as he then attended the preaching of 
the Word. Thus he made some progress ; but felt no 
small difficulty in separating irom his favourite con- 
nections. Light, however, broke into his mind, till he 
gradually discovered that Jesus Christ, so far from 
" standing in his way," * was the only Way^ the Truths 
and the Life^ to all that come unto God hy Him, 

While Mr C. pursued this new course, his father 
began to take alarm ; and said to him one evening, " I 
know not what to do with you. I have made two ex- 
periments for your subsistence : I have offered to bring 
you into my own business, which at my death will be 
as good as an estate to you ; you have rejected all my 
proposals. You now seem to be taking a religious turn ; 
but I tell you plainly, that if you connect yourself with 
Dissenters or Sectaries, I will do nothing for you, 
living or dying ; but if you choose to go regularly into 
the Church, I will not only bear the expense of a 
University, for which you have had some education, 
but I will buy you a living on your entering into orders.*' 
Mr C. promised to consider this proposal ; and, find- 
ing his father continued in the same mind, he went 

* Mr Cecirs own expression. 
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(on the recommendation of Dr Bacon, an old family 
acquaintance) to Queens College, Oxford, May 19, 
1773? 

I hare heard him mention, with much feeling, many 
deep and secret conflicts of mind with which he was 
exercised while at College ; added to which, he had to 
meet many insults which profligate men offer to piety. 
Under these impressions, he was one day walking in 
the Physic Gardens, where he ohserved a very fine 
pomegranate tree, cut almost through the stem, near 
the root. On asking the gardener the reason of this, 
" Sir," said he, " this tree used to shoot so strong, that 
it bore nothing but leaves. I was therefore obliged to 
cut it in this manner; and when it was almost cut 
through, then it began to bear plenty of fruit." The 
gardener's explanation of this act conveyed a striking 
illustration to Mr C.'s mind, and he went back to his 
rooms comforted and instructed by this image. 

On September 22, 1776, Mr Cecil was ordained 
deacon on the title of the Rev. Mr Pugh, of Bauceby, 
in Lincolnshire. In the Lent term following, he took 
the degree of B.A. with great credit ; and soon after 
took his name off the books. On February 23, 1777| 
he was admitted to priest's orders. With Mr Pugh 
he staid but a short time ; for, at Mr Pugh's request, 
he went to serve three churches in Leicestershire. 
These churches were Thornton, Bagworth, and Mark- 
field. The object of his going thither was that of 
serving the churches till Mr Abbott, the son of the 
deceased vicar, should be able to take the charge of 
them. The end of his being sent thither appears still 
more important. 

On his going forth in this beginning of his mission. 
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he found little of real religion in these churches ; hut 
hy means of his ministry, a general attention to the 
truth was excited among the people, and ^^ many of them 
helieyed and clave unto the Lord." Mr Abhott in parti- 
cidar, and a sister of his, owed to Mr Cecil, under the 
divine blessing, their knowledge and beUef of the 
truth; and at length a flourishing congregation was 
formed in each of the churches. 

Mr C. laboured to awaken the mind of Mr Abbott, 
not merely to the necessity of embracing the truth, but 
that he might ^^ continue in the things which he had 
learned," and preach among the people ''*• the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, which was committed to his 
trust." Mr Cecil, anxious that these 

** Plants of his hand, and children of his prayer,** 

should not be left Uke sheep without a shepherd, ear- 
nestly urged on Mr Abbot his responsibility as a mini- 
ster — the obligation of making full proof of his ministry 
— and the inflnite consequences attaching to his holy 
function. It pleased God to bless his endeavours ; and 
Mr Abbott not only received the truth in the hnouiledge 
of it, but in the love of it, and became a faithful and 
upright minister. He died in early life. 

On Mr Cecil's return to Rauceby he found a letter 
informing him that, by the interest of friends, two small 
livings had been obtained for him at Lewes, in Sussex. 
This was a great disappointment to Mr Pugh, who at 
that time wished to go to Bath ; but he generously dis- 
missed his curate, and accordingly Mr C. proceeded to 
take possession of his livings. 

At Lewes, residing in a damp situation, near one of 
his churches, he was long afflicted with a rheumatic 
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disorder in his head ; and at length was disabled for 
duty for several months, and was under the necessity 
of procuring a curate. I have heard him mention, 
with much feeling, a very singular providence which 
occurred to him on his going from London to Lewes 
to serve these churches. Instead of his leaving town 
early in the morning, the farrier who shod his horse 
detained him till noon, in consequence of which he did 
not arrive on East Grinstead Common till after it was 
dark. On this Common he met a man on horseback, 
who appeared to be intoxicated, and ready to fall from 
his horse at every step. Mr C. called to him, and 
warned him of his danger, which the man disregarding, 
with his usual benevolence he rode up to him, in order 
to prevent his falling, when the man immediately seized 
the reins of Mr C/s horse ; who, perceiving he was in 
bad hands, endeavoured to break away, on which the 
man- threatened to knock him down if he repeated the 
attempt. Three other men on horseback immediately 
rode up, placing Mr C. in the midst of them. On per- 
ceiving his danger, it struck him, ^' Here is an occasion 
of faith ! " and that gracious direction also occurred to 
him — " Call upon me in the time of trouble, and I will 
deliver thee." He secretly lifted up his heart to God, 
entreating that deliverance which He alone could effect. 
One of the men, who seemed to be the captain of the 
gang, asked him who he was, and whither he was going. 
Mr C. here recurred to a principle to which his mind 
was habituated — that "nothing needs a lie." He 
therefore told them very frankly his name, and whither 
he was going. The leader said, " Sir, I know you, and 
have heard you preach at Lewes ; let the gentleman's 
horse go ; we wish you good-night." 
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Mr C. had about him sixteai poim& Queea ^me* 
Boantj, belongiog to his churches. whSeii ht Lad hnm 
to town to reoeire, and which at dux tn&e wk to Mm 
a large sum. 

It maj not be improper to add here, tlia: bodi i3ie 
lifings brought in onlj ahont £S0 per azinua ; and 
when Mr Cecil's health rendered it p c c e ssarr frir ica 
to engage a curate, from that time he derrred co ^mo" 
lament firom them, as the income was odIt ad^'osafe 
to the expense of a curate. He held tbf»e IfTis^ts §gr 
no other bnt the express purpose of cfj^ihunng Ae 
preaching of the truth in that place, asd had isaar 
difficulties to contend with in carrring his point ; bet 
he perseTered in this way for manj T€an, ti3 he 
could resign them, satisfactorilT, to the late Ber. Mr 
Dale. 

Although Mr C. was a single man while rector of 
two livings at Lewes, yet possessing no personal pn>- 
pertj, he was always straitened in his pecnniarr affairs, 
particularly so during the first years of his ministry. 

In June 1777, while Mr C. lived at Lewes, he lost 
his pious mother, whose death was made of sinsrnlar 
benefit to him. He went on the erening of her death, 
under the solemn impressions which it had made on his 
mind, to the Lock Chapel, for which serrice be was 
previously engaged, and preached a most effective ser- 
mon. His father did not long survive her: be died 
in February 1779. Both his father and mother Ke 
buried in a family vault in Bunhill Fields, with Urtt of 
his own children — ^Tabitha, John Christian, Tbeophilos, 
Henry, and Israel. 

Mr C. continued to be so much affected with the 
rheumatic complaint in the head, that he removed from 
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Lewes to London, and lived at Islington for the reco- 
Teiy of his health. During this time he preached at 
different churches and chapels in London. 

For some years he preached a lecture at Lothhurj^ 
at six o'clock on the Sahhath morning. He found the 
walk, at that early hour in winter, yery dangerous, as 
moat of the lamps were p^one out, and few persons stir- 
ring except those who wander for prey. He has often 
made me thrill with horror at hearing him state the 
meeting on his way thither of wretches with their dark 
lanterns, vdth designs still darker : but Grod gradoudy 
preserred him amidst these dangers. He found, how- 
ever, that this undertaking was not only dangerous, but 
that the additional fatigue of this early service became 
too great a demand on his strength ; and, on both ac- 
counts, he engaged a hackney coach to take him to and 
from the church during the latter years of his going 
thither. At this time he had the whole duty of Sc 
John's, and also an evening lecture at a chapel in 
Orange Street, Leicester Fields, at that period a regular 
chapel in the Establishment. 

In course of time, notwithstanding this precaution, 
his health declined, and, after many long and earnest 
intreaties of his friends, he reluctantly relinquished the 
lecture at Lothbury, whither he used to go with peculiar 
pleasure, and where many, who were taking an early 
walk on a summer morning, wandering in thought- 
lessly, heard and embraced the truth, and are some out 
of the number of those who became his joy and crown. 
By this resignation also he lost nothing but labour 
and care, except the satisfaction which it afforded him 
of ministering to this people : for the emolument arising 
from the endowment but barely covered his expenses. 
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cessive years, with Mr Foster — the gentleman who 
endowed the lecture at Spitalfields having specified 
that the same clergyman should hold that lectureship 
only three years in immediate succession. The appoint- 
ment is Tested in the Court of Assistants of the Weavers' 
Company, who first called Mr Foster to this charge. 
He opened the lecture in September 1784, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr C. in 1787; Mr Foster being reappointed 
in the years 1790, 1796, and 1802; and Mr. C. in 
1793 and 1799. The intention of the founder of this 
lecture extended only to its being preached firom Sep- 
tember to April inclusive, but both Mr F. and Mr C. 
continued it through the whole year. I need not speak 
of the vast congregation which assembled in that im- 
mense temple, the very sight of which was most ani- 
mating, and where the stillness and attention of the 
numerous poor were most interesting. Mr C. was, 
however, obliged by ill health to relinquish this arduous 
post — nearly the whole duty of which was discharged 
for him by Mr Pratt, during the latter three years of 
his holding the lectureship, from 1799 to 1801. 

I return to Mr Cecil's most important sphere of duty 
at St John's Chapel, Bedford Row, In the year 1780, 
he was invited to turn his thoughts to this chapel, at 
that time the largest Church of England chapel in 
London. Having been much neglected, it required a 
large sum for its repair. Mr C. went, therefore, merely 
to look at it ; for, as he never was possessed of any 
property, he chose to run no hazaids. A lady of for- 
tune,* however, oflfered to secure him from any ultimate 
loss, by her bond, should the undertaking not succeed ; 

* Mrs Wilberforce, of John Street, King's Road, aunt to William 
Wi.berforce. 
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bat as the chapel prospered, she was never called on. 
Yet, wishing to testify her regard to Mr Cecil, she gave 
him a very considerable sum of money toward building 
the present vestry and the rooms adjoining, to which 
several other friends contributed, and by whom the 
expense of the building, amounting to several hundred 
pounds, was defrayed. The former vestry, being very 
small, -Waa made into a pew, and appropriated to the 
use of the minister. At the same time, a gentleman in 
the law offered to lend Mr C. all the money that might 
be required for the repair of the chapel, without any 
other security than his note. 

Mr Cecil's mind was at length made up as to en- 
gaging in this affair. He thought, that though the 
chapel, so encumbered, might not yield any considerable 
advantage in his life- time, yet that the call appeared 
providential and the sphere useful. Accordingly, in 
March 1780, he entered on his ministrv at St John's. 
At this time his whole income was but £80 per annum, 
which he received for the lecture preached at Orange 
Street chapel. 

The pious desire of his friend just mentioned, to pro- 
mote the interests of religion, led him to hazard so large 
a sum on this occasion : he may be justly termed, by 
his liberality, the nursing father, both of St John's and 
of its minister, throughout these years of Mr Cecil's life, 
and afterwards remained the uniform friend of his be- 
reaved family. He was one of the first who proposed a 
subscription for their support, when that arising from 
the few remaining years of the lease should fail. 

This kind friend, Mr C. considered, and highly 
valued, as his coadjutor in every interest that respected 
this place and people. In this object, they were of one 
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mind and one heart ; and Mr C often rery feelingly 
expressed, not only his obligations, but how great would 
be his loss, should he ever be deprived of this faithful 
friend — ^from whose observations and ever watchful eye 
he derived much advantage ; nor could anything more 
strongly evince this gentleman's disinterested attachment 
to St John's, than his unceasing and unwearied atten- 
tions there, without any other motive or reward than 
the pleasure of observing its prosperity and success. 

William Cardale, Esq., of Bedford Bow, this invalu- 
able friend of my dear husband, not only advanced a 
large sum for the first repair, on Mr Cecil's engaging 
in the chapel, but was ever ready to assist him with 
such additional sums as were continually and neces- 
sarily expended, in order to obtain for the congregation 
that complete accommodation for which St John's has 
been remarkable. 

Any inattention to the established economy of the 
chapel was grievous to him ; and he strictly watched 
over all abuses, particularly that so frequently observed 
in various churches in London — imposition or misbe- 
haviour on the part of the pew-openers. He set his 
face determinedly agaiost this ; and enjoined on them, 
as the condition of their holding their situations, that 
they should, without previously receiving a bribe, 
accommodate with a seat, when practicable, every 
respectable stranger; but finding that, through the 
frailty of human nature, his injunctions were in one 
form or another violated, and being fully determined 
on carrying his point, he engaged a person both to 
superintend the conduct of the pew-openers, and to 
keep a watchful eye over every part of the chapel 
during the time of divine service. This he did with a 
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render the chapel commodious to his congregation, 
occasioned his income from it to be much more con- 
fined, for many years, than was generally conceived. 
He sought not theirs, but them : during, therefore, 
his first years as the minister of St John's, his income 
but very gradually increased, which will account for 
his being so involved in his circumstances the greater 
part of his life. During the first eighteen years, that 
is, from 1780 to 1798, he made a point of paying the 
interest of the money lent for the repair of the chapel. 
A legacy of £100 left me by a relation, and another 
£100 given by a friend,* and every smaller legacy or 
sum given, and all that could possibly be spared firom 
domestic demands, were immediately devoted to paying 
off the principal, which was at length thus reduced to 
^ye hundred pounds, as appeared by his accounts, ex- 
amined by his friends during his confinement in De- 
cember 1798. 

In gratitude to Mr Cecil's friends I ought to men- 
tion that, in the afilictive state of his health just re- 
ferred to, they were anxious to know his circum- 
stances ; and finding, on investigation, that part of the 
debt for the first repair of the chapel (about £500) was 
not paid off, they generously made a subscription to de- 
fray it. An overplus of about £200 remaining, they 
put this into the Funds for his use ; but an affecting 
circumstance in his family obhged him to sell it out 
some time after. 

When he entered on his ministry at St John's, he 
had a difficult and arduous path to tread. He had to 
preach to a people inimical to the spirit of the gospel, 
on the one hand ; and to make his way through the 

* John Thornton, Esq. 
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school attending the chapel, and another in the eren- 
ing for their parents. Notwithstanding his prohibi- 
tion by his medical friends, he determined to make 
an attempt to address the people once more. Many 
circumstances conspired to render the scene affecting. 
A friend remarked, that a side view which he caught 
of his face, before he uttered a word, chilled him to the 
heart. Sunk — worn — dejected ! " The strong was, in- 
deed, become as tow! and the mighty fallen!" His text 
added to the solemnity of the scene : — "He which testi- 
fieth these things, saith. Surely, I come quickly. Amen ! 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus ! " 

He told his congregation that he was preaching con- 
trary to the advice of his physicians, and that he should 
not be able to meet them in the evening. He had not 
preached more than five minutes before it was visible 
that he was in extreme pain, and his feeble tone of 
voice proved that he was worn down. He could not 
continue his discourse more than twenty minutes, and 
then dismissed the congregation — not with the usual 
benediction, but in the last words of the Bible immedi- 
ately following his text. The presentiment of many, 
that this sermon would close his ministry, gathered 
strength from his having chosen the concluding subject 
of the Scriptures, and ending his discoiurse with the 
benediction following it. After this period it pleased 
God, whose " ways are not our ways nor His thoughts 
our thoughts," to add twelve years to his life. 

During the above confinement, in the winter of 1798, 
Mr Cecil put down for his own use some of the 
particular impressions made on his mind through this 
illness, but never designed it for publication. He had 
many MSS. by him which were intended for the press, 
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but his dedining health, together with his pahlic 
pationSy prerented their being finished. On this 
count he had soleinnlj mjoined me to oonsome ail his 
papers, whenerer his death should take place — assmiBg 
me that ther were in too nnfinished a state for poUie 
benefit. 

In his last illness at Clifton, of whidi notice will be 
taken hereafier, when he apprehended that he should 
not lire to retom to town, he repeated his injunction 
— ^with the most anxioos entreatj that I would rehere 
his mind, and meet his wishes, bj destroving all his 
papers after his decease. Finding that nothing short 
of my giring him a faithftd promise to execute his 
command would pacify his agitated mind, I reluct- 
antly yielded, and promised to execute his desire, on 
one condition only, namely, that he would allow me 
to preserre, for my own use, one 31 S., written in 
1798 (which I knew was not unfit for publication), 
and also permit me to subjoin it to this memoir 
whenerer it should be made public; to which he 
agreed.* 

Mr Cecil, howerer, contrary to his apprehensions, 
lived to reach home, when his determination respecting 
his papers was put in force by his own hand. He con- 
sumed eyery other MS. but the one I had before re- 

* Mr Cecils nply to his son Israel, on his mentioning to bis 
father his feelings on reading this MS., then in the possession of a 
friend, may not be uninteresting. *^ I do not wonder that yon felt 
as yon express, at reading my feelings on passing through the deep 
waters. Alas ! you saw but a small pui of what occurred ; bat * by 
these things men live ; and in all these things is the life of my spirit.' 
They are what a university cannot yield ; nor is a prince, as such, 
fayoured with a taste of them. I sincerely pray that yon may know 
how < a thorn in the flesh * becomes a special blessing.** 
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deemed from the flames; and which is, by an after 
arrangement, attached to his works. It will appear, 
both from this MS. and from the following extracts 
(taken chiefly from my own private memorandums, 
and which are distinct from the fragment published in 
his works), that during this confinement his heart 
was receiving important lessons in the school of af- 
fliction. 

Saturday nighty 8/A Dec. 1798 "This is a myste- 
rious dispensation ; but I know it is a wise one. I did 
not think of ever feeling so much pain. I have not 
prayed against that. I am now to glorify Him by 
sufiering — I am not afraid of consequences — It is 
well!" 

Dec, 10 — To the Rev. Mr Newton, who was drop- 
ping him a seasonable word of consolation, he replied, 
" It is consistent neither with reason nor religion to 
oppose sufi^erings to the love of God ; for, * whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth : and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth,' " In the evening of the same day 
to another friend (the Rev. Mr Venn), he said, " I am 
not afraid to die ; but I am afraid to be worn out by 
pain. Nature shrinks at this prospect." 

Wednesday 12. — To the Rev. Mr Pratt he said^ 
" My illness gives me stronger hold of two points : 1st, 
God must be brought near, to be lived on and fled to. 
2d, Comfort, to be sensible to my heart, must spring 
from God's making himself sensible to me. There 
must be an incarnation. I must, by faith^ lay hold of 
my God — as he became man I " 

Dec. 14. — In bed. — To the same friend, who spoke 
to him of the rumoured death of Buonaparte, and the 
failure of the French expedition against Egypt, he re- 
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plied — *' But is Egypt to be left in its present horrid 
state of depravity and wretchedness under the Turks ? 
How unsearchable are the ways of God ! He giveth no 
account of His matters! If God should restore me 
again to health, I have determined to study nothing but 
the Bible. Literature is inimical to spirituality, if it 
be not kept under with a strong hand. A man ought 
to call in from every quarter whatever may assist him 
to understand, explain, and illustrate the Bible: but 
there — in its light and life — is all that is good for man. 
All important truth is there ; and I feel that no com- 
fort enters sick curtains from any other quarter. My 
state is an admonition to young men. I have been too 
much occupied in preparing to live, and too little in 
living. I have read too much from curiosity, and for 
mental gratification. I was literary, when I should 
have been active. We trifle too much. Let us do some- 
thing for God. The man of God is a man of feeling and 
activity. I feel and would urge with all possible strength 
on others, that Jesus Christ is our All and in All" 

On another occasion he said — <' In all my sufferings, 
except when my pain is extreme, I think I can in some 
d^ee say, I take pleasure in them ; but, when I am in 
torture, I seem to be glad that I can bear it without a 
murmur, which I have not felt that I know of; but I 
cannot say, I take pleasure in it. As to being broken 
down, I perfectly agree to it; distress, poverty, reproach, 
infirmity, are fine things to humble a high spirit. The 
physicians do not know my case, but I do ; it is the 
finger of God, and I am to learn from it various im- 
portant lessons, and among the rest the suOBciency 
of his grace*^ I have prayed thrice : sure I ought . to 
be content with the answer to St Paul ! '* 
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To a friend he said — " It has been a night of great 
pain, but it was a night appointed me bj Jesus Christ, 
and sure it must be a good one that he appoints! 
Had I laid down my life for you, your good nights 
would hare been my anxious care." At another time, 
^' I hare great peace — not a ruffled breeze^ night nor 
day — and this is all grounded on the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. Give up that, and I should have no sleep to- 
night. All is pitch darkness without it — -dark as a 
Socinian — dark as a Moralist. There is no light, but 
what Christ brings." At another time, while attending 
him in the night, he said to me — <' It is an extraordinary 
statement, that, though God loves me much better than 
you do, yet he does not relieve me. I am to partake, 
as a member of Christ, the sufferings of Christ. * It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him,' for the good of man ; 
and he afflicts man for his good. If I recover, I shsdl 
be a better preacher — that is, I shall be more humble ! 
I have many comforts ; but perhaps I shall be so sick 
as to say, 'Lord! it is enough, take away my life.' I am 
now often thankful for five minutes' ease, and I won- 
der I was not much more so for that of fifty years." 
At another time — '^ God knows my case, and in pain, 
in difficulty, in sickness, he says — ' It is I; be not afraid: 
Commit yourself to me!' Jesus Christ is my great 
hold : nothing can happen without his knowledge and 
permission." 

To one, who spoke to him of his illness, he said — 
" It is all Christ. I keep death in view. If God does 
not please to raise me up, he intends me better. ' I 
know whom I have believed.' How little we think- of 
improving the time we have, while we have opportunity ! 
I find everything but religion, vanity. I am ready, 
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even on this sick-bed, to preach to preachers. I ask 
myself, what is my hold and support — what will remain 
with me when everything else is washed away ? To 
recollect a promise of the Bible — this is substance I 
Nothing will do but the Bible. If I read authors, and 
hear di£ferent opinions, I cannot say, * This is truth ! ' 
I cannot grasp it as substance : but the Bible gives me 
something to hold. I have learnt more within these 
curtains, than from all the books I ever read. I some- 
times speculate on the idea of a soul's leaving the body, 
and wandering forth into the world of space : but it is 
alone — wandering in solitude. It is wretched because 
alone ; to say nothing of misery : but let a ray from 
Christ shine on that soul, and no matter where it is— 
it is happy ! '' 

The violence of this attack was mercifully abated, 
and Mr Cecil was so far recovered, that he ventured, 
on the 24th Feb. 1799, to preach the evening lecture 
at St John's. Though he began with the precaution 
of reading his sermons, yet he found the exertion too 
much for his broken state of strength and spirits, and 
he was convinced that God called him to retirement 
and repose. Such a dispensation, to a mind like his, 
required no common measure of faith and patience. 
He was, at length, by a blessing on the means used, 
enabled to resume his usual duty, though imder much 
remaining infirmity. 

Speaking of his afflicted state, he said, " My dispen- 
sation is wonderful. That I am able to meet the fre- 
quent returns of my public duty is almost miraculous. 
Not one of my hearers has any idea of the quantity of 
pain I endure in the course of twenty-four hours ; and 
yet, if it were ever to be upon me at the moment I was 
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called to preach, it would be utterly impossible for me 
to begin." 

But it was not only during the above period that Mr 
C. suffered much pain ; but year after year it remained 
as a clog on his efforts, and as a worm at the root of his 
constitution. Frequently, after suffering greatly all the 
preceding night, he has gone forth in the morning to 
his public duty so feeble and emaciated, that I have 
dreaded the consequences of his entering the pulpit. 
But, still stimulated and animated by love and zeal, he 
went through his duty, by divine assistance, without 
any appearance of his suffering state, or any other per- 
ceptible effect, save that feeling and unction which it 
produced. As the face of Moses, when he came down 
from the Mount, was seen to shine : so it was evident, 
in Mr Cecil's discourses, that he had not suffered so 
many things in vain ; but that he was refined in the 
furnace of affliction, to show forth His glory who had 
called him. He acquired a more keen perception and 
feeling of the vanity of all human things : he stripped 
off the mask from the face of the world — showed its 
poverty and emptiness-^its enchantments — ^its snares-— 
and its pretensions, as delusive and &llacious : he drew 
aside the veil, and exhibited those glorious realities in 
reversion for the faithful, on which his soul delighted 
to dwell, and of which he is now in the full enjoyment. 

Thus exercised with affliction, he persevered in 
preaching (making use of a seat in the pulpit), till pa- 
ralysis deprived the church of his labours. His patience 
under his great and long sufferings was surprising. By 
them many interior experiences and excellent ideas were 
wrung from him, while a word of complaint was never 
heard to come forth from his lips. 
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In June 1798, previous to the above confinement, 
Mr C. sent the following reflections to a friend under 
affliction, to whom they were peculiarly appropriate, 
and by whose favour I obtain them : — 

*' Sunday noon, — In great pain ; disposed to preach 
again, on a new text — ' She answered, It is well/ That 
is, God is Ktser than I am. * He knoweth the way that 
I take, and when I am tried, I shall come forth as gold.' 
He knows how to bring good out of this evil. What 
can he take away that he cannot make up to me? 
Pain, loss, solitude — what are ye ? The way home ! 
He knows the way — that is enough. He has pro- 
mised to be with me in the way — that is more than 
enough. 

*"Itis weir — that is, God is mightier than I am. 
He can make this dying and painful way, the way of 
life — the way of comfort — the way of joy, as well as 
holiness. He has done it ten thousand times ; I have 
seen it done. 'What child is he whom his Father 
chasteneth not ? ' I would be a son, but not scourged. I 
am a fool, whom even experience can scarcely make 

wise. I see , and , and , whom he does 

not chastise ; all professors, but are they sons ? I see 

-, and ^ who are sinking under their troubles, 

and going to Satan for comfort, because they are not 
sons. 

*' *It is weir — that is, He is better than I am. He 
has thoughts of peace^ while I indulge thoughts of evil. 
He means better than I can give him credit for. He 
asks me for nothing but time and trust, in order to 
make the whole plain and gracious to my eye : ' No ! ' 
say I ; * show it me now^ and it sufficeth.' ' What ! ' 
saith he — * Am I alone not to be trusted? How 
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many of my creatures have you trusted for what you 
could not see ! How often have you rested on dust 
and ashes, as on a sure foundation ! Go — go — and 
learn your horn -book, and then you will say without 
stammering, ' It is well !* 

" Wednesday/ morning, — Pain left me after the above 
was put down, and then it was thrown aside ; but re- 
turned this morning at four o'clock, and drove me from 
the bed to begin again. But with nothing new. ' It is 
well ' — God is more luHy than I, and will bum up the 
dross. He is more faithful^ and does not forget his 
.promise to purify the sons of Levi, that they may pre- 
sent a pure offering, and then be offered up themselves! " 

I proceed to the year 1800, when Mr Cecil was re^ 
quested by Samuel Thornton, Esq., to take the livings 
of Chobham and Bisley, which his father, the ever- 
memorable John Thornton, Esq., had bought, and had 
left in the hands of trustees. Mr Cecil, though duly 
sensible of the favour, yet could not be prevailed on to 
think of accepting these livings ; and was so fully de- 
termined against it that he returned several refusab in 
answer to pressing requests by letter that he would ac- 
cept them. He was also informed by Mr Thornton^ 
that it was his father's intention that the unbeneficed 
trustees (of whom Mr C. was one) were to have the 
first offer; and he repeated his wishes, with many 
friendly arguments — particularly the danger, in Mr 
Cecil's state of health, of his becoming incapable of 
going on at St John's without some relief from that 
arduous post. Mr C. continued, however, to retain his 
objections; but an old friend hinted to him that he 
might be resisting a call in Providence. To this inti- 
mation he listened, and consented to refer the business 
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to the trustees and a few select friends, who should 
meet for the purpose of determining the question. They 
accordingly met together, and were unanimous in re- 
solying it to he the duty of a man in Mr Cecil's cir- 
cumstances, family, and health, to accept the livings, 
and senre them in the summer. 

But, in going to these livings, he went rather to 
lahour than to rest. He forgot his hroken state of 
constitution, when he set up in the church two extra 
lectures— one on the Sabbath evening, and the other on 
a week-day. During the first years he principally 
preached them himself, and with great success. To 
conciliate one of his parishes, he left the tithes to be 
fixed by three neighbouring farmers ; and used every 
other means to gain the affection of his parishioners. 
There also he sought not theirs^ but them ; and when 
his son remonstrated with him on the occasion, he re- 
plied, *< If by taking one guinea more I should excite 
prejudices in a single mind against my message, I 
should defeat my great project in coming to this 
place." 

Mr Cecil found these parishes, like others where the 
light of truth has scarcely dawned, sunk in the depths 
of ignorance and immorality — very few hearers in the 
church, while many were making the Sabbath a day 
of sport and amusement. He found that there also, 
as in other places whither he had been led by Provi- 
dence, he had to begin at the very foundation, under 
the most discouraging circumstances, as will appear 
firom the impression made on his mind, on his first 
going among them. He says, " When I first came to 
Chobham, as I was sitting in the vestry, on hearing 
the noise and uproar of the boys, and the people in the 
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gallery talking aloud to each other, I hurst into tears ; 
and felt with the prophet when he said — ^Can these diy 
hones live?* " But '* the fields were white imto the har- 
yest :" he did not lahour in vain among this people : a 
large and attentive congregation was collected, and manj 
'^ saw the day of the Son of Man, and were glad :" some 
of these are already entered into rest, where both *' he 
that sowed and those who reaped now rejoice together.* 

There heing no house to either of the livings, except 
a ruin inhabited by a labourer, nor any that could be 
engaged for Mr Cecil's residence, he spent the first few 
summers in part of a house since purchased by the Rev. 
Mr Jerram. After this, a very generous friend, Thomas 
Bainbridge, Esq., of Guildford Street, purchased eleven 
acres of ground, and built on it for Mr C. a convenient 
house, which he let at a low rent. Mr C. spent a few 
months in it, while it was unfinished, in the summer of 
1807, but did not live to see it after it was completed. 

I cannot pass from this subject without remarking, 
not only this instance of Mr B/s kindness in burdening 
himself with this undertaking, which he did with a 
most disinterested, liberal, and friendly desire of re- 
lieving Mr C. from fatigue, care, and anxiety ; but also 
his marked regard in other instances, which has been 
uniformly that of a faithful friend. AVlien Mr C. was 
laid aside in the year 1808, Mr B. was one of the two 
friends who proposed a private subscription, intended, 
as before observed, as a resource when the rent from 
the lease of St John's should fail^ which had then but 
about ten years to run. Mr B. subscribed largely him- 
self, and in every way proved himself no common 
friend. 

Nor did IVIr B.'s kindness end here. During the 
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*< Ghobham, 1808. 
^^ I assure you, I feel, notrnthstandiug the kindness 
and number of my friends, a very unaccountable de- 
pression of spirits, or rather, the mind revolving on its 
own observations and views of the various changes I 
am now witnessing, with those also that are passed. 
In all my companions — no father ! In all my con- 
versations — none like him! In all my dotfbts — ^no 
oracle like him ! In all my fears and anxieties — ^no 
refuge like his generosity ! I feel his loss, though 
surrounded with the prodigality of liberality and kind- 



ness." 



I return to the sad period of 1807, when "Mj C. had 
a slight paralytic affection, from which he recovered 
sufficiently to resume his ministerial labours. At this 
period, in answer to a letter from a friend, inquiring 
after his health, he says, " I have been, indeed, much 
indisposed : and even now find sitting upright rather 
difficult: therefore, as proud men must be brought 
down, I must call my son to conclude this" — " We are 
all imder a general dispensation, and this dispensation 
is sometimes so contrary to the feelings of nature, that 
we are apt to resist and say, ' Why am I thus ? * I find 
it ea^y to tell the people from the pulpit how to act in 
such cases, and particularly Christians; but things are 
stronger than we are, and I find it very difficult to act 
myself. People say, and physicians too, that my preach- 
ing three times a-day through the hot weather at St 
John's was the cause of my present infirmity — a state 
in which I have not only seemed to lose my faculties, 
but, at one time, was unable to speak at alL I dare 
say they are right ; but I have an interior feeling, which. 
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heard him preach (being occasionally in town), who 
was neither an old friend, nor one of his congr^ation, 
nor even a neighbour, except in the sense of our Lwd 
— Luke X. — this was the friend by whom his way was 
graciously directed to Clifton, and who urged, by letter, 
his acceptance of a ready furnished house there, for any 
length of time. This generous offer he thankfully ac- 
cepted, and occupied the house for nearly six months. 
Here he found every provision for all his wants, and 
every possible administration to his comfort ; and was, 
together witb this, amply supplied with the means tor 
meeting those various demands of sickness, which it 
was impossible even for the kindest eye of friendship 
to anticipate. 

On his first going to Clifton, in Sept. 1808, he de- 
rived considerable benefit from the change of air ; but 
toward the latter part of the time, his disease began to 
increase, and he became anxious to return home. He 
was advised by his medical friends to give the Bath 
waters a second trial in his way to town ; but receiving 
no benefit from them, we shortly proceeded on our 
journey — a journey full of anxiety and apprehension — 
as his weakness was at that time so extreme, that tra- 
velling appeared almost impossible : and would have 
been entirely so, but for the exertions of his friend, who 
obtained for him an easy coach, with an inside arrange- 
ment by which Mr C. was enabled to travel in a re- 
clining position. Thus accommodated, he performed 
the journey in five days, without injury, and arrived in 
town in March 1809. 

On Mr Cecil's arrival at his house in Little James 
Street, in the spring of 1809, with his nerves shattered 
and his state of health broken, the sudden heat of the 
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weather, together with the closeness and noise of the 
town, greatly increased his sufferings, and he became 
extremely anxious to remoye from its tumult and dis- 
traction. He was at this time in a state which can 
be little apprehended, even by invalids themselves, much 
less by those in health and vigour. It was, however, 
a state to him, and a season to me, replete with diffi- 
culties; which seemed increasing on all sides. His 
anxiety to leave town became stronger daily, but no 
possible way seemed open, and I could only, like 
Hagar, bewail miseries I could neither remove nor 
mitigate ; nor, like her, could I apprehend the relief 
that was so near at hand. These difficulties were re- 
moved by our friend, Charles Offley, Esq., then of 
Great Ormond Street. . Mrs 0., on seeing Mr C, and 
observing the distressing state of his nerves, was inde- 
fatigable in seeking for a suitable retreat for him ; but 
not meeting with a situation near town, after many re- 
searches, she determined to go to Tunbridge Wells, 
conceiving that both the air and waters might be ad- 
vantageous to Mr C* She took a house there for the 
season, on a very open spot, at Mr O.'s expense ; and 
Mr C. went to it accordingly in May 1809 ; but as we 
fatally know, did not derive the hoped-for benefit from 
these very favourable circumstances. 

In the month of Oct. 1809, he came back to town 
for the winter -, but on the return of spring, he found 
all his sufferings return with it ; and again he anxiously 
desired to remove into the country. This brings my 
history back to his Clifton friend, of whom I observed, 
that after conveying Mr C. to town, he did not resign 
him there. At Tunbridge his favours followed him ; 
and after Mr Cecil's return from thence to town in 
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Oct. 1809, and when the lease of his chapel was dis- 
posed of, and his income necessarily straitened, this 
friend engaged to supply him with an annual remit- 
tance during his life, which was devoted to his benefit, 
as the means of procuring a house for him through the 
summer months, and bj which, together with a sum 
collected by Mr C/s nephew in his family circle for the 
same purpose, these expenses were supplied. 

With this provision, we proceeded to take a house 
at Bellevue, Hampstead, in a quiet and airy situation. 
Thither we removed in April 1810; and here Mr 
Cecil's general health and spirits were much benefited. 
But it pleased God to remove him from thence to a 
house more congenial to the desires of his soul, ^< eternal 
in the heavens." By a fit of apoplexy his spirit was 
released from the body of death, August 15, 1810, — a 
bereavement to his family, to the church, and to the 
world, irreparable ; an affliction calling for silent sub- 
mission to Divine Wisdom, and only mitigated by the 
assurance of his being from thenceforth for " ever with 
the Lord." 

I should be more strictly fulfilling the desire of the 
deceased on the subject of Mr Cooke's kindness to him, 
were I to enter more into the detail; and in tracing this 
instance of divine care, I wished to have had the liberty 
of inserting a few extracts from his friendly letters, 
which bear the best evidence on this subject. But in 
requesting permission to do this, I received a positive 
refusal, with a prohibition to mention either his name 
or any of the favours which he had rendered. I am, 
however, compelled, either to do violence to his desire 
and determination to remain concealed, or to violate 
an injunction repeatedly enforced by Mr C. to bear a 
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testimony for him, when he was no longer able to ex- 
press it himself, to the kindness of that brother who 
was thus raised up to meet this day of his adversity — 
one whose administrations resembled those of an affec- 
tionate son to a beloved father. Expressions of regard 
and concern like these, so uncommon, so unexpected, 
could not fail of fixing a deep, lasting, and grateful 
impression on Mr Cecil's mind, nor of aiding my ima- 
gination in the vivid conception, that I still hear him, 
in words similar to these of the apostle — " The Lord 
give mercy unto his household, for he oft refreshed me, 
sought me out, and foimd me. The Lord grant unto 
him that he may find grace in that day. In how many 
things he ministered to me, thou knowest right well." I 
feel bound, however, to avoid entering into particulars, 
knowing the pain that even this slight glance will 
occasion to one whom gratitude would ever lead me to 
regard with the strictest delicacy. But not to speak on 
the subject at ail, would be to violate Mr Cecil's dying 
command, and to hide from the eye of the world another 
special instance of God's gracious care, in supplying 
the wants of his servants in all ages ; at one period 
by the vnng of a raven, at another by a widow woman, 
and at another by the extraordinary kindness of a 
friend. 

But " the time drew nigh when Israel must die." Death 
was a subject familiar to the beloved character of whom 
I write. He had " fought the good fight, kept the faith, 
and was ready to be offered up." He gradually declined, 
protesting his unshaken confidence in the truths which 
he had so long preached, and endeavoured to impress 
on his family and others. At length he became so 
weak and nervous that he spoke but little, and was 
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frequently, through the prevalence of disease, a painfbl 
subject of depression. 

It is to be lamented, that in Mr Cecils last illness, 
we were deprived of that rich vein of reflections with 
which we were privileged during his confinement in the 
year 1798, and which the nature of his fatal disease 
now impeded. In 1798, though he was torn with pain, 
yet his mind retained its fiill vigour ; but in his last 
illness his mind became emaciated as well as his body, 
and it need not be remarked that a paralysis often 
makes as fatal an attack on the mind as on the body; 
in all cases it weakens, and frequently deranges.* 

* The view of Mr Cecirs final disease, and the effects of it on his 
mind, are so justly stated by the Rev. Daniel Wilson (now Bishop 
of Calcutta), in the second of the two sermons which he |»reached 
at St John's on occasion of Mr Cecil's death, that, with his permis- 
sion, I here insert it : — 

" During the whole period of his last illness, a space of nearly 
three years, the state of his mind fluctuated with his malady. Every 
one who has had opportunites of observing the operation of palsy, 
knows that, without destroying, or, properly speaking, perverting 
the reasoning powers, it agitates and enervates them. Every object 
is presented through a discoloured medium. False premises are 
assumed ; and the mind is sometimes more than usually expert in 
drawing inferences accordmgly. In a word, the whole system is 
deranged and shattered. An excessive care and irritation and de- 
spondency are produced, under the impression of which the sufferer 
acts every moment, without being at all aware of the cause. His 
morbid anxiety is, besides, fixed on some inconsiderable or ideal 
matter, which he magnifies and distorts ; whilst he remains inca- 
pable of attending to concerns of superior moment ; and any at- 
tempts to rectify his misapprehensions quicken the irritation, and 
increase the effects of the disorder. 

** Under this peculiar visitation it pleased God that our late 
venerable father should labour. Tbe energy, and decision, and 
grandeur of his natural powers, therefore, gradually gave way, and 
a morbid feebleness succeeded. Yet even in this afflicting state, 
with his body on one side almost lifeless, his organs of speech im- 
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concems of eternity ; from this his attention could not 
be diverted by any subject of a temporal nature, save 
one only^ and that ivith subordination and submission. 

very remarkable. As he drew nearer to death, his one topic was— 
Jesas Christ. All his anxiety and care were centred in this grand 
point. His apprehensions of the work and glory of Christ, of the 
extent and suitableness of his salvation, and of the unspeakable 
importance of being spiritually united to him, were more distinct 
and simple, if possible, than at any period of his life. He spake of 
him to his family, with the feeling, and interest, and seriousness of 
the aged and dying believer. 

" His faith also never failed. I have heard him, with faltering 
and feeble lips, speak of the great foundations of Christianity with 
the fullest confidence. He said he never saw so clearly the truth of 
the doctrines which he had been preaching as since his illness. His 
view of the certainty and excellency of God^ promises in Christ 
was unshaken. 

** The interest, likewise, which he took in the success of the gos- 
pel was prominent, when his disease at all remitted. His own 
people lay near his heart ; and, when a providence had occurred 
which he hoped would promote their benefit, he expressed himself 
with old Simeon, * Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.* 

** The principal effect of his distemper was in throwing a cloud 
over his comfort ; yet, in producing this, the spiritual tendency of 
his mind appeared. His diseased depression operated indeed, but it 
was in leading him to set a high standard of holiness, to bring to- 
gether elevated marks of regeneration, and to require decisive evi- 
dences of a spirit of faith and adoption. The acuteness of his judg. 
roent then argued so strongly from these false premises, that he 
necessarily excluded himself almost entirely from the consolation of 
hope. If I may be allowed a theological term, the objective acts 
of faith — those that related to the grand objects proposed in the 
Scriptures on the testimony of God, such as the work of redemption, 
the person of Christ, and the virtue of his blood — remained the 
same ; nay, were ripened and strengthened as his dissolution ap- 
proached. But the subjective acts of faith — those which respected 
his own interest in these blessings, and which gave life to the exer- 
cises of hope — rose and sunk with his disease. He was precisely like 
a man oppressed by a heavy weight : as the load was lightened, he 
began to move and exert himself in his natural manner ; when the 
burden was increased, he sunk down again under the oppressicND. 
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Sometimes, when speaking of his continual need of un- 
abating admimstration, and the consequent demands 
upon mj health and spirits, he would say, looking at 

*' About a year before his death, when his powers of mind had 
for a long time been debilitated, but still retained some remnants 
of their former yigoor, his religious feelings were at times truly de- 
sirable. His intellectual powers were indeed too far weakened for 
joy ; but there was a resignation, a tranquillity, a ripeness of grace, 
a calm and holy repose on the bosom of the Saviour, that quite 
alarmed, if I may so speak, his anxious family, under the impres- 
sion that there appeared nothing left for grace to do, and that he 
would soon be removed from them, ' as a shock of corn cometh in 
its season.^ Even when his disease had made still further progress, 
as often as the slightest alleviation was afforded him, his judgment 
became more distinct, his morbid depression lessened, and he was 
moderately composed. It was only a few weeks before his dissolu- 
tion that such an interval was vouchsafed to him. He then spake 
with great feeling from the Scriptures, in family worship, for about 
half an hour, and dwelt on the love, and grace, and power of Christ 
with particular composure of mind. I had the happiness of visiting 
him at this season. He was so much relieved from his disease, as 
to enter with me on general topics relating to religion, and to give 
me some excellent directions as to my conduct as a minister. In 
reply to various questions which I put to him, he spoke to me to 
the following purport : * I know myself to be a wretched, worth- 
less sinner* (the seriousness and feeling with which he spoke I shall 
never forget), * having nothing in myself but poverty and sin. I 
know Jesus Christ to be a glorious and almighty Saviour. I see the 
full efficacy of his atonement and grace ; and I cast myself entirely 
on him, and wut at his footstool. I am aware that my diseased and 
broken mind makes me incapable of receiving consolation ; but I 
submit myself wholly to the merciful and wise dispensations of 
God.' 

** One or two other interesting testimonies of the spiritual and 
devoted state of his heart may be here mentioned. A short time 
before his decease, he requested one of his family to write down for 
him in a book the following sentence : * None but Christ, none but 
Christ, said Lambert dying at a stake : the same, in dying circum- 
stances, with his whole heart, saith Richard Cecil.' The name was 
signed by himself, with his left hand, in a manner hardly legible 
through infirmity." i 
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me with ten^r affM^on, ^I earnestly wish that I 
could reward your labours by leoring yoa an indepen- 
dency** — bat would add, with a firm ^ith on dirine 
proTidence, *^ I doabt not bat that you and yoar chil- 
dren will be proTided for after my decease ; I can only 
look to that God who has so gradoody taken care o^ 
and proTided for me, who entered upon the woiid 
withoat any possessions.** 

His eyangelieal yiews became more and more yivid 
latterly. He read such authors only as treated these 
views most simply. Archbishop Leightons Sermons 
afforded him a continual source of satisfaction. He 
read them perpetually ; and particularly his sermon on 
1 Cor. T. 30 ; that on Cant. i. 3 ; and two on Rom. 
Tiii. 33, 34. He said to me and others, that he ear- 
nestly wished all his own writings had been of this 
description ; and that his Address, added to the Life of 
Mr Newtouy could be exchanged for an abridgment of 
the sermon on 1 Cor. t. 30, as infinitely more in- 
teresting. 

It cannot be supposed that I mention this as though 
anything in that Address were defective (for whoever 
can read that Address without emotion or without a 
tear, has a proof in his own breast that he has little 
experience, or a hard heart), but rather to show his 
humility; and also how he esteemed everything as 
dross compared with that one object, which led him 
so often to repeat, with the martyr Lambert, ''None 
but Christ! None but Christ!" While his fatal 
malady had much impaired his natural powers, and 
contracted his former grasp of thought, he retained, 
like the blessed Apostle John, one faculty in perfection, 
that of an adherence of heart to the bosom of his ^a- 
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▼iour, with that true contrition of spirit described in 
that Address, and which the High and Loftj One 
regards with delight in his children. 

Mr Cecil's disease tended to produce frequent irrita- 
tion : the impulse was sudden and irresistible ; but 
these irritations were so insignificant in their conse- 
quences, that the chief pain produced by them arose 
from observing his own poignant feelings on such oc- 
casions. He would recur, in a moment, to his prin- 
ciples ; and would express in the strongest terms his 
detestation and self-abasement ; entreating forgiveness, 
forbearance, and patience. Indeed, it excited exquisite 
pain, and often surprise, in the minds of those aroimd, 
to remark, that the slightest instances of these in*ita- 
tions never failed to produce the strongest expressions 
of humiliation ; he continually brought to my recollec- 
tion the words of th^ prophet, "Thou hast laid thy 
body as the ground ; and as the street, to them that 
went over." 

One evening, after reading his Bible for some hours, 
he said to me, " I derive my whole consolation from 
meditating on the Godhead and character of Jesus, 
in whom I place all my hope ! ' Him hath God ex- 
alted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
for to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of 
sins. 

His habit of reading remained with him to his last 
hours. He was wholly engaged in readipg the choicest 
parts of such authors as Leighton, Trail, Boston, and 
Gumall. This last he was reading at the moment when 
the apoplectic^ seizure took place. " Blessed is that ser- 
vant whom his Lord when he cometh shall find to doing!" 
— Luke xii. 43. He read Gumairs "Christian Ar- 
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mour" without intermission, during the last four days 
of his life ; and expressed his having been much helped 
and benefited bj that writer. 

Notwithstanding the deep inroad which disease had 
made on his intellectual powers, whereby his enjoy- 
ment was eclipsed and his comfort overshadowed, yet I 
had the satisfaction of observing (as had some of those 
friends who had access to him), that through all im- 
pediments his real ripening for glory was manifest, as 
he travelled nearer and nearer to the grave, in his 
child-like simplicity, his humility, self-abasement, and 
increasing estimation of his adorable Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

Though, as I have before remarked, his mind was 
often bowed down by the fatal paralysis which put aD 
end to his labours, yet he retained to the last something 
of his ministerial spirit ; and, in a lucid moment, often 
spoke of preaching again, saying, '' Should it please 
(xod ever to raise me up to preach again, Christ would 
be my only subject !** On this Rock of Ages he had, 
by divine help, built for eternity, — a building which 
the winds of adversity could not shake. His place of 
defence and his treasure was on high; and where his 
treasure was, there was his heart also; and though 
called to wade through a dark dispensation, yet his 
long and gracious habit (which never left him) of turn- 
ing to his heavenly Father, remained as the evening- 
time light, till he was admitted to a mansion where 
there is night no more. 

In conversation with a £riend and minister, he said, 
" In your preaching hold up Christ. This should be 
your great object and aim in your sermons. Some 
have objected that I have preached too much on faith ; 
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were I to preach again, they would hear mach 

of it." 
it he had finished his public course, and was no 

able to resume his ministry. He had another, 
a very different lesson to learn in the school of 
5t. After having exhibited the Saviour with fer- 

and faithfulness in pubHc, he was taken aside 

a sick chamber, there to be more emphatically 
it what he had declared to others, that none but 
st could meet the wants of a dying sinner. From 

chamber, and this dispensation, he did indeed 
zh. again, and aloud, to the heart, on that im- 
mt warning of our Lord, "Be ye also ready." 
did his faith fail him here, but remained firm while 
Y thing else was shaken ; nor did I ever, at any 
, hear him declare his faith with more steadfastness 

in the days of his affliction. It was a ground of 
hi comfort to me to observe, that at no period dur- 
;his visitation, even when disease made the deepest 
id on his health and faculties, and Satan's tempta- 
i harassed his enfeebled mind, did his object vary, 
remained one and the same with that in the days of 
lealth, " Christ crucified for the chief of sinners ! " 
le only point worthy the contemplation of a mortal 
ening into the eternal world, 
he total loss of the use of his right hand prevented 
jutting on paper many things interesting and highly 
•uctive. This he often lamented ; while the agita- 

of his nerves rendered it impracticable to be done 
thers. I have, with mournful pleasure, discovered 
ages in his Bible, evidently marked since his dis- 
d state, to which he has, with a trembling left hand, 
his initials, "R. C, Amen!" — ^testifying his hope 
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and confidence in the all- sufficiency and atoning merit 
of his Saviour. — 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ; Rev. v. 12. 

A short time hefore his decease, on hearing the second 
chapter of Jonah read at family worship, he was much 
impressed hy it, and gathered from it great consolation. 
He spoke on it for a considerable time, and the next 
day desired me to read the book of Jonah through to 
him ; after which he made many beautiful observa- 
tions, and remarked how it extended to every possible 
case, and afforded unlimited hope, and furnished a 
perfect antidote to despondency — with many other ob- 
servations, which have escaped my memory. I must 
ever regret that the nature of my employment in at- 
tending him, prevented the possibility of my securing 
on paper many of his valuable conversations, at those 
intervals when a ray of divine consolation broke through 
the cloudy and dark day of disease. 

It has been before remarked that Mr Cecil's views 
became more and more simply evangelical, particularly 
during the days of his affliction. In this school he had 
long been taught ; high lessons were here put before 
him; and, in his own words, in his "Visit to the 
House of Mourning," I may say of him, *' The great 
Husbandman will not fail to adopt the sharpest means 
for the improvement of his choicest plants ; " and 
again, from his favourite Leighton, " The Church is 
God's jewellery — his working-house, where his jewels 
are polished for his palace ; and those he especially 
esteems and means to make most resplendent, he hath 
oftenest his tools upon them." Thus the ever-dear 
departed passed through many tribulations; and, as 
the apostle speaks, ^^ filled up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, for his body's sake. 
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The diTBet cxdbe of & CrrwcinT'* wir'n i m' liz ii nzunx 
with C^ns. JLH g.ifi i jm tl ^ 



of reUgkm bs a isdoskx n qspp^ ^ soil ismrF iron, 
this ^^^*" Few 3iifi£ -nkMi. smiiBSss srt oJi^t. 7^ 
the natvre «f rhfiir OTniiT ti ocer mus. jzm ik^k 
ckcmnstaBtak : flac^ for TTHJamnF- s litf: vn&snmt \r 
the tmlh of if^km. Uttwh"^ isel inx oaiCKxiiiis 
effect of aBT mtaiWiiiu* or iiniiii i iiwi C a^^'^w^wn 11 ^s* 
temals; rnndi wart sctk pcrraE; Qosibiul Tiif 
head may be finsedkeu?c. cl :3e iKacr: ii ssr^'sfd. 
Some piirate Chiisdfiiis. Xii'^e^^ just 'i#t Sil**;! «l- 
by the nature of iLok crcl*s zt Viaia. ■u**^ mt'^*- 11 
be qualified to laeet mA rebot iii^ uinwztvaik r'luia 
may be mged againit n^spoL. SocaL i&sl. » irid. » 
miiiisten, while tbej are fanrrisfnag utszB>>eI-Ttt iip xiuk 
purpofie, nmst acqvieKe ib tiiC; w«ik i^iadb OifC so^ 
points for them, widi pajir ac&d -m^GaduaussL. If ^*n 
cannot always fire and abide due t» tiie sk, nufi u«e 
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STIAN LIFE AND CONFLICT. 



:ect cause of a Christian's spiritual life is union 
brist. All attention to the mere circumstantials 
;ion has a tendency to draw the soul away from 
ion. Few men except ministers are called, by 
:ure of their station, to enter much into these 
itantials : such, for instance, as the eridences of 
th of religion. Ministers feel this deadening 
f any considerable or continued attention to ex- 
; much more must priyate Christians. The 
lay be strengthened till the heart is starved* 
)riTate Christians, howeyer, may be called on, 
nature of those circles in which they move, to 
lified to meet and reiiite the objections which 
urged against religion. Such men, as well as 
rs, while they are furnishing themselves for this 
J, must acquiesce in the work which God ap- 
hi them, with prayer and watchfulness. If they 
always live and abide close to the ark, and the 
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pot of manna, and thd cherubim, and tlie mercy-seat; 
yet they are drawing the water and gathering the wood 
necessary for the service of the camp. But letthdr 
hearts still turn toward the place where the Gloiy 
resideth. 



The Christian's fellowship with God is rather a habit 
than a rapture. He is a pilgrim, who has the habit of 
looking forward to the light before him; he has the 
habit of not looking back ; he has the habit of waUdng 
steadily in the way, whatever be the weather, and what- 
ever the road. These are his habits ; and the Lord of 
the way is his guide, protector, friend, and felicity. 



As the Christian's exigencies arise, he has a spiritual 
habit of turning to God, and saying, with the Church, 
" ' Tell me, O Thou whom my soul loveth, where Thou 
feedest, where Thou makest thy flocks to rest at noon?' 
I have tried to find rest elsewhere. I have fled to 
shelters which held out great promise of repose, but I 
have now long since learned to turn unto Thee. * Tell 
me, O Thou whom my soul loveth, where Thou feedest, 
where Thou makest thy flocks to rest at noon ?' " 



The Christian will look back throughout eternity, 
with interest and delight, on the steps and means of his 
conversion. " My father told me this ! My mother 
told me that I Such an event was sanctified to me ! 
In such a place, God visited my soul 1" These recol- 
lections will never grow dull and wearisome. 
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A Tolnme nught be wiitxen oa d^ Txr^^ai iBeczi»& 
vrhich €rod has taken, in proTidenee, to j^ai aes 
to think of Him. 



The h]st<H7 of a man's own fi& & to bTswHft ce 
most interesting histinj in the woild. next to dae cf ^e 
Scriptures. Ereiy nian is an odgiBal and tfjdarj caa- 
racter. Xone can either nndentand cr ^d the Ik<q£ «f 
his own life like himself. The fires of cd^r ocn are 
to him dry and Tapid when set beside his o^m. He 
enters Teij little into the spirit of the Old Testasaes:. 
who does not see God calling on him to torn orer the 
pages of this history, when he sajs to the Jew, ^ Th/oo. 
shalt remember all the war which the Lcrd dir G^A 
led thee these forty years.* He sees God tfarhHg the 
Jew to look at the records of his defireianoe from tb& 
Red Sea, of the manna showered down on him frva 
heayen, and of the Amalekites put to ffi^t t^fore h^^ 
There are such grand erents in the life and expaksoe 
of every Christian. It may be well for him to nritw 
them of^en. I hare, in some cases, rowed befcwe Gf>i 
to appropriate yearly remembrances of some of the 
signal tarns of my life. Haring made the tow, I hold 
it as obligatory ; but I would adrise others to greater 
circumspection, as they may bring a galling yoke on 
themselyes, which God designed not to put on them. 



True grace is a growing principle. The Christian 
grows in discernment : a diild may play with a serpent, 
but the man gets as far from it as he can ; a child taaj 
taste poison, but the man will not suffer a speck of 
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poison near him. He grows in humilitj : the blade 
shoots up boldly, and the young ear keeps erect wiiih 
confidence ; but the full com in the ear inclines itidf 
toward the earth, not because it is feebler, bat because 
it is matured. He grows in strength : the new wine 
ferments and irets ; but the old wine acquires a bodj 
and a firmness. 



Tenderness of conscience is always to be distinguished 
irom scrupulousness. The conscience cannot be kept 
too sensible and tender ; but scrupulousness arises from 
bodily or mental infirmity, and discoyers itself in a 
multitude of ridiculous, and superstitious, and painfbl 
feelings. 



The head is dull in discerning the yalue of Gk>d'8 
expedients ; and the heart cold, sluggish, and reluctant 
in submitting to them. But the head is liyely in the 
invention of its own expedients ; and the heart eaga 
and sanguine in the pursuit of them. No wonder, then, 
that God subjects both the head and the heart to a 
course of continual correction. 



Every man will have his own criterion in forming his 
judgment of others. I depend very much on the eflFect 
of affliction. I consider how a man comes out of the 
furnace: gold will lie for a month in the fiimace 
without losing a grain. And, while under trial, a 
child has a habit of turning to his father; he is 
not like a penitent, who has been whipped into this 
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state ; it is natural to him. It is dark, and the child 
has no whither to ran hut to his £Either. 



Defilement is inseparable from the world. A man 
can no where rest his foot on it without sinking. A 
strong principle of assimilation combines the world and 
the heart together. There are, especially, certain occa- 
sions when the current hurries a man away, and he has 
lost the religious goyemment of himself. When the 
pilot finds, on making the port of Messiua, that the 
ship will not obey the helm, he knows that she is got 
within the influence of that attraction which will bury 
her in the whirlpooL We are to avoid the danger, 
rather than to oppose it. This is a great doctrine of 
Scripture. An active force against the world is not so 
much inculcated as a retreating, declining spirit. ^ Keep 
thyself unspotted from the world." 



There are seasons when a Christian's distinguishing 
character is hidden from man. A Christian merchant 
on 'Change is not called to show any difiterence in his 
mere exterior carriage from another merchant ; he gives 
a reasonable answer if he is asked a question. He does 
not fanatically intrude religion into every sentence he 
utters ; he does not suppose his religion to be inconsis- 
tent with the common interchange of civilities. He is 
afiable and courteous ; he can ask the news of the day, 
and take up any public topic of conversation. But is 
he, therefore, not different from other men ? He is like 
another merchant in the mere exterior circumstance, 
which is least in God's regard; but in his taste — ^his 
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yiews — his science — ^his hopes — ^his happiness, he b 
as different from those around him as light is from 
darkness ! He *' waits for the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ/' who never passes perhaps through the 
thoughts of those he talks with, but to be neglected and 
despised I 



The Christian is called to be like Abraham in con- 
duct, like Paul in labours, and like John in spirit 
Though, as a man of faith, he goes forth not knowing 
whither, and his principle is hidden from the world, 
yet he will oblige the world to acknowledge: *^Hi8 
views, it is true, we do not understand — ^his principles 
and general conduct are a mystery to us ; but a more j 
upright, noble, generous, disinterested, peaceable, and | 
benevolent man we know not where to find." The ' 
world may even count him a madman, and false bre- 
thren may vilify his character and calumniate his mo- 
tives; yet he will bear down evil by repaying good, 
^ and will silence his enemies by the abundance of his 
labours. He may be shut out from the world — cast 
into prison— banished into obscurity — ^no eye to observe 
him, no hand to help him ; but it is enough for him ii 
his Saviour will speak to him and smile on him ! 



Christians are too little aware what their religion 
requires from them, with regard to their wishes. "WTien 
we wish things to be otherwise than they are, we lose 
sight of the great practical parts of the life of godliness. 
TVe wish, and wish, when, if we have done all that lies 
on us, we should fall quietly into the hands of God. Such 



wishiiis cxtt dke ^«rr sEak 
soladonSb Tom aR kv 
saj jaa wkk jam. eosji 
frith sone -Mihimrft ; ba 
it is li^lit liar me tt> ^ea 
wish ^at I bad loi ta : 
meet it. 



I ooold miie don t««Brr ensL w jig»aiL I "wssut^ 
God had dooe odierwiK tioa ^ oi : be -wrm'^L I uivw 
see, had I had bt on w£]L v-ttejI ixst» ^ is, sn^ar- 
shre misdieC. Theli&of a Cssoass aris: uf iaci^ 
doxes. He nma lar haild oi G^: le xcibu iiHivm 
haid aUter him : he waasi dfrfmrn* 3i:c *& js "t"^ 2r^ 
And jet he most leant «» let Gvi iutjoa, <^j:>^f3c{fK 
befoie God is one of die aagst d^firaH gf ^ C^rkisiiL 
graces — to sit nhere he plaoes vs. iili le idac ikt ^umd 
hare us be, and this as kus as be waassk, ^^t vn 
like a player at bowis, if Lt ham z^t^sl ia* V/*! i:r. £sit 
bias, he cries, ** Flee i* if be has zr^^m zi vx* invji. i^: 
cries, ** Rub ;* joa see him IJfiiJT/g bs 1*1^ aiiC uox^hiz 
bis body, in oraifoimitT to die moQcici ii«r wjjLti in-TAn 
to the bowL Thus I bare ft^ v5ib j»:^2rd i:^ nr fib- 
pensations : I would mge tbsn or resccacn i^**^!:: ; I 
would assimilate them to the bato of c:t zsrui. I^i;: 
I baTc smarted for this under scrren; Tish^oiKu jb 
may seem a harsh, bat it is a wi&Er and gnrd'^^sk ^2^p*m* 
I sation toward a man, when, the inscam ht c!7*od^ vit 
I bis band to order bis affadrs, God {*jt»xa bhn v> vj::^;' 



draw it. Concerning what is moraHj ^'xyl or ^2. w^ 
are sufficiently informed fofi oar diie^Tn, box v^jf^r:^ 
ing what is naturally good or eril, we are v^xa^:^ 
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itself. Restlessness and self-will are opposed to oar 
duty in these cases. 



% 



Scliooling the heart is the grand means of personal 
religion. To hring motives under faithful examination, 
is a high state of religious character ; with regard to 
the depravity of the heart, we live daily in the disbelief 
of our own creed. We indulge thoughts and feelings 
which are founded upon the presumption that all around 
us are imperfect and corrupted, but that we are ex- 
empted. The self-will, and ambition, and passion of 
public characters in the religious world, all arise from 
this sort of practical infidelity. And, though its effects 
are so manifest in these men, because they are leaders 
of parties, and are set upon a pinnacle so that all who 
are without the influence of their vortex can see them, 
yet every man's own breast has an infallible, dogma- 
tising, excommunicating, and anathematising spirit 
working within. ^ -ng«P 

Acting from the occasion, without recollection and 
inquiry, is the death of personal religion. It will not 
suffice merely to retire to the study or the closet. The 
mind is sometimes, in private, most ardently pursuing 
its particular object ; and as it then acts from the occa- 
sion, nothing is further from it than recollectedness. 
I have, for weeks together, in pursuit of some scheme, 
acted so entirely from the occasion, that, when I have 
at length called myself to account, I have seemed like 
one awaked from a dream. '<Am I the man who 
could think and speak so and so ? Am I the man who 
could feel such a disposition, or discover such conduct?" 
The fascination and enchantment of the occasion is 
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yanished, and I stand like David in similar circum- 
stances before Nathan. Such cases in experience are, 
in truth, a moral intoxication, and the man is only then 
sober when he begins to school his heart. 



The serrant of Gt)d has not only natural sensibilities, 
hj which he feels, in common with other men, the 
sorrows of life, but he has moral sensibilities, which 
are peculiar to his character. When David was driven 
from his kingdom, he not only felt depressed as an 
exile and wanderer, but he would recollect his own sin 
as punished in the affliction. Eli had not only to suffer 
the pangs of a father in the loss of his sons, but he 
Would recall, with bitterness of spirit, his own misma- 
nagement in bringing up these sons. St Paul had not 
&b1j to endure the thorn in the flesh, but he would feel 
that he carried about him propensities to self- exaltation, 
which rendered that thorn necessary and salutary. 



Dangerouis predicaments are the brinks of temptation. 
A man often gives evidence to others that he is giddy, 
though he is not aware of it, perhaps, himself. Who- 
ever has been in danger himself, will guess very shrewdly 
concerning the dangerous state of such a man. 

A haughty spirit is a symptom of extreme danger : — 
** A haughty spirit goeth before a fall." 

Presumptuous carelessness indicates danger. '* Who 
fears V* This is to be feared, that you feel no cause of 
fear. Such was Peter's state : " Though all men for- 
sake thee, yet will not I.'' 

Yenturing on the borders of danger is much akin to 
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this. A man goes on pretty well till he Tentnres with- 
in the atmosphere of danger; hut the atmosphere of 
danger infatuates him. The ship is got within the iiir* 
fluence of the Tortex, and will not ohey the hdm. 
David was sitting in this atmosphere on the house-top, 
and was ensnared and fell. 

An accession of wealth is a dangerous predicament 
for a man. At first he is stunned, if the accession be 
sudden ; he is very humhle and rery gratefuL Then 
he begins to speak a little louder, people think him 
more sensible, and soon he thinks himself so. 

A man is in imminent danger when, in suspected 
circumstances, he is disposed to equivocate, as Abraham 
did with Pharaoh, and Isaac with Abimelech. 

Stupidity of conscience under chastisement, — an ad- 
vancement to power, when a man hegins to relish sudi 
power, — popularity, — self-indulgence, — a disposition to 
gad about, like Dinah : all these are symptoms of spiri- 
tual danger. 



A change of circumstances in our condition of life is 
a critical period. No man who has not passed through 
such a change, can form any adequate notion of its 
effects upon the mind. When money comes into the 
pocket of a poor man in small simis, it goes out as it 
came in, and more follows it in the same way; and, 
with a certain freedom and indifference, it is applied to 
its proper uses ; but when he begins to receive round 
sums, that may yield him an interest, and when this 
interest comes to be added to his principal, and the 
sweets of augmentation to creep over him, it is quite a 
new world to him. In a rise of circumstances, too, the 
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man becomes, in his own opinion, a wiser man, a 
greater man, and pride of station crosses him in his 
way. Nor is the contrary change less dangerous. Po- 
yerty has its trials. That is a fine trait in the Pilgrim's 
Progress that Christian stumbled in going down the 
hiU into the yalley of humiliation. 



A sound head, a simple heart, and a spirit dependent 
on Christ, will suffice to conduct us in every variety of 
drcumstances. 



I cannot look through my past life without trembling. 
A variation in my circumstances has been attended with 
dangers and difficulties, little of which I saw at the 
time compared with what reflection has since shown 
me, but which in the review of them make me shudder, 
and ought to fill me with gratitude. He who views this 
subject aright, will put up particular prayers against 
sadden attacks. 



God will have the Christian thoroughly humbled 
and dependent. Strong minds think, perhaps, some- 
times, that they can effect great things in experience by 
keeping themselves girt up, by the recurrence of habit, 
by vigorous exertion. This is their unquestionable 
duty. But God often strips them, lest they should grow 
confident. He lays them bare — he makes them feel 
poor, dark, impotent. He seems to say, " Strive with 
all your vigour, but yet I am he that worketh all in all." 



There is no calling or profession, however ensnaring 
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in manj respects to a Christian mind, proTided it be 
not in itself simply imlawful, wherein God has not 6e* 
quentlj raised up £Euthfiil witnesses, who hare stood 
forth as examples to others, in like situationA, of tke 
practicability of uniting great eminence in the GhristiaB 
life with the discharge of the duties of their profeasioD, 
however difficult. 



Fear has the most steady effect <m the constitutioiial 
temperament of some Christians, to keep them in thek 
course. A strong sense of duty fixes on the minds of 
others, and is the prevailing principle of conduct, with- 
out any direct reference to consequences. On minds of 
a stubborn, refractory, and self-willed temper, fear and 
duty have in general little effect ; they brave fear, and 
a mere sense of duty is a cold and lifeless principle; 
but gratitude, under a strong and subduing sense of 
mercies, melts them into obedience. 



There is a large class, who would confound nature 
and grace. These are chiefly women. They sit at 
home, nursing themselves over a fire, and then trace up 
the natural efiects of solitude and want of air and exer- 
cise into spiritual desertion. There is more pride in 
this than they are aware of. They are unwilling to 
allow so simple and natural a cause of their feelings, 
and wish to find something in the thing more sublime. 



There are so many things to lower a man's top-sails; 
he is such a dependent creature ; he has to pay such court 
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to his stomach, his food, his sleep, his exercise, that, in 
tnith, a hero is an idle word. Man seems formed to 
be a hero in 8a£Fering — not a hero in action. Men err 
in nothing more than in the estimate which they make 
of hnman labour. The hero of the world is the man 
that makes a bustle — ^the man that makes the road 
smoke under his chaise-and-four — the man that raises 
a dust about him — the man that manages or devastates 
empires! But what is the real labour of this man, 
compared with that of a silent sufferer ? He liyes on 
his projects. He encounters, perhaps, rough roads, in- 
commodious inns, bad food, storms and perils, weary 
days and sleepless nights ; but what are these ! His 
pioject, his point, the thiug that has laid hold on his 
heart, glory, a name, consequence, pleasure, wealth, — 
these render the man callous to the pains and efforts of 
the body. I have been in both states, and therefore 
understand them ; and I know that men form this false 
estimate. Besides, there is something in bustle, and 
stir, and activity, that supports itself. At one period, i 
I preached and read five times on a Sunday, and rode i 
sixteen miles. But what did it cost me ? Nothing ! 
Yet most men would have looked on while I was ; 
raiding from village to village, with all the dogs bark- 
ing at mj heels, and would have called me a hero ; 
whereas, if they were to look at me now, they would 
call me an idle, lounging fellow. *' He makes a sermon 
on the Saturday, he gets into his study, he walks from 
end to end, he scribbles on a scrap of paper, he throws 
it away and scribbles on another; he takes snuff, he 
sits down, scribbles again, walks about. — *' The man 
cannot see that here is an exhaustion of the si>int 
which at jo^aSL will leave me worn to the extremity 
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of endurance. He cannot see tlie numberless efkitB o£ 
mind, which are crossed, and stifled, and recoil on tbe 
spirits, like the fruitless efforts of a traveller to get firm 
footing among the ashes on the steep sides of Mount 
Etna.* 



Elijah appears to hare been a man. of what we call a 
great spirit; yet we never find him rising against the 
humiliating methods which God was sometimes pleased 
to take with him ; whether he is to depend for his daily 
tood on the ravens, or is to be nourished by the slender 
pittance of a perishing widow. Pride would choose 
for us such means of provision as have some appear- 
ance of our own agency in them ; and stout-heartedness 
would lead us to refuse things if we cannot have them 
in our own way. 



The blessed man is he who is under education in 
God's school, where he endures chastisement, and by 
chastisement is instructed. The foolish creature is be- 
witched sometimes with the enchantments and sorceries 
of life. He begins to lose the lively sense of that some- 
thing which is superior to the glory of the world. His 
grovelling soul begins to say, *^ Is not this fine ? Is not 
that charming ? Is not that noble house worth a wish? 
Is not that equipage worth a sigh?" He must go to 
the Word of God to know what a thing is worth. He 
must be taught there to call things by their proper 
names. If he have lost this habit, when his heart puts 
the questions, he will answer them like a fool ; as I have 

* See the Adventarer, No. czxyii. 
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done a thousand times. He will forget that God puts 
bis children into possession of these things, as mere 
stewards, and that the possession of them increases their 
responsibility. He will sit down, and plan and scheme 
to obtain possession of things which he forgets are to be 
burnt and destroyed. But God dashes the fond scheme 
in pieces. He disappoints the project. And, with the 
chastisement he sends instruction ; for he knows that 
the silly creature, if left to himself, would begin, like 
the spider whose web has been swept away, to spin it 
again. And then the man sees that Job is blessed, not 
when God gives him sons, and daughters, and flocks, 
and herds, and power, and honour, but when God 
takes all these away: not when the schemes of his 
carnal heart are indulged, but when they are crossed 
and disappointed. 



A stubborn and rebellious mind in a Christian must 
be kept low by dark and trying dispensations. The 
language of God, in his providence, to such an one, is 
generally of this kind : •' I will not wholly hide myself. 
I will be seen by thee. But thou shalt never meet me 
except in a dark night and in a storm." Ministers of 
such a natural spirit are often fitted for eminent useful- 
ness by these means. 



The Christian in his sufferings is often tempted to 
think himself forgotten. But his afflictions are the 
clearest proofs that he is an object, both of Satan's 
enmity and. of God's fatherly discipline. Satan would 
not have man suffer a single trouble all his life long, if 
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be might have his way. He would give him the ihing 
his heart is set upon ; he would work in with his am- 
bition ; he would pamper his lust and his pride. Bat 
God has better things in reserve for his children ; and 
they must be brought to desire them and seek them, 
and this will be through the wreck and sacrifice of all 
that the heart holds dear. The Christian prays for 
fuller manifestations of Christ's power, and glory, and 
love to him ; but he is often not aware that this is, in 
truth, praying to be brought into the furnace, for in the 
furnace only it is that Christ can walk with his friends, 
and display, in their preservation and deliverance, his 
own almighty power. Yet, when brought thither, it is 
one of the worst parts of the trial that the Christian 
often thinks himself, for a time at least, abandoned. 
Job thought so ; but while he looked on himself as an 
outcast, the Infinite Spirit and the wicked spirit were 
holding a dialogue on his case! He was more an 
object of notice and interest than the largest armies that 
were ever assembled, and the mightiest revolutions that 
ever shook the world, considered merely in their tern* 
poral interests and consequences. Let the Christian 
be deeply concerned, in all his trials, to honour his 
Master before such observers. 



Affliction has a tendency, especially if long continued, 
to generate a kind of despondency and ill-tempex ; and 
spiritual incapacity is closely connected with pain and 
sickness. The spirit of prayer does not necessarily come 
with affliction. If this be not poured out upon the 
man, he will, like a wounded beast, skulk, to his den 
and growl there. 
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God has marked implicitness and simplicity of faith 
with pecfdiar approbation. He has done this through- 
out the Scripture, and he is doing it daily in the Chris- 
tian life. An unsuspecting, unquestioning, unhesitating 
spirit he delights to honour. He does not delight in a 
credulous, weak, and unstable mind ; he gives us full 
evidence, when he calls and leads, but he expects to 
find in us — ^what he himself bestows — an open ear and 
a disposed heart. Though he gives us not the evidence 
of sense, yet he gives such evidence as will be heard 
by an open ear, and followed by a disposed heart: 
'^ Thomas ! because thou hast seen me, thou hast be- 
lieved: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed." "We are witnesses what an open ear 
and a disposed heart will do in men of the world. If 
wealth is in pursuit, if a place presents itself before 
them, if their persons and families and affairs are the 
object, a whisper, a hint, a probability, a mere chance, 
is a sufficient ground of action. It is this very state of 
mind with regard to religion which God delights in and 
honours. He seems to put forth a hand and to say — 
'^Put thy hand into mine. Follow all my leaditigs. 
Keep thyself attentive to every turn." 



A sound heart is an excellent casuist. Men stand 
doubting what they shall do, while an evil heart is at 
the bottom. If, with St Paul, they simply did one 
iking^ the way would be plain. A miser or an ambi- 
tious man knows his points ; and he has such a simpli- 
city in the pursuit of them, that you seldom find him 
at a loss about the steps which he should tsJce to attain 
them. He has acquired a sort of instinctive habit in 
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his pursuit. Simplicitj and rectitude would hare pre- 
yented a thousand schisms in the church, which haye 
generally risen from men having something else in plan 
and prospect, and not the one thing. 



^^ What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt 
know hereafter" — ^is the unvaried language of God in 
his providence. He will have credit every step. He 
will not assign reasons, because he will exercise faith. 



Pride urges men to inquire into the philosophy of 
divine truth. They are not contented, for example, 
with the account which the Bible gives of the origin of 
evil, and its actual influence on mankind; but they 
would supply what God has left untold. They would 
explain the fitness and propriety of things. A mathe- 
matician may summon his scholars round his chair, and 
from self-evident principles deduce and demonstrate his 
conclusions ; he has axioms, but concerning evil we 
have none. A Christian may say on this subject, as 
Sir Christopher Wren did concerning the roof of King's 
College Chapel — " Show me how to fix the first stone, 
and I will finish the building." " Explain the origin 
of evil, and I will explain every other difficulty respect- 
ing evil/' We are placed in a disposition and consti- 
tution of things imder a righteous governor. If we will 
not rest satisfied with this, something is wrong in our 
state of mind. It is a solid satisfaction to every man 
who has been seduced into foolish inquiries, that it is 
utterly impossible to advance one inch by them. He 
must come back to rest in God's appointment; he myst 
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come back to sit patiently, meeklj, and with docility 
at the feet of a teacher. 



Duties are ours, eyents are God's. This remoyes an 
infinite burden from the shoulders of a miserable, 
tempted, dying creature. On this consideration only 
can he securely lay down his head and close his eyes. 



The Christian of^en thinks, and schemes, and talks 
like a practical Atheist. His eye is so conyersant with 
second causes, that the great moyer is little regarded. 
And yet those sentiments and that conduct of others, 
by which his afiairs are influenced, are not formed by 
chance and at random. They are attracted toward the 
system of his affairs or repelled from them by the Highest 
Power. We talk of attraction in the uniyerse, but 
there is no such thing as we are accustomed to consider 
it The natural and moral worlds are held together, in 
their respectiye operations, by an incessant administra- 
tion. It is the mighty grasp of a controlling hand 
which keeps eyery thing in its station. Were this con- 
trol suspended, there is nothing adequate to the pre- 
seryation of harmony and affection between my mind 
and that of my dearest friend for a single hour. 



Lord Chesterfield tells his son, that when he entered 
into the world and heard the conjectures and notions 
about public affairs, he was surprised at their folly, 
because he was in the secret, and knew what was pass- 
ing in the Cabinet. We negotiate; we make treaties; 
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we make war ; we cry for peace ; we have public hopes 
and fears ; we distrust one minister, and we repose on 
another ; we recall one general or admiral, because he 
has lost the national confidence, and we send out 
another with a full tide of hopes and expectations. We 
find something in men and measures, as the suffident 
cause of all sufferings or anticipations. But a religioiis 
man enters the Cabinet ; he sees, in all public fears and 
difficulties, the pressure of God's hand. So long as this 
pressure continues, he knows that we may move heayen 
and earth in vain; eyerjthing is bound up in icy 
fetters. But when God removes his hand, the wateis 
flow, measures avail, and hopes are accomplished. 



"We are too apt to forget our actual dependence on 
Providence for the circumstances of every instant. 
The most trivial events may determine our state in the 
world. Turning up one street instead of another, may 
bring us into company with a person whom we should 
not otherwise have met ; and this may lead to a train 
of other events which may determine the happiness or 
misery of our lives. 



Light may break in upon a man after he has taken a 
particular step ; but he will not condemn himself for 
the step taken in a less degree of light ; he may here- 
after see still better than he now does, and have reason 
to alter his opinion again. It is enough to satisfy us 
of our duty, if we are conscious that, at the time we 
take a step, we have an adequate motive. If we are 
conscious of a wrong motive, or of a rash proceeding, 
for such steps we must expect to suffer. 
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Trouble or difficulty befalling us after any particular 
step, is not, of itself, an argument that the step was 
wrong. A storm overtook the disciples in the ship ; 
but this was no proof that they had done wrong to go 
on board. Esau met Jacob, and occasioned him great 
fear and anxiety, when he left Laban ; but this did not 
prove him to have done wrong in the step which he 
had taken. Difficulties are no ground of presumption 
against us, when we did not run into them in following 
our own will; yet the Israelites were with difficulty 
convinced that they were in the path of duty when 
they found themselves shut in by the Red Sea. Chris- 
tians, and especially ministers, must expect troubles ; it 
is in this way that God leads them ; he conducts them 
"^r ardua ad asira." They would be in imminent 
danger if the multitude at all times cried, *•*• Hosanna !" 

We must remember that we are short-sighted crea- 
tures. We are like an unskilful chess-player, who 
takes the next piece, while a skilful one looks further. 
He who " sees the end from the beginning" will often 
appoint us a most inexplicable way to walk in. Joseph 
was put into the pit and the dungeon ; but this w^as the 
way which led to the throne. 

We often want to know too much and too soon. 
We want the light of to-morrow, but it will not come 
till to-morrow. And then a slight turn, perhaps, will 
throw such light on our path, that we shall be aston- 
ished we saw not our way before. " I can wait," says 
Lavater. This is a high attainment. We must labour, 
therefore, to be quiet in that path from which we can- 
not recede without danger and evil. 



There is not a nobler sight in the world than an 
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aged and experienced Christian, who, baring been 
sifted in the sieve of temptation, stands forth as a con- 
firmer of the assaulted — testifying, from his own trials, 
the reality of religion ; and meeting, by his warnings, 
and directions, and consolations, the cases of all who 
may be tempted to doubt it 



The Christian expects his reward, not as due tb 
merit; but as connected, in a constitution of grace, 
with those acts which grace enables him to perform. 
The pilgrim, who has been led to the gate of heaven, 
will not knock there as worthy of being admitted ; but 
the gate shall open to him, because he is brought 
thither. He who " sows," even " with tears," the 
'* precious seed" of faith, hope, and love, " shall doubt- 
less come again with joy, and bring his sheaves with 
him ;" because it is in the very nature of that seed to 
yield, under the kindly influence secured to it, a joyfiil 
harvest. 



ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 



THE CHEISTIAN MINISTET. 



ON A MINISTER'S QUALIFYING HIMSELF FOR HIS 

OFFICE. 

When a young minister sets out, he should sit down 
and ask himself, How he may best qiudify himself for 
his office? 

How does a physician qualify himself? It is not 
enough that he offers to feel the pulse. He must read, 
and inquire, and observe, and make experiments, and 
correct himself again and again. He must lay in a 
stock of medical knowledge before he begins to feel the 
pulse. 

The minister is a physician of a far higher order. 
He has a vast field before him. He has to study an 
infinite variety of constitutions. He is to furnish him- 
self with the knowledge of the whole system of reme- 
dies. He is to be a man of skill and expedient. If 
one thing fail, he must know how to apply another. 
Many intricate and perplexed cases will come before 
him : it will be disgraceful to him not to be prepared 
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other men. No man of eminence in his profession is 
destitute of such a partial feeling for his profession, 
though his judgment may remonstrate with him thereon 
as an unfounded partiality. The minister, however, is 
required so to yiew all other pursuits ; he alone is the 
man whose aim is eternity ; he alone is the man whose 
office and profession, in all their parts, are raised into 
dignity and importance by their direct reference to 
eternity. For eternity he schemes, and plans, and la- 
bours. 

He should become a philosopher also; he should 
make experiments on himself and others, in order to 
find out what will produce effect. He is a fisherman; 
and the fisherman must fit himself to his employment. 
If some fish will bite only by day, he must fish by day; 
if others will bite only by moonlight, he must fish for 
them by moonlight. He has an engine to work, and 
it must be his most assiduous endeavour to work his 
engine to the full extent of its powers ; and to find out 
its powers, is the first step toward success and effect 
Many men play admirably on the organ, if you would 
allow to them that there is no difierence between an 
organ and a harpsichord, but they have utterly mistaken 
its powers. Combination is the unrivalled excellence 
of the organ, and therefore he only can display its 
powers who studies the chords and stops in all their 
infinite variety of resolution and composition, rather 
than the rapid motion of his fingers only. 

But all the minister's efforts will be vanity, or worse 
than vanity, if he have not unction. Unction must 
come down from heaven, and spread a savour, and relish, 
and feeling over his ministry. And, among all the 
other means of qualifying himself for his office, the 
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)ible must hold the first place, and the last also must 
>e given to " the word of God and prayer." 



)N THE ASSISTANCE WHICH A MINISTER HAS REASON 
TO EXPECT IN THE DISCHARGE OF HIS PUBLIC 
DUTY. 

Men hare carried their views on this subject to ex- 
zemes. Enthusiasts have said that learning, and that 
itadjing and writing sermons, have injured the church. 
rhe accurate men have said, ''Go and hear one of 
these enthusiasts hold forth ! " 

But both classes may be rendered useful. Let each 
correct its evils, yet do its work in its own way. 

Some men set up exorbitant notions about accuracy. 
Bat exquisite accuracy is totally lost on mankind. The 
greater part of those who hear, cannot be brought to 
see the points of the accurate man. The Scriptures are 
Dot written in this manner. I should advise a young 
minister to break through all such cobwebs as these 
unphilosophical men would spin round him. An humble 
and modest man is silenced if he sees one of these critics 
before him. He should say, '^ I am God's servant. To 
my own Master I stand or fall. I will labour according 
to the utmost ability which God giveth, and leave all 
consequences to him." 

We are especially taught in the New Testament to 
glorify the Spirit of God ; and in his gracious operations 
in our ministry we are nearer the apostolic times than 
we often think ourselves. 

But this assistance is to be expected by us, as labour- 
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he is held forth with simplicity. All the lines must 
centre in him. I feel this in mj own experience, and 
therefore I govern my ministry by it ; bnt then this is 
to be done according to the analogy of faith — ^not igno- 
rantly, absurdly, and falsely. I doubt not, indeed, bnt 
that excess on this side is less pernicious than excess on 
the other, because God will bless his own especial ordi- 
nance, though partially understood and partially ex- 
hibited. 

There are many weighty reasons for rendering Christ 
prominent in our ministry : — 

1. Christ cheers the jpro*pec^— Every thing connected 
with him has light and gladness thrown round it I 
look out of my window — the scene is scowling, dark, 
frigid, forbidding ; I shudder, my heart is chilled. But 
let the sun break forth from the cloud, I can feel, I can 
act, I can spring. 

2. God descending and dwelling with man is a truth 
so infinitely grand^ that it mtist absorb all other, — *' You 
are his attendants ! Well. But the King! There he 
is !— the King." 

3. Out of Christ God is not intelligible^ much lets 
amiable. — Such men as Clarke and Abemethy talk 
sublime nonsense. A sick woman said to me, **Sir! 
I have no notion of God. I can form no notion of 
him. You talk to me about him, but I cannot get a 
single idea that seems to contain anything." But yon 
know how to conceive of Jesus Christ as a man ! God 
comes down to you in him, full of kindness and con- 
descension. '' Ah ! sir, that gives me something to lay 
hold on. There I can rest. I understand God in Us 
Son." But if God is not intelligible out of Christ, 
much less is he amiable, though I ought to feel him 
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80. He is an object of horror and arersion to me, 
corrupted as I am ! I fear, I tremble, I resist, I hate, 
I rebel. 

4. A preacher may pursue /lis topic^ ttithaut hetng 
led hy it to Christ. — A roan who is accustomed to in- 
Yestigate topics is in danger. He takes up his topic 
and pursues it; he takes up another and pursues it. 
At length Jesus Christ becomes his topic, and then he 
pursues that If he cannot so feel and think as to 
bend all subjects naturally and gracefully to Christ, he 
must seek his remedy in selecting such as are more 
eyangelicaL 

5. God puts peculiar honour on the preaching ^ 
Christ crucified. — A philosopher may philosophise his 
hearers, but the preaching of Christ must convert them. 
John the Baptist will make his hearers tremble ; but 
if '^ the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he/' let him exhibit that peculiar feature of his superi- 
ority — Jesus Christ. Men may preach Christ ignor- 
antly, blunderingly, absurdly; yet God will give it 
efficacy, because he is determined to magnify his own 
ordinance. 

6. God seems^ in Hie doctrine of the Cross, to design 
the destntction of mans pride. — Even the murderer and 
the adulterer sometimes become subjects of (he grace 
of the gospel, because the murderer and adulterer are 
more easily convinced and humbled ; but the man of 
virtue is seldom reached, because the man of virtue 
disdains to descend. '^ Remember me I" saved a dying 
malefactor. ^^ God, I thank theel" condemned a proud 
Pharisee. 

Every minister should therefore inquire, '^ What is 
for me the wisest way of preaching Christ to meni** 
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Some seem to think that in the choice of a wise waj, 
there lurks always a trimming disposition. There me 
men, doubtless, who wiU sacrifice to self eren Ghnt 
Jesus the Lord ; but thej of all men are farthest from 
the thing. There is a secret in doing it, which none 
but an honest man can discoYer. The knaye is not 
half wise enough. 

We are not to judge one another in these ihingib 
Sufficient it is to us to know what we have to da 
There are different ways of doing the same thing, and 
that with success and acceptance. We see this in 
the apostles themselves. They not only preached 
Christ in different ways, but what is more, they 
could not do this like one another. They declare this 
fact themselves, and acknowledge the grace of Qod 
in their respective gifts. " Our beloved brother Panl 
writes," says St Peter, " according to the wisdom given 
unto him." But there are Peters in our days who 
would say, '^Paul is too learned. Away with these 
things, which are hard to be understood. He should 
be more simple; I dislike all this reasoning.'' And 
there are Pauls who would say, ^^ Peter is rash and un- 
guarded ; he should put a curb on his impetuosity." 
And there are Johns who would say, ''They should 
both discharge their office in my soft and winning 
manner. No good will come of this fire and noise." 
Nothing of this sort. '' Each hath his proper gift of 
God ; one after this manner, and another after that ;" 
and each seems only desirous ^' to occupy faithfully tiU 
his Master come," leaving his brethren to ^' stand or ftll 
to their own Master." 

Tdo much dependence is often placed on a system of 
rational contrivance. An ingenious man thinks he can 
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80 manage to preach Christ, that his hearos will say, 
^^ Here is nothing of Methodism ! This has nothing to 
do with that system ! " I will yentore to saj^ if this is 
the sentiment commnnicated bj his ministry, that he 
has not deliyered his message. The people do not 
know what he means, or he has kept back part of Grod's 
truth. He has fallen on a carnal contrirance, to avoid 
a cross, and he does no good to souls. The whole 
message must be delivered, and it is better it should be 
deliyered even coarsely than not at all. We may lay 
it down as a principle, that if the gospel be a medicine, 
and a specific too, as it is, it must be got down such as 
it is. Any attempt to sophisticate and adulterate will 
deprive it of its efficacy, and will often recoil on the 
man who makes the attempt to his shame and confu- 
sion. The Jesuits tried to render Christianity palatable 
to the Chinese by adulterating it, but the Jesuits were 
driven with abhorrence from the empire. 

If we have to deal with men of learning, let us 
9how learning so far as to demonstrate that it bears its 
testimony to the truth.- But accommodation in manner 
must often spring from humility. We must condescend 
to the capacity of men, and make the truth intelligible 
to them. 

If this be our manner of preaching Christ, we must 
make up our minds not to regard the little caviller, 
who will judge us by the standard of his favourite 
author or preacher. We must be cautious, too, since 
men of God have been and ever will be the butt and 
scorn of the world, of thinking that we can escape its 
sneers and censures. It is a foolish project to avoid 
giving offence ; but it is our duty to avoid giving un- 
necessary offence. It is necessary offence, if it is given 
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by the truth ; but it is unnecessarj, if our own 
occasion it. 

I have often thought that St Paul was rais 
peculiarly to be an example to others, in labour 
discover the wisest way of exhibiting the gospel 
only that he was to be a great pattern in other ] 
but designedly raised up for this very thing, 
does he labour to make the truth reasonably 
How does he strain every nerve, and ransack 
comer of the heart, to make it reasonably pala 
We need not be instructed in his particular m< 
when h^ says, ^^ I became all things to all men, 
any means I might save some." His history is s 
ment on the declaration. 

The knowledge of Jesus Christ is a wonderfu 
tery. Some men think they preach Christ glor 
because they name him every two minutes in 
sermons ; but that is not preaching Christ. To i 
stand, and enter into, and open his various offic* 
characters — the glories of his person and worl 
relation to us, and ours to him, and to Go 
Father and God the Spirit through him — this 
knowledge of Christ. The divines of the presei 
are stunted dwarfs in this knowledge, comparec 
the great men of the last age. To know Jesus 
for ourselves is to make him a consolation, d 
strength, righteousness, companion, and end. 

This is the aspect in which religion should b 
sented to mankind : it is suited, above all otl 
produce effect; and effect is our object. We 
take human nature as we find human nature, 
must take human nature in great cities, as w< 
human nature in great cities. We may say — ' 
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or that is the aspect which ought to hare most effect : 
we mast illuminate the mind : we must enlist the rea- 
son : we must attack the conscience." We may do all 
this, and yet our comparatire want of success in be- 
getting and educating the sons of glory, may demon- 
strate to us that there is some more effectire way ; and 
that sound sense and philosophy call on us to adopt 
that way, hecatue it is most effectire. 

Our system of preaching must meet mankind ; they 
must find it possible to liye in the bustle of the world, 
and yet serve God : after being worried and harassed 
with its concerns, let them hear cheering truths con- 
cerning Christ's loye and care and pity, which will 
operate like an enchantment in dispelling the cares of 
life, and calming the anxious perturbations of con- 
science. Bring forward priyileges, and enforce duties 
in their proper places and proportions. 

Let there be no extremes ; yet I am arrived at this 
conviction — Men who lean toward the extreme of 
evangelical privileges in their ministry, do much more 
to the conversion of their hearers than they do who 
lean toward the extreme of requirement. And my 
own experience confirms my observation. I feel my- 
self repelled, if anything chills, loads, or urges me. 
This is my nature, and I see it to be very much the 
nature of other men. But let me hear, ^' Son of man, 
thou hast played the harlot with many lovers ; yet re- 
turn again to me, saith the Lord," — I am melted and . 
subdued. i 










ON A MINISTER'S FAMILIAR INTERCOURSE WITH 

HIS HEARERS. 

What passes on these occasions too often sayonis of 
this world. We become one atnong our heaien. 
They come to church on Sunday, atid we jpreach : the 
week comes round again, and its nonsense with it 
Now, if a minister were what he should be, the people 
would feel it. They would not attempt to introduce 
this dawdling, silly, diurnal chat. When we counte- 
nance this, it looks as though, '^ On the Sunday I am 
ready to do my business, and in the week you may do 
yours," This lowers the tone of what I say on tiie 
Sabbath. It forms a sad comment on my preaching. 

I hare traced, I think, some of the eril that lies at 
the root of this. We are more concerned to be thought 
gentlemen than to be felt as ministers. Now, being 
desirous to be thought a man who has kept good com- 
pany, strikes at the root of that rough work— ^e 
bringing of God into his own world. It is hard and 
rough work to bring God into his own world. To talk 
of a Creator, and Preserver, and Redeemer, is an out- 
rage on the feelings of most companies. 

There is important truth in what Mr Wesley said to 
his preachers, when rightly understood, however it may 
have been ridiculed : — '* You have no more to do with 
being gentlemen than dancing-masters." The character 
of a minister is far beyond that of a mere gentleman. It 
takes a higher walk. He will, indeed, study to be a real 
gentleman : he will be the farthest possible from a rude man: 
he will not disdain to learn, nor to practise the decencies 
of society ; but he will sustain a still higher character. 
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higher. I did not see this at the time ; hat I now see 
it to have heen a great error. A wealthy man huilds & 
fine house, and opens to himself fine prospects; he 
wants jou to see them, for he is sick of them himself. 
They thus draw you into their schemes. A man has 
got ten thousand pounds : you congratulate him on it, 
and that without any intimation of his danger or his 
responsibility. Now, you may tell him in the pul[Ht 
that riches are nothing worth ; but you will tell him this 
in vain, while you tell him out of it that they are. 

Lord Chesterfield says, a man's character is degraded 
when he is to be had. A minister ought never to be 
had. 



ON A MINISTER*S ENCOURAGING ANIMADVERSION 

ON HIMSELF. 

It is a serious inquiry for a minister. How far he 
should encourage animadversion on himself in his hear- 
ers. He will encounter many ignorant and many cen* 
sorious remarks, but he may gain much on the whole. 

He should lay down to himself a few principles. 

It is better that a minister smart than mistake. It 
is better tbat a traveller meet a surly, impertinent fellow 
to direct him in his way than lose his way. A minister 
is so important in his office, tbat, whatever others think 
of it, he should regard this, and this only, as the trans- 
action for eternity. But a man may be labouring in 
the fire, he may be turning the world upside down, and 
yet be wrong. You say, he must read his Bible. True; 
but he must use all means. He must build his useful- 
ness on this principle, if by any means« If the wheel 
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bitches, let him, bj any means, discorer where it 
bitches. This principle is to be worked continnallj in 
bis mind. He must labour to keep it up to a fine, keen 
edge. Let him never beliere that bis view of himself 
is sufficient. A merchant sailing in quest of gain is 
so intent on his object, that he will take a hint from 
any man. If we had all the meaning to which we pre- 
tend in our pursuits, we should feel and act like him. 

A minister must lay down also as a principle, that he 
will never sufficiently understand his own pride and 
self-love, and that confidence in his own sense which 
cleaves closely to every man. He must consider this as 
the general malady. Man is blind and obstinate — ^poor 
and proud. This silly creature, through ignorance of 
this principle, will not only not hear a vulgar hearer 
who animadverts on him, but he will scarcely listen to 
a superior man among his hearers. He attends to such 
a one, because it would be indecent not to attend. But 
he finds some excuse for himself in his own bosom. He 
reverences what is said very little, if at all. He strokes 
and flatters himself, and makes up the affair very well 
in his own mind. 

A minister should consider how much more easily a 
weak man can read a wise man, than a wise man can 
read himself, and that for this reason, — no man can see 
and hear himself. He is too much formed in his own 
habits, his family notions, his closet notions, to detect 
himself. He who stands by and sees a game played has 
vast advantages over the players. Besides, preachers 
err systematically, learnedly, scientifically. The simple 
hearer has an appeal to nature in his heart. He can 
often feel that his minister is wrong, when he is not 
able to set him right. Dr Manton, no doubt, thought 
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he had preached well, and as became him, before the 
Lord Major; but he felt himself reproved and in- 
structed when a poor man pulled him bj the sleere, and 
told him he had understood nothing of his sermon. 
There was an appeal in this poor man's breast to ni^ 
tare ; nature could not make anj thing of the doctor's 
learning. When Apelles took his stand behind his 
picture, he was a wise man ; and he was a wise man, 
too, when he altered the shoe on the hint of the cobbler. 
The cobbler in his place was to be heard. 

A minister should eonsider, too, that few will yenr 
ture to speak taa public man. It is a rare thing to hear 
a man say, '* Upon my word that thing, or your general 
manner, is defective or improper." If a wise man says 
this, he shows a regard which the united stock of five 
hundred flatterers will not equal. I would set down 
half the blunders of ministers to their not listening to> 
animadversion* I have heard it said — for the men who 
would animadvert on us talk among themselves if we 
refuse to let them talk to us — I have heard it said,. 
« Why don't you talk to him ? " *^ Why don't I talk to 
him ! because he will not hear V^ 

Let him eonsider, moreover, that this aversion from 
reproof is not wise. This is a symptom of the disease* 
Why should he want this hushing~up of the disorder? 
This is a mark of a little mind. A great man can afford 
to lose ; a little, insignificant fellow is afraid of being 
snuffed out. 

A minister mistakes who should refuse to read any 
anonymous letters. He may, perhaps, see nothing in 
them the first time ; but, let him read them again and 
again. The writer raises his superstructure, probaUyi 
on a slight basis ; yet there is generally some sort of ooca* 
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sion. If he points out but a small error, jet that is worth 
detecting. 

In the present habits of men, it is so difficult to get 
them to tell the naked truth, that a minister should show 
disposition to be corrected i he should show himself to 
be sensible of the want of it. He is not to encourage 
idle people t that could be pioductive of no possible 
good.. 

These are some of the reasons for a minister's en^ 
eour^ement, in a judicious manner, of animadversion 
on> himself in his hearers. 

Sometimes, howerer, a man will come who appears 
to be an impertinent man, independently of what he has 
to remark«-^a man who is evidently disposed to be 
troublesome. Such a man came to me with, ** Sir, you 
said such a thing that seemed to lean to the doctrine of 
universal redemption. Fray^ sir, may I speak a little 
with you on that subject V The manner of the man at 
once marked his character* He seemed to bring with 
him this kind of sentiment — '^ I'll go and set that man 
right. I'll call that man to account.'' It was a sort of 
democratic insolence of mind. Instead of answering 
him as he expected, I treated him as a child. I turned 
it into an occasion of preaching a sermon to him :^- 
^^ Sir, do you come to instruct me, or to be instructed ? 
Before we enter on a question which has exercised the 
greatest men, we want a preparedness of mind : want a 
deep humility — a teachableness — a spirit of dependence 
—of which you seem to me to have but little." 

On the other hand, a man may come, quite as igno- 
rant as the other, yet a simple character. I have dis- 
tressed him. Though he cannot, perhaps, be made to 
understand what he inquires about, yet a minister 
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should say to himself, '^ Have I puzzled him? He is 
wounded, and he comes for help." 

A minister should rememher that he is not always to 
act (md speak authoritatively. He sits on his friend's 
chair, and his friend says his things to him with frank- 
ness. They may want, perhaps, a little decorum ; hot 
he should receive them in the most friendly and good- 
humoured way in the world. A thing strikes this man 
and that man : he may depend on it that it has some 
foundation. 

But there are persons whom a minister should more 
than encourage to animadvert on him. He should em- 
ploy them. He should explain himself to them. He 
does not merely want an account of his sermon, hit 
he employs them on husiness. To such sensible par- 
sons he will say, — *' What serious judgment do you 
form of my preaching ? Do tell me what sort of man 
I am." 

A minister has to treat with another sort of hearers— 
imcandid men, and yet men of capacity : a sort of men 
who are not now pleased and then displeased. They 
spy a blot everywhere. He is likely to make a mistake 
with regard to such men : — " What signifies the opinion 
of that man ? That man can never he pleased." True! 
that man cannot be pleased, but it does not follow that 
he tells you no truth. In treating with such a man, he 
should say — " His edge maybe too keen for candour and 
sound judgment ; yet, if it lays open to me what I could 
not otherwise see, let me improve by its keenness. 
What hurt can he do me ? He may damp or irritate 
others by talking thus to them ; but let me learn what 
is to be learnt from him." Such a man lifts a minister 
from his standing, where he settles down too easily an<^ 
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If I know a man to be of this dass, I will di»- 
sh : ^This is the man, bat that is myself!" If 
Id >mte a book to stand the fire, let me find out 
Terest censor. Mj friend is bat half the man : 
s a consentaneoosness of sentiment between as : 
ve £dlen in together, till we scarcely know how 
ST from each other. Let the man come who says 
ere I can discorer yoa to yoorself ; and there!" 
est hints, perhaps, axe obtained from snarling 
Medicaments make the patient smart, bat 
eal. 

a minister most not take this in the gross. He 
to inyite rude men ronnd his door. If he soffers 
surers to treat him irrererently — ^if he allow them 
pute with him on every occasion — ^he will bring 
>n the church. '^The priest's lips most keep 
edge/' If a parent allow his children to question 
hing, so that nothing is to be settled without a 
ed proofs, they will soon despise their teacher, for 
will think themselves able to teach him. The 
:er must have decided superiority and authority, 

will want one of the principal qualities of his 
try. This is not inconsistent with receiviog hints, 
ay mistake in some things : but he should mark 
»mplexion of his congregation in decidiog how far 
ure to be heard on his mistakes. If the people are 
', forward, confident in their own sense, they are 

to be encouraged. They are gone too far. 
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ON THE LIMITS WHICH A MINISTER SHOULD PUT 
TO THE INDULGENCE OF HIS CURIOSITY, WITH 
REGARD TO PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 

An extreme is to be avoided. Some persons would 
condemn even rational curiosity. But ^^ the works of 
the Lord are great : sought out of all them that hare 
pleasure therein." I would not object, therefore, to 
visit the museum ; or to go to see the rare natural 
productions often exhibited. I would enlarge, too, my 
views of man and the world, by frequenting the pano- 
ramas of cities. And, though I would not run after 
every sight, yet I would use my Kberty in selecting. 

But some are in an opposite extreme. They are 
found everywhere. But he who sustains the charac- 
ter of ^^ a scribe of the kingdom of heaven," ought not 
to be found everywhere. The man who is ^^ seeking 
a heavenly country," will show the spirit of one whose 
conversation is there. 

There is something in religion, when rightly appre- 
hended, that is masculine and grand. It removes 
those little desires which are ^* the constant hectic of 
a fool." 

Everything of the drama, and whatever is so dis- 
tinctly the ^^ course of this world," must be shunned. 
If a minister take one step into the wcHrld, his hearers 
will take two. Much may be learnt from the senti- 
ments of men of the world. If a man of this cha- 
racter who heard me preach should meet me where he 
would say, " Why, I did not expect to see you here!" 
— then he ought not to have seen me there. 

There must be measure and proportion in our atten- 
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tioD. to arts and sciences. These were the very idols of 
the heathen world : and what are they, who now follow 
them with an idolatrous eagerness, but like children, 
who are charmed with the sparkling of a rocket, and 
yet see nothing in the sun ? 

Yet I would not indulge a cynical temper. If I go 
through a gentleman's gallery of pictures, I would say, 
^' This is an admirable Claude ! " — but I would take 
occasion to drop a hint of something higher and better, 
and to make it felt that I fell in with these things 
rather incidentally than purposely. But all this must 
be done with tenderness and humility : '^ I tread on the 
pride of Plato," said Diogenes, as he walked over 
Plato's carpet : *< Yes — and with more pride," said 
Plato. 

" They pass best over the world," said Queen Eliza- 
beth, *^ who trip over it quickly ; for it is but a bog. If 
we stop, we sink." 

I would not make it my criterion — *' Christ would 
not come hither ! " I must take a lower standard in 
these things. I am a poor creature, and must be con- 
tented to learn in many places, and by many scenes, 
which Christ need not to have frequented* 



ON THE MEANS OF PROMOTING A SPIRIT OP DEVOTION 

IN CONGREGATIONS. 

Let us ask, " What is man ? " He is a creature of 
feeling, as well as of intellect. We must interest him 
as we can. It is unphilosophical to depend on the 
mere statement of truth. No doubt there is a contrary 
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error ; for what is the end of excitisg attention, if their 
is nothing deserving attention ? 

It is of the first importance to put meaning into 
every part of the service. In either extreme, of ap^ 
pealing to the understanding or the feelings, there may 
he no meaning : in a dull and lifeless preacher, there is 
no meaning ; and in one of a contrary character, there 
may he nothing worthy of the name. 

There is, besides, too little attention, in many 
churches, to man as man. I would consult his conve- 
nience in all lawful points. If he could sit easier on 
cushions, he should have cushions. I would not tell 
him to be warm in God's service, while I leave him tp 
shiver with cold. No doors should creak ; no windows 
should rattle. 

Music has an important effect on devotion. Wher- 
ever fantastical music enters, it betrays a corrupt prin- 
ciple. A congregation cannot enter into it ; or, if it 
does, it cannot be a Christian congregation. Wher- 
ever there is an attempt to set off the music in the 
service, and the attempt is apparent, it is the first step 
toward carnality. Though there is too little life in the 
style of music adopted among the Moravians, yet the 
simplicity of Christianity pervades their devotion. 

Order is important. Some persons, by coming in 
when they please, propagate a loose habit of mind. 
For man is a sympathetic creature; and what he.seei 
others neglect, he is in danger of growing negligent in 
himself. If the reader goes through the service as 
though the great business for which they are assembled 
is not yet begun, the people will soon feel thus them* 
selves. 

The minister should take occasion frequently to 
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impress on the people the importance of the work in 
which thej are engaged. It is not enough to take it 
for granted that thej feel this. We must take nothing 
for granted. Man needs to he reminded of ererjthing, 
for he soon forgets everything. 

Monotony must he, ahove all things, aToided. The 
mind is vagrant; monotony cannot recall it There 
may he continued vehemence, while the attention is 
not excited ; it is disturbance and noise ; there is no- 
thing to lead the mind into a useful train of thought or 
feeling. 

There is an opposite error to vehemence. Men of 
sense and literature depress devotion by treating things | 
abstractedly. Simplicity, with good sense, is of un- 
speakable value. ^Religion must not be rendered ab- 
stract and curious. If a curious remark presents itself^ ' 
reserve it for another place. The hearer gets away : 
from the bustle and business of the week ; he comes 
trembling under his fears ; he would mount upward in 
his spirit ; but a curious etymological disquisition chills j 
and repels him. { 

In truth, we should be men of business in our con- { 
gregations. We should endeavour both to excite and 
instruct our hearers. We should render the service an 
interesting affair in all its parts. We should rouse men : 
we should ^^ bind up the broken-hearted;" we should 
*^ comfort the feeble-minded;" we should *' support the 
weak ;" we should ^ become all things to aU men, if by 
any means we may save some." 
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ON THE MARRIAGE OF CHRISTIAN HINISTEBa 

It seems to me that many men do not gire suffident 
weight to our Lord's observations upon those ^^who 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake," ncNT to St Paul's reasoning on the subject of mar- 
riage. I would only imply, that both our Lord and 
the apostle seem to establish it as a principle, that a 
single state, when it can be chosen, and is chosen 
for the sake of the gospel, is the superior state. 
This, I fear, is too much forgotten ; and those men, 
who might have *' received the saying," and have 
done more service to the Church of God by receiving it, 
have given it little or no weight in their deliberations. 

And yet it ought to be considered, that the very cha- 
racter which would best fit men for living in a single 
state, would abstract them too much from the feelii^ 
and wants of their people. I am fully sensible that I 
should have been hardened against the distresses of my 
hearers, if I had not been reduced from my natmal 
stoicism by domestic sufferings. | 

The cases, I allow, are extremely few, in which a 
man may do, on the whole, more service to the Church 
by imitating St Paul than by marrying ; yet there are 
such cases ; and it behoves every minister seriously to 
consider himself and his situation, before he determinflf 
on marriage. He should not regard this state as indii- 
pensably necessary to bin), but should always remember 
that, ccBteris pai^hus^ he who remains single is most 
worthy of honour. 

But when it is proper that a minister should many, 
and he has determined to do it, how few select such 
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nromen as suit their high and h<Aj ciiaracter ! A minis- 
:er is like a man who has undertaken to traverse the 
nrorld. He has not only fair and {feasant ground to 
Tavel oyer, hut he must encounter deserts, and marshes, 
md mountains. The traveller wants a firm and steady 
rtay. His wife should be, above all things, a woman 
)f fadth and prayer— ^a woman, too, of a sound mind 
md of a tender heart — and one who will account it her 
rlory to lay herself out in co-operating with her hus- 
band, by meeting his wants and soothing his cares. 
She should be his unfailing resource, so far as he ought 
to seek this in the creature. Blessed is she who is thus 
qualified and thus lives ! 

But, after all, the married minista*, if he would live 
ievotedly, must move in a determined sphere. What- 
ever his wife may be, yet she is a woman ; and if things 
ire to go on well, they must have two separate worlds, 
rhere may, indeed, be cases when a man, with some- 
ihii^ of a soft and feminine cast about his mind, may 
be united to a woman of a mind so superior and cul- 
tivated, that he may choose to make it his plan that 
they shall move in the same world. In such rare cases 
It may be done with less inconvenience than in any 
other. But even here the highest end is sacrificed to 
feeling. Every man, whatever be his natural disposi- 
tion, who would urge his powers to the highest end, 
must be a man of solitary studies. Some uxorious men 
of considerable minds have moved so much in the 
women's world, that reflection, disquisition, and the 
energies of thoi^ht have been rained by the habit of 
indulging the lighta:, softer, and more playful qualities. 
Such a man is, indeed, the idol of the female world ; 
but he would rather deserve to be so, if he stood upon 
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bis own ground while be attempted to meet their wants, 
instead of descending to mingle among them. 

God has put a difference between the sexes, but 
education and manners have put a still greater. They 
are designed to move in separate spheres, but* occasion- 
ally to unite together in order to soften and relicTe each 
other. To attempt any subversion of God's design 
herein is being wiser than He who made us, and who 
has so established this affair that each sex has its 
separate and appropriate excellence, only to be attained 
by pursuing it in the order of nature. Thought is or 
ought to be the characterising feature of the man, and 
feeling that of the woman. 

Every man and woman in the world has an appro- 
priate mind, and that in proportion to their strength of 
thought and feeling. Each has a way of their own — a 
habit — a system — a world — separated and solitary, in 
which no person on earth can have communion widi 
them. Job says of God, *' He knoweth the way that I 
take ;" and, when the Christian finds a want of compe- 
tency in his bosom-friend to understand and meet his 
way, he turns with an especial nearness and familiarity 
of confidence to God, who knoweth it in all its con* 
nections and associations, its peculiarities and its imper- 
fections. 

I may be thought to speak harshly of the female 
character ; but, whatever persuasion I have of its iit- 
tended distinction from that of man, I esteem a woman, 
who aims only to be what God designed her to be, as 
honourable as any man on earth. She stands not in the 
same order of excellence, but she is equally honourable. 

But women have made themselves, and weak men 
haye contributed to make them, what God never cb- 
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signed them to be. Let any thinking man surrej the 
female character as it now stands— often nervous, debi- 
litated, and imaginative, and this superinduced chieflj 
bj education and manners — and he will find it impossible 
that any great yigour of mind can be preserved, or any 
high intellectual pursuits cultivated, so far as this 
character stands in his way. 

*'* Doing as others do," is the prevalent principle of the 
present female character, to whatever absurd, preposte- 
rous, masculine, or even wicked lengths it may lead. This 
is, so far as it avails with man or woman, the ruin, 
death, and grave of all that is noble, and virtuous, and 
praiseworthy. 

A studious man, whose time is chiefly spent at home, 
and especially a minister, ought not to have to meet the 
imaginary wants of his wife. The disorders of an ima- 
ginative mind are beyond calculation. He is not worthy 
the name of a husband who will not with delight nurse 
his wife, with all possible tenderness and love, through 
a real visitation, however long ; but he is ruined if he 
&lls upon a woman of a sickly fancy. It is scarcely 
to be calculated what an influence the spirit of his wife 
will have on his own, and on all his ministerial affairs. 
If she comes not up to the full standard, she will so far 
impede him, derange him, unsanctify him. 

If there is such a thing as good in this world, it is in 
the ministerial 'office. The affairs of this employment 
are the greatest in this world. In prosecuting these 
with a right spirit, the minister keeps in motion a vast 
machine ; and such are the incalculable consequences 
of his wife's character to him, that, if she assist him 
not in urging forward the machine, she will hang as a 
dead weight upon its wheels. 
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A woman may liare a high taste ; her Aatnorsd temper 
may be peevish and fretful; she mij hare a ddi- 
cate and fastidious mind; she may hmg fer eTCfy 
thing she sees. It is not enough that she is in realilj 
a pious woman. Her taste, her mind, her laaniMfS 
must hare a decomra and congraity to ber husband's 
office and situation. She must bear ta be crossed in 
her wishes for unsuitable objects. He will say, trith 
firmness, '^ This shall not be. It is not enough tlttt 
it would gratify you : it is wrong. It is not enoi^ 
that it is not flagrantly sinful : it is improper^ unsuit- 
able to our character and station.* It is not enough tliat 
money will buy it, and I have got money : it would 
be a culpable use of our talent. It is not enough that 
your friend possesses such a thing : we statnd and Mt 
to our own Master." 



ON VIStTING DEATH-BEDS. 

I HATE found it, in many cases, a difficidt thing to deal 
with a death-bed. We are called in to death-beds of 
various kinds. 

The true pilgrim sends for us to set before him the 
food on which he has fed throughout his journey. He 
has a keen appetite. He wants strength and Tigotf 
for the last effort, and then all is for ever weU. Be 
is gone home, and is at rest 

Another man sends for us^ because it is decent, or 
his friends importime him, or his conscieiice is alarmed; 

* ** Nee, tibi quid liceat, sed quid fecuise deoebit, 
Occarrat."^CZaic«{uM. 
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bat he is ignorant of sin and of salyatioii : lie is either 
indifi^ent about both, or he has made up his mind in 
his own way : h& wants the minister to confirm him in 
his own yiewS) and smooth OTer the wound. I hare 
seen snch men mad with rage, while I have been beat- 
ing down their refuges of lies, and setting forth to them 
God's refV^e. There is a wise and holj medium to be 
obserred in treating such cases : — ^' I am not come to 
daub jou oyer with untempered mortar: I am not 
come to send you to the bar of God with a lie in your 
right hand. But neither am I come to mortify yon, to 
put you to unnecessary pain, to embitter you, or to 
exasperate you." There is a kindness, affection, tender- 
ness, meekness, and patience, through which aman's feel- 
ings and conscience will condemn him while he opposes. 
I haye found it a yery effectual method to begin widi 
myself : it awakens attention, conciliates the mind, and 
iDsinuates conyiction : — ^' Whateyer others think of 
themselyes, I stand condemned before God: my 
heart is so desperately wicked, that, if God had 
not showed me in his Word a remedy in Jesus 
Christ, I should be in despair : I can only tell you 
what I am, and what I haye found. If you belieye 
yourselyes to be what God has told me I am and all 
men are, then I can tell you where and how to find 
mercy and eternal life : if you will not belieye that 
you are this sort of man, I haye nothing to offer you. 
I know of nothing else for man, beside that which 
God has showed me." My descriptions of my own 
fallen nature haye excited perfect astonishment : some- 
times my patients haye seemed scarcely able to credit 
me ; but I haye found that God has fastened, by this 
means, conyiction on the conscience. In some cases, 
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an indirect method of addressing the conscience maj 
apparently he, in truth, the most direct ; but we are to 
use this method wisely and sparingly. It seems to me 
to he one of the characteristics of the day, in the religious 
world, to err on this suhject We have found out a cir- 
cuitous way of exhibiting truth. The plain, direet, 
simple exhibition of it is often abandoned, even where 
no circumstances justify and require a more insinuating 
manner. There is dexterity indeed, and address in this; 
but too little of the simple declaration of the testimony 
of God, which St Paul opposes to *' excellency of 
speech or of wisdom," and to *' enticing words of mans 
wisdom." We have done very little when we haie 
merely persuaded men to think as we do. 

But we have to deal with a worse death>bed character 
than with the man who opposes the truth. Some men 
assent to every thing which we propose. They will e?en 
anticipate us. And yet we see that they mean nothing. 
I have often felt, when with such persons, " I would 
they could be brought to contradict and oppose ! That 
would lead to discussion. God might, peradventure, dash 
the stony heart in pieces. But this heart is like water. 
The impression dies as fast as it is made." I have 
sought for such views as might rouse and stir up oppo- 
sition. I have tried to irritate the torpid mind , but all 
in vain. I once visited a young clergyman of this cha- 
racter, who was seized with a dangerous illness at a 
coffee-house in town, whither some business had brought 
him. The first time I saw him we conversed very 
closely together; and, in the prospect of death, he 
seemed solicitous to prepare for it. But I could make 
no sort of impression upon him. All I could possibly 
say met his entire approbation, though I saw his heart 
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felt no interest in it. When I risited him a sfcrad 
time, the fear of death was gone, and wici ii all kJScs- 
tnde abont religion. He was still diil and gratefnL hm 
he tried to parrj off the bosiness on which he knew I 
came. ^ I will show joo, sir. some Hole thizi^ wiih 
which I hare worn awaT the hours of dit eon£nesDent 
and solitade." He brought oat a qnantitr of pretty and 
tasty drawings. I was at a loss Low to expires, with 
suitable force and delicacy, the high sense I felt of his 
indecorum and insipidity, and to leave a deep impression 
on his conscience. I rose, howeyer, instantly — said my 
time was expired, wished him well, and withdrew. 

Sometimes we hare a painM part to act with sincere 
men who have been carried too much into the woiid. 
I was called in to yisit such a man. ^ I find no com- 
fort," he said ; " God veils his face firom me. Erery 
thing round me is dark and uncertain." I did not dare 
to act the flatterer. I said. ^' Let us look £aithfullT 
mto the state of things. I should hare been surprised 
if you had not felt thus. I believe you to be sincere. 
Your state of feeling evinces your sincerity. Had I 
found you exulting in God, I should have concluded 
that you were either deceived or a deceiver ; for while 
Gk)d acts in his usual order, how could you expect to 
feel otherwise on the approach of death than you do 
feel ? You have driven hard after the world. Your 
spirit has been absorbed in its cares. Your sentiment, 
your conversation, have been in the spirit of the world. 
And have you any reason to expect the response of con- 
science, and the clear evidence which await the man 
who has walked and lived in close friendship with God? 
You know that what I say is true." His wife inter- 
; rupted me by assuring me that he had been an excellent 
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himself before God, — to tread the earth under his feet, 
— to hunger and thirst after God in Christ, and after 
the mind that was in Christ, — ^with man this is im- 
possible. But God has said it shall be done, and 
bids me go forth and preach, that bj me, as his 
instrument, he may effect these great ends, and there- 
fore I go. Yet I am obliged continually to call 'mj 
mind back to my principles. I feel angry, perhaps 
with a man, because he will not let me convert him; 
in spite of all I can say, he will still love the world. 



St Paul admonishes Timothy to ^' endure hardness, 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ." It sometimes foils 
to the lot of a minister to endure the hard labour of a 
nurse, in a greater measure than that of a soldier. He 
has to encounter the difficulties of a peculiar situation ; 
he is the parent of a family of children, of various tem- 
pers, manners, habits, and prejudices; if he does not 
continually mortify himself, he will bear hardly upon 
some of his children. He has, however, to endure the 
hardness of calling his child — his friend — to an account; 
of being thought a severe, jealous, legal man. If a man 
will let matters take their chance, he may live smoothly 
and quietly enough ; but if he will stir among the wx* 
vants, and sift things to the bottom, he must bear the 
consequences. He must account himself a man of 
strife. His language must be, '^ It is not enough that 
you feed me, or fill my pocket ; there is something be- 
tween me and thee." The most tender and delicate of 
his flock have their failings ; his warmest and most 
zealous supporters break down some where. A sun- 
shiny day breeds most reptiles. It is not enough^ 
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A minister must *' keep under his body, and bring it 
into subjection." A Newmarket-groom will sweat him- 
self thin, that he may be fit for his office : *^ Now they 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; but we, an incor« 
roptible." 
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therefore, that the sun shines out in his diurdi. It is 
not enough that numbers shout applause. 

A minister may be placed in a discouraging situation. 
He may not suit the popular taste ; he may not be able 
to fall into the fashionable style ; he may not play well 
on an instrument. Though an effectire man, and a 
mafk of energy, he may be under a cloud. The door 
may be shut against him. Yet it is a dangerous thing 
for such a man to force open the door. He should 
rather say, '* I have a lesson to learn here ; if I teach j 
the people nothing, perhaps they may teach me." The i 
work of winter is to be done, as well as the work of I 
summer. 

The hardness which I have to endure is this : Here 
are a number of families which show me ercry kind of 
regard, but I see that they are not right ; they some- 
how so combine the things which they hear, with the 
things which they do, that I am afraid they will at last 
lie down in sorrow. Here is my difficulty. I must 
meet them with gentleness, but I must detect and un- 
corer the evil. I shall want real kindness and common 
honesty, if I do not. '* Ephraim hath grey hairs, yet he 
knoweth it not. Ephraim is a cake not turned." But 
if I tell him these things, he and I shall become two 
persons. He must, howerer, be so touched in private, 
for he will not be touched in the pulpit. He will say, 
*^ I am not the man." 
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is just come from college. He has a reffined, aeeo- 



rate, sensible mind. Some of our friends wish to get him 
a station at Calcutta. They think him just adapted for 
that sphere. I differ widely in my view of the matter. 
A new man, with his college accuracy ahoiat him, is not 
the man for the dissipated and fashionable court at 
Calcutta. Such a congregation will bid nothing %r 
his acuteness and reasoning. He who is to talk to 
them with any effect, must have seen life and the 
world. He must be able to treat with them on their 
own ground. And he must be able to do it with the 
authority of a messenger from God, not with the aits 
and shifts of human eloquence and reasonings. Dr 
Patten said admirably well, in a sermon which I heard 
him preach at Oxford, ** Beware how you suffer the 
infidel to draw you upon metaphysical ground. If he 
get you there, he will have something to say. The 
evidences and the declarations of God's Word are the 
weapons with which he must be combated, and before 
which he must fall." 



London is very peculiar as a ministerial walk. Almost 
all a minister can do, is hy the pulpit and the pen. His 
hearers are so occupied in the world, thatif hevisittheni) 
every minute perhaps brings in some interruption. 



It is a serious question, whether a minister ought to 
preach at all heyond his experience ? He is to staad 
forth as a witness — but a witness of what he knows, 
not of what he has heen told. He must preach as he 
feels. If he feels not as he might and ought, he most 
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praj for such feelings ; but, till he has them, ought he 
to pretend to them ? Going faster than the experience 
led, has been the bane of many. Men hare preached 
in certain tennsand phrases according to the tone giren 
by others, while the thing has nerer been made oat 
even to their conyiction, much less in their experience. 



It is a most important point of dot j in a minister to 
redeem time. A jouag minister has sometimes called 
an old one out of his study, only to ask him how he did. 
There is a tone to be observed toward such an idler : 
an intimation may be given, which he will understand, 
'^ This is not the house ! " In order to redeem time, he 
must refuse to engage in secular affairs : '^ No man that 
warreth, entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, 
that he may please Him who hath chosen him to be a 
soldier." He must watch, too, against a dozing away 
of time ; the clock-weight goes down slowly, yet it 
draws all the works with it. 



Owen remarks, that it is not sufficiently considered 
how such a minister s personal religion is exposed to 
danger, from the very circumstance of religion being 
his profession and employment. He must go through 
the acts of religion ; he must put on the appearances of 
religion ; he must utter the language and display the 
feelings of religion. It requires double diligence and 
vigilance to maintain, imder such circumstances, the 
spirit of religion. I have prayed ; I have talked ; I 
have preached ; but now I should perisb, after all, if I 
did not feed on the bread which I have broken to others. 
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A minister must cultivate a tender spirit. If he does 
this so as to carry a savour and unction into his work, 
he will have far more weight than other men. This is 
the result of a devotional hahit To affect feeling ii 
nauseous and soon detected ; hut to feel is the readiest 
way to the hearts of others. 



The leading defect in Christian ministers is want of 
a devotional habit. The Church of Home made modi 
of this habit. The contests accompanying and follow- 
ing the Reformation, vnth something of an indiscrimi- 
nate enmity against some of the good of that chordi 
as well as the evil, combined to repress this spirit in the 
Protestant writings ; whereas the mind of Christ seems, 
in fact, to be the grand end of Christianity in its opera- 
tion upon man 



There is a manifest want of spiritual influence on tiie 
ministry of the present day. I feel it in my own case, 
and I see it in that of others. I am afraid that there 
is too much of a low, managing, contriving, manoeuvor- 
ing temper of mind among us. We are laying our- 
selves out more than is expedient, to meet one man's 
taste, and another man's prejudices. The ministry is a 
grand and holy affair ; and it should find in us a simple 
habit of spirit, and a holy but humble indifference to 
all consequences. 



A man of the world will bear to hear me read in the 
desk that awful passage : '' Wide is the gate, and broad 
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is the waj tlial Icadcth to dt aii m akm ; and sxzx j i^jr^ 
be which go in thereat : because sash 3§ iLe pc-t. lOkfi 
luyrow is die war which leadedi v&io Ht ; iOii it^ 
there be that find it."* Naj, he wiu ayi^ -re j: : - TziS: 
minister is in the desk : he is reading uat jcsk^ if '^ 
day.** Bat this tcit man — woe I to ^ iiiau: -vxx 
him, and tell him in his pazioor um zbOK <£ ;3jiik 
whom he knows and k>Tes are g«n^ on in TJisn r»^ v, 
eternal destruction — this tcxt man wocji xcaokd nit 
sentiment as harsh and rnichariTaLJe, Tavupi 'lzz 
hj Christ himself it is a dedaradoo as iuAZXh 
imcandid, in the jodgmcnt of the wccid, ai <xm^ ut 
pot t<^ether in language. 



Many hearers cannot enter into the reasms uE i5ut 
Gross. They ad<^ what I dunk is Boikr s pxui 
defect on this subject. He speaks of the cnos as aa 
appointment of Crod. and thcrefoie to be sa^ociaec v^ z 
but God has said mudi in his Woid of tjbe tvm^ka «f 
this appointment : that ^ he mi^i be j«B, ai«i taue 
jostifier of him that bdieredi.* 



Seyeral thiogs are required to enable a masaaa v* 
attain a proper Tariety in his manner* He nuut be im 
continaal practice; if I were to pieMi bat o&ee a 
month, I should lose the alnlity of pieMu&s. Ue 
must know that his hearers are aftaAed to bim — that 
they will grant him indnlgeDces and libenies. Il/e masi 
in some measure, £eel hima^lf abore his ooocrepUMi* 
The presence of a certain brother dbills nu^ ; InrunK 
I feel that I can talk on no one subject in the pubit, 
with which he is not £v better ^ ^ "** ^ ffii tl^a^y | 
am. 
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The first duty of a minister is, to call on his hearers 
to " turn to the Lord." " We have much to speak to 
you upon. We have many duties to urge on you. We 
have much instruction to give you — hut all will be 
thrown away, till you have ^turned to the Lord.'" 
Let me illustrate this by a familiar comparison. You 
see your child sinking in the water ; his education lies 
near your heart ; you are anxious to train him up so 
that he may occupy well the post assigned to him in 
life. But when you see him drowning, the first thoughts 
are, not how you may educate him, but how you may 
save him. Restore him to life, and then call that lift 
into action. 



A disinterested regard to truth should he, what it 
very seldom is, the most striking character in a Chris* 
tian minister. His purpose should be to make prose* 
lytes to truth, and not to any thing which may be par- 
ticular in his views of it. ^' Read my books," says one. 
'^ No !" says another, ^^ read mine." And thus religion 
is taken up by piecemeal, and the mind is diverted 
from its nature by ^dse associations. If the teacher 
whom this man has chosen for his oracle, disgrace reli- 
gion by irreligious conduct, he stumbles. He stomUfli 
because he has not been fixed upon the sole and im- 
movable basis of the religion of the Bible. The mind 
well instructed in the Scriptures can bear to see erea 
its spiritual father make shipwreck of the hiih. and 
scandalise the gospel, but will remain itself unmoved. 
The man is in possession of a treasure, which, if othen 
are foolish enough to abandon, yet they caimot detract 
any thing from the value attached to it in his esteem* 
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That a minister may learn how to magnify his office, 
let him study the character, the spirit, and the history 
of St PaoL His life and death were one magnifying 
of his office. Mark his object^ — ^to win souls ! — ^to exe- 
cute the will of Gt>d ! As the man rises in his own 
esteem, his office sinks ; but, as the office rises in his 
yiew, the man falls. He must be in constant hostility 
with himself, if he would magnify his office. He must 
hold himself in readiness to make sacrifices, when called 
to do so : he will not barter his office, like Balaam ; 
but will refuse to sell his service, like J^Iicaiah. Like 
Ezra and Nehemiah, he will refuse to come down iirom 
the great work which he has to do. He may be calum- 
niated, but he will avoid hasty vindications of his 
character. It does not appear that Elisha sent after 
Naaman to vindicate himself from the falsehoods of 
GehazL There appears to me much true dignity in 
this conduct. I fear I should have wanted patience to 
act thus. 



Some young ministers have been greatly injured by 
taking up their creed firom a sort of second or third- 
rate writers. Toplady, perhaps, has said that he has 
found his preaching most successful when it has turned 
on the grand doctrines of Calvinism. A young man 
admires Toplady, and adopts the same notion concern- 
ing his own ministry. But let him turn to a master on 
the subject. He will find such a man as Traill hand- 
ling the sovereignty of God, and such high points of doc- 
trine, with a holy and heavenly sweetness, which, while 
it renders it almost impossible not to receive his senti- 
ments, leaves nothing on the mind but a religious savour. 
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The grand aim of a minister must be the exhibition 
of gospel truth. Statesmen may make the greatest 
blunders in the world, but that is not his affair. Like 
a king's messenger, he must not stop to take care of a 
person fallen down : if he can render any kindness con* 
sistently with his duty, he wiU do it ; if not, he wiU 
prefer his office. 



Our method of preaching is not that by which Chris- 
tianity was propagated; yet the genius of Christiani^ 
is not changed. There was nothing in the primitiTe 
method set or formal. The primitive bishop stood ap 
and read the gospel or some other portion of Scripture, 
and pressed on the hearers, with great earnestness and 
affection, a few plain and forcible truths evidently re- 
sulting from that portion of the Divine Word : we take 
a text and make an oration. Edification was then the 
object of both speaker and hearers ; and, while this 
continues to be the object, no better method can be 
found. A parable, or history, or passage of Scripture, 
thus illustrated and enforced, is the best method of in- 
troducing truth to any people who are ignorant of it| 
and of setting it home with power on those who know 
it ; and not formal, doctrinal, argumentative discourses. 
Truth and sympathy are the soul of an efficacious 
ministry. 

The Puritans were still farther removed from the 
primitive method of preaching : they would preach 
fifteen or sixteen sermons on a text. A primitive bishop 
would have been shocked with one of our sermons ; 
and, such is our taste, we should be shocked with 
his. They brought forward Scripture: we bring for- 
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ward our statements. They directed all their obser- 
vations to throw light on Scripture : we quote Scrip- 
ture to throw Kght on our observations. More faith 
and more grace would make us better preachers ; for 
'^ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth." Chrysostom's was the right method. Leighton*s 
Lectures on Peter approach very near to this method. 



In acting on matter, the art of man is mighty. The 
steam-engine is a mighty machine. But, in religion, 
the art of man is mere feebleness. The armour of 
Saul is armour in the camp of the Israelites, or in the 
camp of the Philistines — but we want the sling and the 
stone. I honour metaphysicians, logicians, critics, and 
historians — in their places. Look at facts. Men, who lay 
out their strength in statements, preach churches empty. 
Few men have a wisdom so large as to see that the 
way which they cannot attain may yet be the best way. 
I dare not tell most academical, logical, frigid men how 
little I account of their opinion concerning the true 
method of preaching to the popular ear. I hear them 
talk, as utterly incompetent judges. Such men would 
have said St Paul was fit only for the Tabernacle. 
•What he would have said they were fit for, I cannot 
tell. They are often great men — first-rate men — im- 
equalled men— .in their class and sphere ; but it is not 
their sphere to manage the world. 



If a minister could work miracles, he would do little 
more than interest the curiosity of men. " I want to 
eat, and I want to drink, and I do it. I get on vrith 
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difficulty enough, as things are ; and jou talk aboat 
treating with heaven. I know nothing of the matter, 
and I want no such thing." This is the language 
of man's heart. A future thing! An indefinitely 
future thing ! No ! if a man could even authoritatiTely 
declare, that the day of judgment would be this day 
seven years, he would have little influence on man- 
kind. Very few would be driven from the play-house 
— very few from the gaming-table — very few from 
the brothel. The din on 'Change would be rery little 
diminished. I frequently look back on the eariy 
periods of my life, and imagine myself treating with 
such a character as I know I then was. I say to 
myself, " What now can I possibly say, that will afiect 
and interest that young fellow of eighteen ? " 



Some Christian ministers fail in their effect on their 
hearers, by not entering as philosophers into the state 
of human nature. They do not consider how low the 
patient is reduced — ^that he is to be treated more as a 
child — that he is to have milk administered to him, in- 
stead of strong meat. They set themselves to plant 
principles and prove points, when they should labour to 
interest the heart. But, after all, men will carry their 
natural character into their ministry. If a man has a 
dry, logical, scholastic turn of mind, we shall rarely find 
him an interesting preacher. One in a thousand may 
meet him, but not more. 



The Christian will sometimes be brought to walk in a 
solitary path. God seems to cut away his props^ that 
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he may ledoee him to Hiiiiiel£ His icagioa k to b& 

felt as a penonal, pamcular, ^pcopiiase pa 

He is to feel, that, as there is hot <me JehoT^ :« 

so there seems to him as though there weie hmz oi 

nitent in the imirerse to he hlesKd hj Him. Hait 

Magdalene at the sepolchre was Isooght to tLis rrirTr 

She might hare said, ^* I hnow not where Peser u; ht 

is gone awa j — perh^»s into the world — poikaps to weep 

OTer his &1L I know not where John is^ Whstt are 

the feelings and states of mj hrethren, I k&ow not. 

I am left here alone. Xo one aooompaniei aikd 

strengthens me. Bat, if none other will seek mr Lord, 

yet will 1 seek him ! " There is a oommandii^ ^*^>^*1U 

in religions sympathy. A minister, fc^r example, wiiLe 

his preaching seems effcctiTe, and life and feeling Aaw 

thems^res aronnd him, mores on with ease a&d |Jea- 

sure. Bat there is much of the man hoe. If O^A 

change the scene — ^if disoooragements meet his — if he 

seem to he laid by, in any measure, as an instnuc^wit-* 

if the love of his hearers to his person sokd minictry de- 

cay — this is a serere trial; yet most of as Lttd this 

trial, that we may be reduced simply to God, and may 

feel that the whole afi^is between him and oon^!re%. 

A dead fish will swim with the stream, whaterer 1^ its 

direction; bat a liring one will not oi^ly resist th«; 

stream, but, if it chooses, it can swim against it. Th^ 

sool that liyes &cnn God, will seek God, and follow 

God — ^more easily and pleasantly, indeed, if the streaas 

flow toward the point whither God leads ; bot stiil it 

will follow God as its sole rest and centre, though th« 

stream of men and <^inioiis would harry it away from 

Him. 



I 
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Gravity is doubtless obligatory on ministers. The 
apostle connects it with sincerity; yet it must be 
natural — not affected. Some men give everything in 
an oracular style : this looks like affectation, and will 
disgust others : they will attribute it to religion, but 
this L«i not a sanctified gravity. Other men are always 
disposed to levity — not that a man of original fancy is 
to be condemned for thinking in his own way, but the 
minister must consider that he is a man of a consecrated 
character. If it should not be difficult to himself to 
make transitions from levity to gravity, it will be diffi- 
cult to carry others with him therein. Who has not 
felt, if God brings him into a trying situation, in 
which he sees that it is an awful thing to suffer or to 
die, that gravity is then natural? everything else is 
offensive ! That, too, is evil which lets dovni the tone 
of a company : when a minister loses his gravity, the 
company will take liberties with him. Yet, with a 
right principle, we must not play the fool. Gravity 
must be natural and simple. There must be urbanity 
and tenderness in it. A man must not formalise on 
everything. He who formalises on everything is a 
fool, and a grave fool is perhaps more injurious than 
a light fool. 



We are called to build a spiritual house. One 
workman is not to busy himself in telling another his 
duty. We are placed in different circumstances, with 
various talents, and each is called to do what he can. 
Two men, equally accepted of God, may be exceedingly 
distinct in the account which they will give of their 
employ. 
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iilar clergyman can do no more in the discharge 

than our church requires of him. He maj 
short of her requirements ; hut he cannot ex- 

the most devoted life, the duties which she 
cribed. What man on earth is so pernicious a 

an idle clergyman ! — a man engaged in the 
ious profession in the world : who rises to eat, 
ik, and lounge, and trifle ; and goes to bed, and 
es again to do the samel Our office is the 
i>orious in the world. The mind must be al- 

the stretch, to acquire wisdom and grace, and 
lunicate them to all who come near. It is 
leed, when a clergyman of genius and learn- 
)tes himself to the publication of classics and 
f literature, if he cannot be prevailed on to 

genius and learning to a more important end. 
ito this kind of society, what do you hear ? — 
you seen the new edition of Sophocles ? " — 
s a new edition of Sophocles undertaken ? " — 

makes up the conversation, and these are the 
' men who, by profession, should win souls ! 
id a most useful hint from Dr Bacon, then 
if the University, when I was at college. I 
quently to visit him at his living, near Oxford : 
d say to me, " What are you doing ? what are 
idies ? " "I am reading so and so." " You 
3 wrong. When I was young I could turn any 
• Hebrew into Greek verse with ease. But, 
came into this parish, and had to teach igno- 
ple, I was wholly at a loss : I had no furniture, 
lought me a great man, but that was their 
je ; for I knew as little as they did of what it 
jt important to them to know. Study chiefly 
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wliat you can turn to good account in your fiitui 
And yet this wise man had not just views of 
religion. He .was one of those who are for ref< 
the parish — making the maids industrious, ai 
men soher and honest ; hut when I ventured 1 
'' Sir, must not all this he effected hy the infusic 
divine principle into the mind — a union of tli 
with the great head of influence?" — "No m 
that, no more of that, I pray !" 



A wise minister stands hetween practical Atheii 
religious enthusiasm. 



A sermon that has more head infused i 
than heart will not come home with efficacy 
hearers. " You must do so and so ; such am 
consequences will follow if you do not : such an 
advantages will result from doing it." This i 
dead, and spiritless, when it stands alone, or evei 
it is most prominent. Let the preacher's he 
stored with wisdom ; hut, above all, let his h< 
feel his subject, that he may infuse life and i 
into it, by speaking like one who actually possess 
feels what he says. 



Faith is the master-spring of a minister. " 
before me, and thousands of souls shut up tl 
everlasting agonies. Jesus Christ stands forth 1 
men from rushing into this bottomless abyss. H* 
me to proclaim his ability and his love. I w 
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1 idea ! — every fourtli idea is contemptible ! — 
fourth idea is a grand impertinence !" 



e meanness of the earthen vessel, which convejrs 
hers the gospel treasure, takes nothing from the 

of the treasure. A dying hand may sign a deed 
ft of incalculable value. A shepherd's boy may 

out the way to a philosopher. A beggar may be 
earer of an invaluable present. 



writer of sermons has often no idea how many 
B he uses, to which the common people affix either 
leaning, or a false one. He speaks, perhaps, of 
ition to God;" but the people who hear him 
no other idea to the word than that of father, 
rother, or relative. The preacher must converse 
the people, that he may acquire their words and 
«s. 



sometimes pleases God to disqualify ministers for 
vrork, before he takes them to their reward. 

re he gives them wisdom to perceive this, and 
to acquiesce in the dispensation — such a close of 

onourable life, where the desire to be publicly 

1 survives the power, is a loud amen to all former 

xs. 



ON 

INFIDELITY AND POPERY. 



Infidel writings are ultimately productiye of little 
or no danger to the Church of God. Nay, we are less 
at a loss in judging of the wisdom of Providence in 
permitting them, than we are in judging of many other 
of its designs. They may shake the simple, humble, 
spiritual mind ; but they are, in the end, the means of 
enlightening and settling it. 

There are but two sorts of people in the worlds 
Some walk "by the light of the Lord;" and all othen 
lie " in the wicked one, in darkness and in the shadow 
of death." Where there is not an enlightened, simpk) 
humble, spiritual mind, notions and opinions are of 
little consequence. The impudent and refuted misre- 
presentations of infidels may turn a dark mind to some 
other notions and way of thinking; but it is in the 
dark still. Till a man sees by " the light of the Lord,* 
every change of opinions is only putting a new dress on 
a dead carcase, and calling it alive. 

The grace of God must give simplicity. "Wherever 
that is, it is a security against dangerous error ; wherever 
it is not, erroneous opinions may perhaps less predispose 
the mind against the truth of God in its lively power on 
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the soul, than true notions destitute of all life and in- 
fluence do. 

Yet the writings of infidels must be read with cau- 
tion and fear. There are cold, intellectual, speculative, 
malignant foes to Christianity. I dare not tamper with 
such when I am in my right mind. I have received 
serious injury, for a time, even when my duty has 
called me to read what they have to say. The daring 
impiety of Belsham's answer to Wilberforce ruffled the 
calm of my spirit. I read it over while at Bath, in the 
autumn of 1798. I waked in pain about two o'clock 
in the morning ; I tried to cheer myself by an exercise 
of faith on Jesus Christ. I lifted up my heart to him, 
as sympathising with me, and engaged to support me. 
Many times have I thus obtained quiet and repose ; but 
now I could lay no hold on him; I had given the 
enemy an advantage over me ; my habit had imbibed 
poison ; my nerves trembled ; my strength was gone ! — 
*' Jesus Christ sympathise with you, and relieve you ! 
It is all enthusiasm ! It is idolatry ! Jesus Christ has 
preached his sermons, and done his duty, and is gone 
to heaven ! And there he is, as other good men are ! 
Address your prayers to the Supreme Being ! " — I ob- 
tain relief in such cases by dismissing from my thoughts 
all that enemies or friends can say. I will have nothing 
to do with Belsham or with Wilberforce. I come to 
Christ himself. I hear what he says. I turn over the 
Gk>spels. I read his conversations. I dwell especially 
on his farewell discourses with his disciples, in St 
John's Gospel. If there be meaning in words, and if 
Christ were not a deceiver or deceived, the reality of 
the Christian's life, in him and from him, by faith, is 
written there as with a sunbeam. 
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This temptation besets me to this day, and I know 
not that I have any other which is so particular in ita 
attacks upon me. I am sometimes restless in bed ; and 
when I find myself so, I generally think that the par- 
enthesis cannot be so well employed as in prayer. 
While my mind is thus ascending to Christ, and com- 
muning with him, it often comes across me, ^' What a 
fool art thou to imagine these mental effusions can be 
kuown to any other being I what a senseless enthusiast 
to imagine that the man who was nailed to a cross can 
have any knowledge of these secrets of thy soul !" On 
one of these occasions, it struck me with great and 
commanding evidence, '* Why might not St John, in 
the Isle of Patmos — imprisoned perhaps in a cave — why 
might not he have said so ? Why might not he hare 
doubted whether Christ the crucified could have know- 
ledge of his feelings, when he ^ was in the Spirit on the 
Lord's day?' He had no doubt communion with 
Christ in the Spirit, before he had those palpable evi- 
dences of his presence which immediately followed." 



In the permission of certain bold infidel characters 
and writings, we may discern plain evidences of that 
awful system of judicial government with which God 
has been pleased to rule the world. Where there is a 
moral indisposition, where men are inclined to be de- 
ceived, where they are waiting as it were for a leader — 
there he sends such men or such writings as harden 
them in their impiety ; while a teachable and humble 
mind will discern the true character of such men or 
writings, and escape the danger. 

I can conceive a character much more pernicious in 
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its influence than the daring and impudent infidel. A 
man — ^in the estimation of all the world modest, ami- 
able, benevolent— who should, with deep concern, la- 
ment the obligation under which he feels himself to 
depart from the religion of Europe, the religion of his 
country, the religion of his familj ; and should profess 
his unfeigued desire to find this religion true, but that 
he cannot possibly bring his mind to believe it, and 
that for such and such reasons : when he should thus 
introduce all the strongest points that can be urged on 
the subject. 

But God governs the world. It is not in his design 
to permit such men to arise. The infidel has always 
had something about him which has ascertained his 
obliquity to the eye that has not been dimmed by the 
moral indisposition of the heart. 



The low and scurrilous writers against revelation 
carry their own condemnation with them. They are 
like an ill-looking fellow, who comes into a court of 
justice to give evidence, but carries the aspect, on the 
first glance, of a town-bully, ready to swear whatever 
shall be suggested to him. 



Burice has painted the spirit of democracy to the life. 
I have fallen in with some democrats who knew nothing 
of me. They have been subjects of great curiosity, 
when I could forget the horrid display of sin that was 
before me. I saw a malignant eye — a ferocity — an in- 
tensity of mind on their point. Viewed in its temper 
and tendencies, Jacobinism is devilism — Belialism. It 
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takes the yoke of God and man, puts it on the ground, 
and stamps on it. Every man is called out into exer- 
tion against it. It is an inveterate, malignant, blas- 
pheming, atheistical, fierce spirit. It seems a toss-np 
with these men whether Satan himself shall govern the 
world. Before such men I say not a word. Our 
Master has commanded us ^' not to cast pearls beforo 
swine." I am vastly delighted with character — true 
and original character ; but this is an awful and affect- 
ing display of it. 

The Church has endured a pagan and a papal per- 
secution. There remains for her an infidd persecution 
— general, bitter, purifying, cementing. 



It is perhaps impossible, in the very nature of 
things, that such another scheme as Popery could be 
invented. It is, in truth, " the mystery of iniquity," 
that it should be able to work itself into the simple, 
grand, sublime, holy institution of Christianity, and so 
to interweave its abominations with the truth as to 
occupy the strongest passions of the soul, and to con- 
trol the strongest understandings ! While Pascal can 
speak of Popery as he does, its influence over the mass 
of the people can excite no surprise. Those two 
master principles — that we must believe as the Church 
ordains, and that there is no salvation out of this 
Church — oppose, in the ignorance and fear which they 
beget, an almost insuperable barrier against the truth. 



I have not such expectations of a millennium as 
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many entertain, yet I believe that the figures and ex- 
pressions of prophecy have never received their accom- 
plishment. They are too grand and ample to have 
been fulfilled by any state which the church has 
hitherto seen. Christianity has yet had no face suit- 
able to its dignity. It has savoured hitherto too much 
of man — of his institutions, of his prejudices, of his 
follies, of his sin. It must be drawn out, depicted, 
exhibited, demonstrated to the world. Its chief ene- 
mies have been the men by whom, under the profes- 
sion of '' Hail, Master ! ** it has been distorted, abused, 
and vilified. 

Popery was the master-piece of Satan. I believe 
him utterly incapable of such another contrivance. It 
was a systematic and infallible plan for forming man- 
acles and mufflers for the human mind. It was a well- 
laid design to render Christianity contemptible, by the 
abuse of its principles and its institutions. It was 
formed to overwhelm — to enchant — to sit as "the 
great whore, making the earth drunk with her forni- 
cations." 

The infidel conspiracy approaches nearest to Popery ; 
but infidelity is a suicide. It dies by its own malignity. 
It is known and read of all men. No man was ever 
injured essentially by it, who was fortified with a small 
portion of the genuine spirit of Christianity — its con- 
trition and its docility. Nor is it one in its efforts : its 
end is one, but its means are disjointed, various, and 
often clashing. Popery debases and alloys Christianity ; 
but infidelity is a furnace wherein it is purified and 
refined. The injuries done to it by Popery will be re- 
paired by the very attacks of infidelity. 

In the meantime, Christianity wears an enchanting 

I 
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form to all who can penetrate throngli the mists thrown 
round it by its false friends and its avowed foes. The 
exiled French priest raises the pity and indignation of 
all Christians, while he describes the infernal plots of 
the infidel conspirators against Christianitj, and shows 
them in successful operation against his OhnrdL* 
We seem for a while to forget her errors, and we yiew 
her for the moment onlj so far as she possesses 
Christianity in common with ourselyes; but, when he 
charges the origin of this infidel conspiracy <m the 
principles asserted by the Waldenses or the Church of 
Geneva, the enchantment dissolves. We see that he is 
under the influence of a sophism, by which, having 
imposed upon himself, he would impose upon otheis. 
With him Chiistianity and his Church mean one and 
the same thing. A separation from his Church is a 
separation from Christianity; and proceeds on prin- 
ciples which lead necessarily, if pursued to their issues, 
to every abomination of infidelity. But let him know 
that the Church of Geneva protested against the false 
friend of Christianity, and that, if the avowed enemy 
of Christianity had then elevated himself, she would 
have protested with equal zeal against him. Let him 
know, that if his Church had listened to the voice of the 
Beformer, the enemy of Christianity would have wanted 
ground for footing to his attacks. The Papist falsely 
charges the Reformer as the father of infidelity ; the 
infidel maliciously confounds Popery and Christianity; 
but the true Christian is as far from the licentiousness 
of the infidel as he is from the corruption of the 
Papist. 

I am not inclined to view things in a gloomy aspect 

* Alluding to Barrael's Memoin of Jaoobiniam. 
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Christianity must undergo a renovation. If God has 
sent his Son, and has declared that he will exalt him 
on his throne — ^the earth and all that it inherit are con- 
temptible in the view of such a plan ! If this be God's 
design — proceed it does, and proceed it will. Chris- 
tianitj is such a holy and spiritual affair, that perhaps 
all human institutions are to be destroyed to xaake way 
for it. Men may fashion things as they will ; but, if 
there is no effusion of the Spirit of God on their insti- 
tutions, they will remain barren and lifeless. Many 
Christians appear to have forgotten this. 



\ 



ON 



A CHRISTIAFS DUTY 



IN THESE EVENTFUL TIMES. 



Ours is a period of no common kind. The path of 
duty to a Christian is now unusually difficult. It seems 
to me, however, to he comprehended in two words — 
Be quiet and useful. The precept is short; hut the 
application of it requires much grace and wisdom. 
Take not a single step out of a quiet ohscurity, to which 
you are not compelled by a sense of utility. 

Two parties have divided the world. 

The Jacobins are desperadoes: the earth's torment 
and plague. Bishop Horsley said well of them lately, 
from the pulpit, ^^ These are they who have poisoned 
Watts' Hymns for Children. These are they who are 
making efforts to contaminate every means of access to 
the public mind. And what is their aim ? What are 
their pretensions ? That they will have neither Lord 
nor King over them. But, verily, one is their king, 
whose name in the Hebrew tongue is ^Abaddon;' 
but in the Greek tongue he is called ^ApoUyon;' 
and in plain English — * The Devil.' My soul, come not 
thou near the tents of these wicked men !" 
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^^ But the anti-JacobiDS ?" Their project, as a body, 
leayes God out of the question. Their proposal is un- 
holy. I cannot be insensible to the security, order, and 
liberty, with which these kingdoms are favoured aboye 
all other nations ; but I cannot go forth with these 
men, as one of their party. I cannot throw up my hat 
and shout, " Huzza !" Woe to the world, if even they 
prevail ! 

The world is a lying, empty pageant ; and these men 
are ensnared with the show. My part in it, as a Chris- 
tian, is to act with simplicity as the servant of God. 
What does God bid me do ? What, in this minute of 
time, which will be gone and carry me with it into 
eternity — what is my path of duty ? While enemies 
blaspheme, and friends are beguiled, let me ^ stand on 
my watch-tower," with the prophet, "listening what 
the Lord God shall say to me." In any scheme of 
man I dare not be drunken. ^' We who are of the 
day must be sober." Churchman or Dissenter, if I 
am a true Christian, I shall talk thus to my connections. 
The sentiment of the multitude is ensnaring ; but the 
multitude is generally wrong. I must beware of the 
contagion. Not that I am to push myself into conse- 
quence. The matter is between me and my God — ^not 
one step out of a holy quiet and obscurity, but in order 
to utility. 

Yet we must be active and bold whenever duty calls 
us to be so. My own conduct, with respect to the reli- 
gious world, is too much formed on my feelings. I see 
it in what I deem a lamentable state ; but I seem to 
say, " Well ! go on talking, and mistaking, and mak- 
ing a noise ; only make not a noise here :" and then I 
retire into my closet, and shrink within myself. But, 
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had I more faith, and simplicitj, and lore, and self- 
denial, I might do all I do in my present ^here, but I 
should throw myself in the midst of them, and entreat, 
and argue, and remonstrate. 

But then such a man must give himself np as a sacti- 
fice. He would be misrepresented and calunmiated 
from many quarters. But he would make up hk 
account for such treatment. How would St Paul hare 
acted in such a state of the Church ? Would he not 
haye displayed that warm spirit, which made him say, 
^* O foolish Gralatians ! who hath bewitched you ?" and 
that holy self-denial, which dictated, '^ I will yery gladly 
spend and be spent for you, though the more exceed* 
ingly I loye you, the less I be loyed ?" 

It is not to be calculated how much s^ single man 
may effect who throws his whole powers into a thing. 
Who, for instance, can estimate the influence of Vol- 
taire? He shed an influence of a peculiar sort oyer 
Europe. His powers were those of a gay buffoon — &r 
different from those of Hume, and others of his dass— 
but he threw himself wholly into them. It is true, these 
men meet the wickedness or the imbecility of the human 
mind; but there are many right-hearted people who 
hang a long time on the side of pure, silent, simple 
religion. Let a man, who sees things as I do, throw 
himself out with all his powers, to rescue and guide 
such persons. 



/ 



ON FORTIFYING YOUTH 



AGAINST 



INFIDEL PEINCIPLES. 



I NEVER gathered from infidel writers, when an arowed 
infidel myself, any solid difficulties, which were not 
brought to my mind by a very young child of my own. 
** Why was sin permitted ? " — *' What an insignificant 
world is this to be redeemed by the incarnation and 
death of the Son of God I " — " Who can believe that so 
few will be saved ? " — Objections of this kind, in the 
mind of reasoning young persons, prove to me that they 
are the growth of fallen nature. 

The nurse of infidelity is sensuality. Youth are sen- 
sual. The Bible stands in their way. It prohibits the 
indulgence of *' the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life." But the young mind loves these 
things ; and therefore it hates the Bible which prohi- 
bits them. It is prepared to say, " If any man will 
bring me arguments against the Bible, I will thank 
him ; if not, I will invent them." 

As to infidel arguments, there is no weight in them. 
They are jejune and refiited. Infidels are not them- 
selves convinced by them. 
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In combating this evil in jouth, we must recollect 
the proverb, that *'*' a man may bring his horse to the 
water, but cannot make him drink." The minds of the 
young are preoccupied. They will not listen. Yet a 
crisis may come. They will stop, and bethink them- 
selves. 

One promising method with them is, to appeal to 
facts. What sort of men are infidels ? They are loose, 
fierce, overbearing men. There is nothing in them 
like sober and serious inquiry. They are the wildest 
fanatics on earth. Nor have they agreed among them- 
selves on any scheme of truth and felicity. Contrast 
with the character of infidels that of real Christians. 

It is advantageous to dwell, with youth, on the need 
and necessities of man. *' Every pang and grief tells 
a man that he needs a helper ; but infidelity provides 
none. And what can its schemes do for you in 
death ? " 

Impress them with a sense of their ignorance. I 
silence myself many times a day, by a sense of my own 
ignorance. 

Appeal to their consciences. " Why is it that you 
listen to infidelity? Is not infidelity a low, carnal, 
wicked game ? Is it not the very picture of the prodi- 
gal — ' Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me ? ' " The question why infidelity is received, ex- 
poses it, and shows it to the light. Why, why will a 
man be an infidel ? Your children may urge difficul- 
ties; but tell them that inexplicable difficulties sur- 
round you ; you are compelled to believe, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, whether you will or no ; and 
shall you not be a believer in the hundredth instance 
from choice ? 
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w out a map of the road of infidelity. It will 
lem to such stages, at length, as they never could 
t. ^ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 

spirit and tone of your house will have great in- 
i on your children. If it is what it ought to be, 
often fasten conviction on their minds, however 
I they may become. I have felt the truth of 
I my own case, I said, *' My father is right, 
am wrong ! * Oh, let me die the death of the 
)U8, and let my last end be like his ! ' " The bye- 
sations in a family are, in this view, of unspeak- 
iportance. 

the whole, arguments addressed to the heart 
nore forcibly than those addressed to the head. 

I was a child, and a very wicked one too, one of 
'atts' hymns sent me to weep in a corner. The 
n Janeway's Token had the same effect. I felt 
Buence of faith in suffering Christians. The cha- 

of young Samuel came home to me, when no- 
else had any hold on my mind. 



ON THB 

MANAGEMENT OF CHUDEEN. 



Great wisdom is requisite in correcting the erils of 
children. A child is bashful, perhaps : but, in stimn* 
lating this child, we are too apt to forget future conse- 
quences. ^^Hold up your head. Don't be vulgar." 
At length they hold up their heads, and acquire sadi 
airs, that, too late we discover our error. We forgot 
that we were giving gold to purchase dross. We for- 
got that we were sacrificing modesty and humility to 
make them young actors and old tyrants.* 

* The reader cannot but admire the sentiments which Kshop 
Hard has, on this subject, pat into the mouth of Mr Locke» one of 
his supposed interlocutors in the Dialogue on Foreign TraveL 

" Bashfulness is not so much the effect of an ill education, as the 
proper gift and provision of wise nature. Eyery stage of life has 
its own set of manners, that is suited to it, and best becomes it 
Each is beautiful in its season ; and you might as well quarrel with 
the child*s rattle, and adyance him directly to the boy^s top, and 
spanfarthing, as expect from diffident youth the manly confidenoe 
of riper age. 

** Lamentable in the mean time, I am sensible, is the condition of 
my good lady ; who, especially if she be a mighty well-bred (me, is 
perfectly shocked at the boy's awkwardness ; and calls out on the 
tailor, the dancing-master, the player, the travelled tutor, anybody, 
and everybody, to relieve her from the pain of so disgraceful an 
object. 
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Christians are imbibing so much of the cast and 
temper of the age, that thej seem to be anxiously tu- 
toring their children, and preparing them by all manner 
of means, not for a better world, but for the present. 
Yet in nothing should the simplicity of faith be more 
iinreserredly exercised than with regard to children. 
Their appointments and stations, yea, eyen their present 
and eternal happiness or misery, so &r as they are in- 
fluenced by their states and conditions in life, may be 
decided by the most minute and trivial erents, all of 
which are in God's hands, and not in ours. An unbe- 
lieving spirit pervades, in this respect, too intimately the 
Christian world. 



When I meet children to instruct them, I do not 
suffer one grown person to be present. The Mora- 
vians pursue a different method. Some of their elder 
brethren even sit among the children, to sanction and 
encourage the work. This is well, provided children are 
to be addressed in the usual manner. But that will effect 
little good. Nothing is easier than to talk to children, 
but to talk to them as they ought to be talked to is the 
very last effort of ability. A man must have a vigorous 

** She should, boweyer, be told, if a proper season and words 
loft enough could be found to convey the information, that the 
odious thing which disturbs her so much, is one of nature's signa- 
tures impressed on that age ; that bashfulness is but the passage 
from one season of life to another ; and that the body is then the 
least graceful when the limbs are making their last efforts and 
hastening to their just proportion, so the manners are least easy 
and disengaged when the mind, conscious and impatient of its im- 
perfections, is stretching all its faculties to their full growth." 

See Bishop Hurd's Moral and Political Dialogues, ed. (>th. — 
London 1788. vol. ilL, pp. 99, 100, 101. 
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imagination ; he must have extensive knowledge, to call 
in illustrations irom the four comers of the earth ; for 
he will make little progress but bj illustration. It re- 
quires great genius to throw the mind into the habit 
of children's minds. I aim at this, but I find it the 
utmost effort of ability. No sermon eyer put mj mind 
half so much on the stretch. The effort is such, that, 
were one person present who was capable of weighing the 
propriety of what I said, it would be impossible for me 
to proceed. The mind must, in such cases, be perfecdj 
at ease : it must not have to exert itself under cramps 
and fetters. I am surprised at nothing which Dr 
Watts did, but his hymns for children. Other men 
could have written as well as he, in his other works ; 
but how he wrote these hymns, I know not. Stories 
fix children's attention. The moment I begin to talk 
in anything like an abstract manner, the attention sub- 
sides. The simplest manner in the world will not make 
way to children's minds for abstract truths. With stories 
I find I could riyet their attention for two or three hours. 



/ 



Children are yery early capable of impression. I 
imprinted on my daughter the idea of faith at a yery 
early age. She was playing one day with a few beads, 
which seemed to delight her wonderfully. Her whole 
soul was absorbed in her beads. I said, ^^ My dear, 
you haye some pretty beads there." "Yes, papa!" 
*'And you seem to be yastly pleased with them.*' 
" Yes, papa ! " " Well now, throw them behind the 
fire." The tears started into her eyes. She looked 
earnestly at me, as though she ought to haye a reason 
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for sucli a cruel sacrifice. " Well, my dear, do as you 
please ; but you know I never told you to do anything 
which I did not think would be good for you." She 
looked at me a few moments longer, and then — sum- 
moning up all her fortitude — her breast heaying with 
the eflFort — she dashed them into the fire. '* Well," 
said I, *^ there let them lie : you shall hear more about 
them another time ; but say no more about them now." 
Some days after, I bought her a box full of larger beads 
and toys of the same kind. When I returned home, I 
opened the treasure and set it before her — she burst into 
tears with ecstasy. " Those, my child," said I, " are yours, 
because you belieyed me, when I told you it would be 
better for you to throw those two or three paltry beads 
behind the fire. Now, that has brought you this trea- 
sure. But now, my dear, remember, as long as you ' 
live, what faith is. I did all this to teach you the 
meaning of faith. You threw your beads away when 
I bid you, because you had faith in me that I never ad- 
vised you but for your good. Put the same confidence 
in God. Believe everything that he says in his Word. 
Whether you understand it or not, have faith in him 
that he means your good." 



ON 



FAMILY WOESHIP. 



Family religion is of unspeakable importance. Its 
e£Fect will greatly depend on the sincerity of the head 
of the family, and on his mode of conducting the wor- 
ship of his household. If his children and servants do 
not see his prayers exemplified in his tempers and man- 
ners, they will be disgusted with religion. Tediousness 
will weary them. Fine language will shoot above 
them. Formality of connection or composition in 
prayer they will not comprehend. Gloominess or au- 
sterity of devotion will make them dread religion as a 
hard service. Let them be met with smiles ; let them 
be met as friends ; let them be met as for the most de- 
lightful service in which they can be engaged ; let 
them find it short, savoury, simple, plain, tender, 
heavenly. Worship thus conducted may be used as an 
engine of vast power in a family. It diffuses a sym- 
pathy through the members. It calls off the mind 
from the deadening effect of worldly affairs. It arrests 
every member with a morning and evening sermon, 
in the midst of all the hurries and cares of life. It 
says, " There is a God ! " " There is a spiritual world ! ** 
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"There is a life to cornel" It fixes the idea of re- 
sponsibility in the mind. It furnishes a tender and 
judicious father or master with an opportunity of 
gently glancing at ^Its, where a direct admonition 
might he inexpedient. It enables him to relieve the 
weight with which subordination or sendee often sits 
on the minds of inferiors. 

In my family worship I am not the reader, but em- 
ploy one of my children. I make no formal comment 
on the Scriptures ; but, when any striking event or sen- 
timent arises, I say, "Mark thatl" — "See how God 
judges, of that thing !" Sometimes I adc what they 
think of the matter, and how such a thing strikes them. 
I generally receive very strange and sometimes ridicu- 
lous answers, but I am pleased with them ; attention 
is all alive, while I am explaining wherein they err, 
and what is the truth. In this manner I endeavour 
to impress the spirit and scope of the passage on the 
fiunily. 

I particularly aim at the eradication of a false prin- 
ciple, wonderfully interwoven with the minds of chil- 
dren and servants — ^they take their standard firom the 
neighbourhood and their acquaintance, and by this 
they judge of everything. I endeavour to raise them 
to a persuasion that God's wiU in Scripture is the 
standard, and that this standard is perpetually in oppo- 
sition to that corrupt one around and before them. 

The younger children of the family will soon have 
discernment enough to perceive that the Bible has a 
holiness about it that runs directly contrary to the 
stream of opinion. And then, because this character 
is so evident and so inseparable from the Scripture, 
the heart will distaste and reject it ; jet the standard 
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must be preserved. If a man should lower it, the j would 
soon detect him, and he must, after all, raise them vp 
to the right standard again. Much may be efiected by 
manner as to impressing truth; but still troth wifl 
remain irksome till God touch the heart. 

1 read the Scriptures to mj family in some i^dif 
order, and am pleased to have thus a lesson found for 
me. I look on the chapter of the day as a lesson sent 
for that day, and so I regard it as coming firom God fix 
the use of that day, and not of my own seeking. 

I find it easy to keep up the attention of a congre- 
gation in comparison of that of my family. I ham 
found the attention best gained by bringing the tmdii 
of Scripture into comparison with the facts which an 
before our eyes. It puts more stimuli into famiif 
expositions. I never found a fact lost, or the cunenl 
news of the day fail of arresting the attention. ^ How 
does the Bible account for that fact ? — That man mur- 
dered his father — ^This or that thing happened in our 
house to-day — What does the Scripture say of sudi 
things?" 

It is difficult to fix and quiet your family. The ser- 
vants are eager to be gone to do something in hand. 
There has been some disagreement, perhaps, between 
them and their mistress. We must seize opportunities 
— we must not drive hard at such times as these ; regu- 
larity, however, must be enforced. If a certain hoar 
is not fixed and adhered to, the fisimily will inevitabl/ 
be found in confusion. 

Religion should be prudently brought before a 
family. The old Dissenters wearied their &milies. 
Jacob reasoned well with Esau about the tenderness of 
his children and his flocks and herds. Something 
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gentle, quiet, moderate, should be our aim. There 
should be no scolding ; it should be mild and pleasant. 

I ayoid absolute uniformity ; the mind revolts at it ; 
though I would shun eccentricity, for that is still 
worse. At one time I would say something on what 
bread; but at another time nothing. I make it as 
natural as possible ; ^^ I am a religious man ; you are 
my children and my servants ; it is natural that we 
should do so and so." 

Nothing of superstiticMi should attach to family 
duty. It is not absolutely and in all cases indispen- 
sable. If unavoidably interrupted, we omit it ; it is 
welL If I were peremptorily ordered, as the Jews 
were, to bring a lamb, I must be absolute. But this 
service is my liberty, not my task. I do not, however, 
mean in any degree to relax the proper obligation. 

Children and servants should see us acting on the 
Psalmist's declaration, ^^ I will speak of thy testimonies 
before kings." If a great man happens to be present, 
let them see that I deem him nothing before the Word 
of God! 



ON THE IKFLUENCE OP 



THE PABENTAL CHAEACTER 



The influence of the parental character on children is 
not to he calculated. Eyery thing around has an in- 
fluence on us. Indeed, the influence of things is 90 
great that, hj familiarity with them, they insensibly 
urge us on principles and feelings which we before ab- 
horred. I knew a man who took in a democratical 
paper, only to laugh at it But at length he had read 
the same things again and again, so ofiten, that be 
began to think there must be some truth in them ; and 
that men and measures were really such as they were 
so often said to be. A drop of water seems to have no 
influence on the stone ; but it will in the end wear its 
way through. If there be, therefore, such a mighly 
influence in every thing around us, the parental influ- 
ence must be great indeed. 

Consistency is the great character, in good parents, 
which impresses children. They may witness mudi 
temper ; but if they see their fiither '^ keep the eTen 
tenor of his way," his imperfections 'will be understood 
and allowed for as reason opens. The child will see 
and reflect on his parent's intention; and this will 
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haye great influence on his mind. This influence may, 
indeed, be afterwards counteracted; but that only 
proves that contrary currents may arise, and carry the 
child another way. Old Adam may be too strong for 
young Melancthon. 

The implantation of principles is of unspeakable im- 
portance, especially when culled from time to time out 
of the Bible. The child feels his parent's authority 
supported by the Bible, and the authority of the Bible 
supported by his parent's weight and influence. Here 
are data — fixed data. A man can rery seldom get rid 
of these principles. They stand in his way. He wishes 
to forget them, perhaps ; but it is impossible. 

Where parental influence does not conyert, it ham- 
pers. It hangs on the wheels of evil. I had a pious 
mother who dropped things in my way. I could never 
rid myself of them. I was a professed infidel ; but then 
I liked to be an infidel in company, rather than when 
alone. I was wretched when by myself. These prin- 
ciples, and maxims, and data, spoiled my jollity. With 
my companions I could sometimes stifle them: like 
embers, we kept one another warm. Besides, I was 
here a sort of hero. T had beguiled several of my 
associates into my own opinions, and I had to maintain 
a character before them. But I could not divest myself 
of my better principles. I went with one of my com- 
panions to see ^' The Minor." He could laugh heartily 
at Mother Cole — I could not He saw in her the pic- 
ture of all who talked about religion — I knew better. 
The ridicule on r^eneration was high sport to him — to 
me it was none ; it could not move my features. He 
knew no difference between regeneration and transub- 
Btantiation — I did, I knew there was such a thing. 
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I was afraid and ashamed to laugh at it Parental in- 
fluence thus cleaves to a man; it harasses him— it 
throws itself continually in his way. 

I find in myself another evidence of the greatness of 
parental influence. I detect myself to this day in lay* 
ing down maxims in my family, which I took np at 
three or four years of age, before I could possibly Imow 
the reason of the thing. 

It is of incalculable importance to obtain a hold on 
the conscience. Children have a conscience ; and it is 
not seared though it is evil. Bringing the eternal worid 
into their view — planning and acting with that wodd 
before us — this gains, at length, such a hold on th^ 
that, with all the infidel poison which they may after- 
ward imbibe, there are few children who, at night— in 
their chamber — in the dark — in a storm of thunder- 
will not feel. They cannot cheat like other men. Thej 
recollect that eternity which stands in their way. It 
rises up before them, like the ghost of Banquo to Mac- 
beth. It goads them ; it thunders in their ears. After 
all, they are obliged to compound the matter with con- 
science, if they cannot be prevailed on to return to God 
without delay. ^^I must be religious, one time or 
other; that is clear. I cannot get rid of this thing. 
Well ! I will begin at such a time. I will finish sach 
a scheme, and then !" 

The opinions, the spirit, the conversation, the man- 
ners of the parent, influence the child. Whatever sort 
of man he is, such, in a great degree, will be the child, 
unless constitution or accident give him another turn. 
If the parent is a fantastic man, if he is a geneal(^st, 
knows nothing but who married such an one and who 
married such an one, — if he is a sensualist, a low wretch, 
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his children will usually catch these tastes. If he is a 
literary man, his very girls will talk learnedly. If he 
is a griping, hard, miserly man, such will he his children* 
This I speak of as generally the case. It may happen 
that the parent's disposition may hare no ground to 
work on in that of the child : it may happen that the 
child may he driven into disgust; the miser, for in- 
stance, often implants disgust, and his son becomes a 
spendthrift. 

After all, in some cases, perhaps, erery thing seems 
to have been done and exhibited by the pious parent in 
Tain. Yet he casts his bread upon the waters ; and, 
perhaps, after he has been in his grare twenty years, 
his son remembers what his father told him. 

Besides, parental influence must be great, because 
€k>d has said that it shall be so. The parent is not to 
stand reasoning and calculating. God has said that 
his character shall have influence. 

And this appointment of Providence becomes often 
the punishment of a wicked man. Such a man is a 
complete selfist. I am weary of hearing such men talk 
about their " family," and their *' family," thfey " must 
provide for their family." Their family has no place in 
their real regard. They push for themselves. But 
God says, '^ No ! you think your children shall be so 
and so; but they shall be rods for your own backs. 
They shall be your curse; ^hey shall rise up against 
you." The most common of all human complaints is, 
parents groaning under the vices of their children. This 
is all the eflect of parental influence. 

In the exercise of this influence there are two leading 
dangers to be avoided. 

Excess ot severity is one danger. My mother, 
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on the contrary, would talk to me, and weep as she 
talked. I flung out of the house with an oalih, bat 
wept too when I got into the street Sympathy is the 
powerful engine of a mother. I was desperate ; I would 
go on hoard a privateer. But th^re are soft moments 
to such desperadoes. God does not at once ahandon 
them to themselves. There are times when the man 
says, ^^ I should he glad to return ; but I should not 
like to meet that face ! " if he has heen treated with 
severity. 

Yet excess of laxity is another danger. The case of 
Eli affords a serious warning on this subject. Instead 
of his mild expostulation on the flagrant wickedness of 
his sons, '^ Nay, my sons, it is no good report that I 
hear/' he ought to have exercised his authority as a 
parent and magistrate in punishing and restraining their 
crimes. 



REMARKS ON AUTHORS. 



When I look at the mind of Lord Bacon, it 
original, penetrating, analogical, berond ail 
Wlien T look at his character, it is waTering, shoffliiig, 
mean. In the closing scene, and in that onlj, he ap- 
pears in tnie dignity, as a man of profoun d eonnitioii. 



Baxter sorpaases perhaps all odiers in the grand, 
impressiYe, and persoasiTe style. Bat he is not to he 
named with Owen as to furnishing the student's nnnd. 
He is, however, multifanous, complex, pnedcaL 



Clarke has, above all other men, the €undty of lower- 
ing the life and spiritual sense of Scripture to such 
perfection, as to leave it lil^e dry bones, divested of 
every particle of marrow or oil. South is nearer the 
truth. He tells mixe of it, but he tells it with the 
tongue of a viper, for he was most bitterly set against 
the Puritans. But there is a spirit and life about him; 
he must and will be heard. And now and then he 
darts on us with an unexpected and incomparable stroke. 
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The modem German writers, and the whole school 
formed afiter them, systematically and intentionally con- 
found vice and yirtue, and argue for the passions against 
the morals and institutions of society. There neyer 
was a more dangerous hook written than one that Mn 
Wolstoncroft left imperfect, hut which Godwin puhlished 
after her death* Her " Wrongs of Women" is an art- 
ful apology for adultery; she lahours to interest the 
feelings in favour of an adulteress, hy making her crime 
the consequence of the harharous conduct of a despi- 
cahle hushand, while she is painted all softness and 
sensibility. Nothing like this was ever attempted be- 
fore the modem school. 



" Some men," said Dr Patten to me, ** are always cry- 
ing Fire ! fire ! " To be sure, where there is danger, there 
ought to be affectionate earnestness. Who would re- 
monstrate, coldly and with indifference, with a man 
about to precipitate himself from Dover cliff, and not 
rather snatch him forcibly from destruction ? Truth, in 
its Hying influence on the heart, will show itself in con- 
secratedness and holy zeal. When teachers of religion 
are destitute of these qualities, the world readily infers 
that religion itself is a farce. Let us do the world 
justice. It has very seldom found a considerate, accom- 
modating, and gentle, but withal earnest, heavenly, and 
enlightened teacher. When it has found such. Truth 
has received a very general attention. Such a man was 
Hervey, and his works have met their reward. 



/. 



Homer approaches nearest of all the heathen poets to 
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the grandeur of Hebrew poetry. With the theolo- 
gical light of Scripture, he would have wonderfully 
resembled it. 



Loskiers '^ Account of the Moravian Missions among 
the North American Indians" has taught me two things. 
I hare found in it a striking illustration of the uni- 
formity with which the grace of God operates on men. 
Crantz, in his '' Account of the Missions in Greenland," 
had shown the grace of Grod working on a man-fish — 
on a stupid, sottish, senseless creature, scarcely a remove 
from the fish on which he hved. Loskiel shows the 
same grace working on a man-devil— ^ fierce, bloody, 
revengeful warrior, dancing his infernal war-dance with 
the mind of a fiiry. Divine grace brings these men to 
the same point; it quickens, stimulates, and elevates 
the Greenlander — it raises him to a sort of new life — it 
seems almost to bestow on him new senses — ^it opens 
his eye, and bends his ear, and rouses his heart ; and 
what it adds, it sanctifies. The same grace tames the 
high spirit of the Indian — it reduces him to the meek- 
ness, and docility, and simplicity of a child. The evi- 
dence arising to Christianity from these facts is perhaps 
seldom sufficient, by itself, to convince the gainsayer ; 
but, to a man who already believes, it greatly strengthens 
the reason of his belief. I have seen also in these 
books, that, the fish-boat, an^ the oil, and the tomahawk. 



I 



Hooker is incomparable in strength and sanctity. His , 
first books are wonderfiiL I do not so perfectly meet • 
him as he advances towards the close. 
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" Have jou read my key to the Bomans?" said Br 
Taylor of Norwich, to Mr Newton. ** I have trnnelt 
it over !" " You have turned it over ! And is this tii# 
treatment a book must meet with, which has cost mk 
many years of hard study ? Must I be told at last tliflt 
you have ' turned it over/ and then thrown it asidet 
You ought to have read it carefully, and weighed ddi- 
berately what comes forward on so serious a subject* 
^' Hold ! You have cut me out full employment if m^ 
life were to be as long as Methuselah's. I have some* 
what else to do in the short day allotted me than tn 
read whatever any one may think it his duty to wiit& 
When I read, I wish to read to good purpose; ml 
there are some books which contradict on the very hm 
of them what appear to me to be first principles. YcM 
surely will not say I am bound to read such books? B 
a man tells me he has a very elaborate argument tt 
prove that two and two make five, I have something 
else to do than to attend to this argument. If I find 
the first mouthful of meat which I take from a fine- 
looking joint on my table is tainted, I need not eat 
through it to be convinced I ought to send it away." ^ 



I never read any sermons so much like WhitefidA 
manner of preaching as Latimer's. You see a simpti 
mind, uttering all its feelings, and putting forth eveiy 
thing as it comes, without any reference to books €f 
men, with a naivete seldom equalled. 



I admired Witsius' *' Economy of the Covenants," 
but not so much as many persons. There is too modi 
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f stem. I used to stud j 

at I am come almost wholljr aft lag^ id Ike BiUe. 

Jommentaion are excellent, in gencnl, 

E^ bat few difficulties, hot tbej leave tbe 

m uitied. I find in die Bifaie, tlie man I 

rand pecoliaiitj, that seems to saj to aO who MUmf€ j 

) systematise it, ^ I am not of joor kind. I 

menable to joor mediods of thinking, I 

ble in year hands. I stand alone. The great 

rise shall nerer exhaust my treasures. By ^gara 

•arables I will come down to the fedii^ aad under- 

fcandings of the ign<»ant Leare me as I am, bat stndj 

Be incessantly." Calrin's Institutes are, to be sure, 

preat and admirable, and so are his commentaiies ; bat 

ifter all, if we must have commentstoo — as we eer- 

ainly most — Poole is incomparable, aad I had afaoott 

aid, abundant of himself. 



Young is, of all other men, one of the sioit atiikiBg 
ixamples of the disunion of piety from truth. If we 
ead his most true, impaariwied, and imptessi r e esti- 
nate of the world and of religion, we shall tlunk it 
mpossible that he was uninflaenced by his subject. It 
8, howeyer, a melancholy fact, diat he was hunting 
kfter preferment at eighty yean old, and felt and tpaike 
ike a disappointed man. The truth was pictured on 
us mind in most yivid colours. He £dt it while he 
nras writing ; he felt himself on a retired spot ; and he 
;aw death, the mighty hunter, pursuing the unthinking 
nrorld. He saw redemption, its necesnty and its gran- 
leor ; and while he looked on it, he spoke as a man 
Rfould speak whose mind and heart are deeply engaged. 
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Notwithstanding all this, the view did not reach I 
heart. Had I preached in his pnlpit with the ferro 
and interest that his ^^ Night Thoughts" discoTer, 1 
would have heen terrified. He told a friend of mil 
who went to him under religious fears, that he must ( 
more into the world ! 



^^ 



MI^ELLANEOUS 



BEMAKKS ON THE SCEIPTUEES. 



I AM an entire disciple of Butler. He calls his book 
*' Analogy ; " but the great subject from beginning to 
end is human ignorance. Berkeley has done much to 
reduce man to a right view of his attainments in real 
knowledge ; but he goes too far : he requires a demon- 
stration of self-evident truths : he requires to demon- 
strate that that table is before me. Beattie has well 
replied to this error, in his " Immutability of Truth ; *' 
though it pleased Mr Hume to call that book — ^^ Phi- 
losophy for the Ladies." 

Metaphysicians seem bom to puzzle and confound 
mankind. I am surprised to hear men talk of their 
haying demonstrated such and such points. Even 
Andrew Baxter, one of the best of these metaphysicians, 
though he reasons and speculates well, has not demon- 
strated to my mind one single point by his reasonings. 
They know nothing at all on the subject of moral and 
religious truth beyond what God has revealed. I am 
so deeply convinced of this, that I can sit by and smile 
at the fancies of these men ; and especially when they 
fancy they have found out demonstrations. Why, there 
are demonstrators, who will carry the world before them ; 
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till another man rises, who demonstrates the very oppo- 
site, and then, of course, the world follows him ! 

We are mere mites creeping on the earth, and oftoh 
times conceited mites too. If any Superior Being will 
condescend to risit us and teach us, something may be 
known. ^* Has God spoken to man ? " This is the 
most important question that can he asked. M 
mbisters should examine this matter to the foundatioD. 
Many are culpably negligent herein. But, when tins 
has been done, let there be no more questionings and 
surmises. My son is not, perhaps, convinced that I am 
entitled to be his teacher. Let us try. If he finds that 
he knows more than I do — ^well : if he finds that he 
knows nothing, and submits — ^I am not to renew this 
conviction in his mind every time he chooses to require 
me to do so. 

If any honest and benevolent man felt scruples in 
his breast concerning revelation, he would hide them 
there, and would not move wretched men from the only 
support which they can have in this world. I am 
thoroughly convinced of the want of real integrity and 
benevolence in all infidels. And I am as thoroughly 
convinced of the want of real belief of the Scriptures, in 
most of those who profess to believe them. 

Metaphysicians can unsettle things, but they can erect 
nothing. They can pull down a church, but they 
cannot build a hovel. The Hutchinsonians have said 
the best things about the metaphysicians. I am no 
Hutchinsonian ; yet I see that they have data, and that 
there is something worth proving in what they assert 



Principle is to be distinguished from prejudice. The 
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man who should endeavour to weaken my belief of the 
truth of the Bible, and of the fair deduction from it of 
the leading doctrines of religion, under the notion of 
their being prejudices, should be regarded by me as an 
assassin. He stabs me in my dearest hopes ; he robs 
me of my solid happiness ; and he has no equiyalent to 
offer. This species of evidence of the truth and value 
of Scripture is within the reach of all men. It is my 
strongest. It assures me as fully as a voice could from 
heaven, that my principles are not prejudices. I see in 
the Bible my heart and the world painted to the life ; 
and I see just that provision made, which is competent 
to the highest ends and effects on this heart and this 
world. 






The Bible resembles an extensive and highly culti- 
vated garden, where there is a vast variety and profusion 
of fruits and flowers, some of which are more essential 
or more splendid than others ; but there is not a blade 
suffered to grow in it which has not its use and beauty 
in the system. Salvation for sinners, is the grand truth 
presented every where, and in all points of light ; but 
^' the pure in heart" sees a thousand traits of the divine 
character, of himself, and of the world — some striking 
and bold, others cast as it were into the shade, and de- 
signed to be searched for and examined-^ome direct, 
others by way of intimation or inference. 



He who reads the Scriptures only in the translation, 
is but meanly prepared as a public teacher. The habit 
of reading the Scriptures in the original throws a new 
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light and sense over numberless passages. The original 
has, indeed, been obtruded so frequently, and sometimes 
so absurdly on the hearers, that their confidence in the 
translation has been shaken. The judicious line of con- 
duct herein is to think with the wise, and talk vdth 
the Yulgar — ^to attain, as far as possible, and by all 
means, the true sense and force of every passage, and, 
wherever that differs firom the received translation, work 
it in imperceptibly, that the hearers maybe instructed 
while they receive no prejudice against that form in 
which they enjoy. the Scriptures. 



No man will preach the gospel so freely as the Scrip- 
tures preach it, unless he will submit to talk like an 
Antinomian, in the estimation of a great body of Chris- 
tians; nor will any man preach it so practically as the 
Scriptures, unless he will submit to be called, by as 
large a body, an Arminian. Many think that they 
find a middle path ; which is, in fact, neither one thing 
nor another ; since it is not the incomprehensible, but 
grand plan of the Bible. It is somewhat of human 
contrivance. It savours of human poverty and little- 
ness. 



Were the Scriptures required to supply a direct 
answer to every question, which even a sincere inquirer 
might ask, it would be impracticable. They form, 
even now, a large volume. The method of instruction 
adopted in them is therefore this : — ^The rule is given — 
the doctrine is stated — exampl^^^«i%|mi]£^t forward — 
cases in point, which illustn^ ^tap^ ^® ^^^^ 
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trine ; and this is found sufficient for every upright and 
humble mind. 



The simple and unprejudiced study of the Bible is 
the death of religious extravagance. Many read it 
under a particular bias of mind. They read books 
written by others under the same views. Their preach- 
ing and conversation run in the same channel. If they 
could awaken themselves from this state, and come to 
read the whole Scriptures for every thing which they 
could find there, they would start as from a dream — 
amazed at the humble, meek, forbearing, holy, heavenly 
character of the simple religion of the Scriptures, to 
which, in a greater or less degree^ their eyes had heen 
blinded. 



The right way of interpreting Scripture is to take it 
as we find it, without any attempt to force it into any 
particular system. Whatever may be fairly inferred 
from Scripture we need not fear to insist on. Many 
passages speak the language of what is called Calvin- 
ism, and that in almost the strongest terms. I would 
not have a man clip and curtail these passages, to bring 
them down to some system : let him go with them in 
their free and full sense ; for, otherwise, if he do not 
absolutely pervert them, he will attenuate their energy. 
But let him look at as many more, which speak the 
language of Arminianism, and let him go all the way 
with these also. God has been pleased thus to state 
and to leave the thing ; and all our attempts to distort 
h tk, oae way or the other, are puny and contemptible. 
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A man may find much amusement in the Bihle — 
Tariety of prudential instruction — ahundance of su- 
hlimity and poetry; hut if he stops there, he stops 
short of its great end — for '' the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy." The grand secret in the study 
of the Scriptures is to discover Jesus Christ therein, 
** the way, the truth, and the life." 



In reading the Scriptures, we are apt to think God 
farther removed from us than from the persons to whom 
he spake therein : the knowledge of God will rectiiy 
this error ; as if God could he farther from us than 
from them. In reading the Old Testament especially, 
we are apt to think that the things spoken there, in the 
prophet Hosea, for instance, have little relation to us : 
the knowledge taught hy Christian experience will rec- 
tify this error ; as if religion were not always the same 
sort of transaction hetween God and the soul. 



There are two different ways of treating the truths of 
the gospel — the scientific and the simple. It was 
seriously given me in charge, when I first entered into 
the ministry, by a female who attended my church, that I 
should study Baxter's " Catholic Theology." I did so; 
but the best idea that I acquired from this labour was, 
that the most sagacious and subtle men can make out 
little beyond the plain, obvious, and broad statement of 
truth in the Scriptures. I should think it a very pro- 
per and suitable punishment for a conceited and prag- 
matical dogmatist, to oblige him to digest that book. 
Another great truth, indeed, we may gather from it; 
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and that is, that the intemperate men on either side, 
are very little aware of the consequences which may he 
legitimately drawn from their principles. Even Dr 
Owen has erred. I would not compare him, in this 
respect, with Baxter; for he has handled his points 
with far greater wisdom and simplicity : yet he errs ex 
ahundanti. He attempts to make out things with more 
accuracy, and clearness, and system, than the Bihle 
will warrant. The Bible scorns to be treated scienti- 
fically. After all your accurate statements it will leave 
you aground. The Bible does not come round and ask 
our opinion of its contents. It proposes to us a consti- 
tution of grace, which we are to receive though we do 
not wholly comprehend it. Numberless questions may 
be started on the various parts of this constitution. 
Much of it I cannot understand, even of what respects 
myself; but I am called to act on it. And this is 
agreeable to analogy. My child will ask me questions 
on the fitness or tmfitness of what I enjoin, but I 
silence him : " You are not yet able to comprehend 
this; your business is to believe me, and obey me." 
But the schoolmen will not be satisfied with this view 
of things ; yet they can make nothing out satisfactorily. 
They have their de re and their de nomine; but nothing 
is gained by these attempts at clearness and nice dis- 
tinctions. These very accurate men, who think they 
adjust every thing with precision, cannot agree among 
one another, and do little else than puzzle plainer 
minds. 






Whatever definitions men have given of religion, I 
can find none so accurately descriptive of it as this — 
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that it is such a belief of the Bible as maintains a Hying 
influence on the heart. Men may speculate, criticise^ 
admire, dispute about, doubt, or believe the Bible ; but 
the religious man is such because he so beUeres it, as 
to carry habitually a practical sense of its truths on his 
mind. 



The fears of the general class of Christians are con- 
cerned about the superstructure of religion ; but those 
of speculative minds chiefly relate to the foundation. 
The less thinking man doubts whether he is on the 
foundation ; he whos^ mind is of a more intellectual 
turn, doubts concerning the foundation itself. I have 
met with many of these speculative cases. Attacks of 
this nature are generally sudden. A suspicion will, by 
surprise, damp the heart ; and, for a time, will paint 
the Bible as a fable. I have found it useful on such 
occasions to glance over the whole thread of Scripture. 
The whole, presented in such a view, brings back the 
mind to its proper tone; the indelible characters of 
simplicity and truth impress with irresistible effect 
that heart which can discern them as having once 
felt them. 



ON THE OLD AND NEW DISPENSATIONS. 

The Old and New Testaments contain but one scheme 
of religion. Neither part of this scheme can be un- 
derstood without the other; and, therefore, great er- 
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Tors have arisen from separating them. They are like 
the rolls on which they were anciently written, hefore 
hooks of the present form were invented. It is hut one 
subject and one system from beginning to end ; but the 
yiew which we obtain of it grows clearer and clearer, 
as we unwind the roll that contains it. 



There is one grand and striking feature of distinction 
between the spirit of the Old Testament dispensation 
and that of the New. 

The old dispensation was a dispensation of limits, 
waymarks, forms, and fashions ; everything was weighed 
and measured. If a man did but gather sticks on the 
Sabbath, he was to be stoned without mercy ; if a Jew 
brought an offering, it was of no avail if not presented 
at the door of the tabernacle-— the manner, the time, 
the circumstances, were all minutely instituted ; and no 
devotion or piety of spirit could exempt a man from 
the yoke of all these observances, for God had appointed 
these as the way in which he chose that a devout Jew 
should express his state of mind. 

But the new dispensation changed the whole system. 
Religion was now to become more peculiarly a spiri- 
tual transaction between God and the soul ; and inde- 
pendent, in a higher measure than ever before, of all 
positive institutions. Its few simple institutions had 
no further object than the preservation of the unity, 
order, soundness, and purity of the Church, in regard 
to doctrine, government, and discipline. 

Nor had these appointments that character of unac- 
commodating inflexibility, which marked the institutions 
of the old dispensation. All nations, men of all habits 
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and manners, are to drink life from the beneficent 
stream as it flows. It is to throw down no obstruc- 
tions, that are not absolutely incompatible with its pro- 
gress. But it is appointed to pervade every place which 
it visits. Some it enters without obstructiont and 
passes directly through. In some it meets with mounds 
and obstacles, yet rises till it finds an entrance. 
Others are so fenced and fortified, that it winds round 
them and flows forward : continuing to do so, till it at 
length finds some method of insinuating itself. 

And thus the dispensation of grace in the Church ac- 
commodates itself to the various tempers and habits 
which it finds in different ages, nations, and bodies of 
men : it leaves in existence numberless opinions and 
prejudices, if they are not inconsistent with its maih 
design, and mingles and insinuates itself among them. 
It has not limited Ghristianity to any one form of church 
polity, ordained and perfected in all its parts by divine 
authority ; but Christians are left to act herein accord- 
ing to circumstances, and to the exercise of sound dis- 
cretion under those circumstances. 



ON TYPICAL AND ALLEGORICAL EXPLANATIONS 

OP SCRIPTURE. 

It might be expected that, when God had determined 
to send his Son into the world, there would be a 
train and concatenation of circumstances preparatory 
to his coming — that the history which declared that he 
was to come should exhibit many persons and things 
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which should form a grand preparation for the event, 
though not so many as an ahsurd fancy might imagine. 
There is a certain class of persons who wish to rid 
themselves of the types. Sykes insists that even the 
brazen serpent is called in by our Lord by way of illus- 
tration only, and not as a designed type. Robinson of 
Cambridge, when he began to verge toward Socinianism, 
began to ridicule the types, and to find matter of sport 
in the pomegranates and the bells of the high priest's 
garment. At all events, the subject should not be 
treated with levity and irreverence ; it deserves serious 
reflection. 

With respect to the expediency of emplojring the 
types much in the pulpit, that is another question. I 
seldom employ them. I am jealous for truth and its 
sanctions. The old dispensation was a typical dispen- 
sation, but the new is a dispensation unrolled. When 
speaking of the t3rpical dispensation, we must admire 
a master like St Paul ; but to us, modesty becomes a 
duty in treating such subjects in our ministry. Re- 
member, " ' This is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven ! ' How dreadful if I 
lead thousands with nonsense ! — if I lose the oppor- 
tunity of impressing solid truths ! — ^if I waste their 
precious time \" 

A minister should say to himself, *' I would labour 
to cut ofi^ occasions of objecting to the truth. I would 
labour to grapple with men's consciences. I would 
show them that there is no strange twist in our view 
of religion. I must avoid as much as possible having 
my judgment called in question : many watch for this, 
and will avail themselves of any advantage. Some 
who hear me are thus continually seeking excuses for not 



ON THE 

DIVEBSITY OF CHAEACTEB IN CHEISTIANS, 

AND ON 

COBRECTING THE DEFECTS OF OUR CHARACTER 



In discoYering and counteracting the defects of our own 
character, it is of chief importance that we really intend 
to ascertain the truth. 

The intention is extremely defective in us all. The 
man who thinks he has such honest intention, yet has 
it very imperfectly. He says, " Touch me ; but touch 
me like a gentleman. Do not intrude on the delicacies 
of society." The real meaning of which is, that he has 
no intention of hearing the truth from you. A man 
who has a wound to be healed, comes to the surgeon 
with such an intention to get it healed, that, if he sus- 
pected his skill or his fidelity, he would seek another. 

Intention, or a man's really desiring to know the 
truth concerning himself, would produce attention. He 
would soon find that there is little close business in a 
man who does not withdraw £rom the world. 

He will begin with self- suspicion. " Perhaps I am 
such or such a man. I see defects in all my friends, 
and I must be a madman not to suppose that I also 
have mine. I see defects in my friends, which thej 
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not only do not themselres see, but they will not suffer 
others to show these defects to them. I must there- 
fore take it for granted that I am a more foolish and 
pragmatical fellow than I can conceive." 

If he begin thus, then he will be willing to proceed 
a step further, — " Let me try if I cannot reach these 
defects." I have found out myself by seeing my pic- 
ture in another man. I would choose men of my own 
constitution, — other men would give me no proper pic- 
ture of myself. In such men, I can see actions to be 
ridiculous or absurd, when I could not have seen them 
to be so in myself. We may learn some features of 
our portrait from enemies ; an enemy gives a hard fea- 
ture probably, but it is often a truer likeness than can 
be obtained from a friend. What with your friend's 
tenderness for you, and your own tenderness for your- 
self, you cannot get at the true feature. We should, 
moreover, encourage our friends. You cannot, in one 
case in ten, go to a man on a business of this nature 
without offending him. He will allege such and such 
excuses for the defect, and fritter it away to nothing. 
This shows the hypocrisy, the falsehood, the self-love, 
and the flattery of the heart. This endeavour to con- 
ceal or palliate defects, instead of a desire to discover 
them, grows up with us from infancy. There is some- 
thing so deceitful in sin ! A man is brought to believe 
his own lie ! He is so accustomed to hide himself from 
himself, that he is surprised when another detects and 
unmasks him. Hazael verily believed himself incapable 
of becoming what the prophet foretold. 

Many motives urge us to attempt a rectification of 
our defects. Consider the importance of character. He 
who says he cares not what men think of him, is on a 
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Yerj low form in the school of experience and wisdom; 
character and money effect almost every thing. It 
should be considered^ too, how much we hare smarted 
for want of attending to our defects. Nineteen out of 
twenty of our smarting times arise from this cause. 

In counteracting our defects, however, we should be 
cautious not to blunder by imitation of others. There 
are such men in the world as saint-errants. One of 
these men takes up the history of Ignatius Loyola, and 
nothing seems worthy of his endeavour but to be just 
such a man, in all the extravagances of his character 
and conduct. We should search till we iind where our 
character fails, and then amend it, not attempt to be- 
come another man. 

A wise man, who is seriously concerned to leam 
the truth respecting himself, will not spurn it even 
from a fool. The great men who kept fools in their 
retinue, learnt more truth from them than from their 
companions. A real self-observer will ask whether 
there is any truth in what the fool says of him. Nay, 
a truth that may be uttered in envy or anger, ynJl not 
lose its weight with him. The man who is determined 
to find happiness, must bear to have it even beaten into 
him. No man ever found it by chance, or " yawned it 
into being with a wish." When I was young, my mo- 
ther had a servant whose conduct I thought truly wise. 
A man was hired to brew, and this servant was to watch 
his method, in order to leam his art. In the course of 
the process something was done which she did not 
understand. She asked him, and he abused her with 
the vilest epithets for her ignorance and stupidity. Mj 
mother asked her, when she related it, how she bore 
such abuse. "I would be called," said she, "worse 
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names a thousand times for the sake of the information 
which I got out of him." 

If a man would seriously set himself to this work, he 
must retire from the crowd. He must not live in a 
bustle. If he is always driving through the business of 
the day, he will be so iir harness as not to obserre the 
road he is going. 

He must place perfect standards before his eyes, 
^very man has his favourite notions ; and therefore no 
man is a proper standard. The perfect standard is only 
to be found in Scripture. Elijah meets Ahab, and holds 
up the perfect standard before his eyes, till he shrinks 
into himself.* I have found great benefit in being 
sickened and disgusted with the false standards of men. 
I turn, with stronger convictions, to the perfect stan- 
dard of God's Word. 

He should also '^ commune with his own heart upon 
his bed " — ^^ How did I fall, at such or such a time, into 
my peculiar humours ! Had any other man done so, I 
should have lost my patience with him." 

Above all, he must make his defects matter of con- 
stant prayer — "Search me, God, and know my 
heart : try me, and know my thoughts : And see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting." 

Men are to be estimated, as Johnson says, by the 
mass of character. A block of tin may have a grain of 
silver, but still it is tin ; and a block of silver may have 
an alloy of tin, but still it is silver. The mass of 
Elijah's character was excellence ; yet he was not with- 
out the alloy. The mass of Jehu's character was base ; 

* 1 Kings rriii. 17, &c. 
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jet he had a portion of zeal which was directed bj Grod 
to great ends. Bad men are made the same use of as 
scaffolds : they are employed as means to erect a build- 
ing, and then are taken down and destroyed. 



We must make great allowance for constitution. I 
could name a man, who, though a good man, is more 
unguarded in his tongue than many immoral persons. 
Shall I condemn him ? He breaks down here, and almost 
here only. On the other hand, many are so mild and 
gentle, as to make one wonder how such a character 
could be formed without true grace entering into its 
composition. 



God has given to every man a peculiar constitution. 
No man is to say, ^' I am such or such a man, and I can 
be no other — such or such is my way, and I am what 
God made me." This is true, in a sound sense ; but, 
in an unsound sense, it has led men foolishly and 
wickedly to charge their eccentricities and even thdr 
crimes on God. It is every man's duty to understand 
his own constitution ; and to apply to it the rein or the 
spur, as it may need. All men cannot do, nor ought 
they to do, all things in the same way, nor even the same 
things. But there are common points of duty, on which 
all men of all habits are to meet The free horse is to 
be checked, perhaps, up-hill, and the sluggish one to be 
urged ; but the same spirit, which would hiave exhausted 
itself before, shows itself probably in resistance down- 
hill, when he feels the breeching press upon him behind 
— but he must be whipped out of his resistance. 
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There is a large class of Christians who want discri- 
mination in religion. Thej are sound and excellent 
men, but they are not men of deep experience. They 
are not men of Owen's, Gilpin's, Rutherford's, Adam's, 
or Brainerd's school. They have a general, but not a 
minute acquaintance, with the combat between sin and 
grace in the heart. I have learnt not to bring deeply 
experimental subjects before such persons. They can- 
not understand them, but are likely to be distressed by 
them. This difference between persons of genuine 
piety arises from constitution — or from the manner in 
which the grace of God first met them — or from the 
nature and degree of temptation through which God 
has led them. A mind finely constituted, or of strong 
passions — a mind roused in its sins, rather than one 
drawn insensibly — a mind trained in a severe school for 
high services — is generally the subject of this deeply 
interior acquaintance with religion. 



There is a great diversity of character among real 
Christians. Education, constitution, and circumstances, 
will fully explain this diversity. 

He has seen but little of life who does not discern 
everjrwhere the effects of education on men s opinions 
and habits of thinking. Two children bring out of the 
nursery that which displays itself throughout their lives. 
And who is the man that can rise above his dispensa- 
tion, and can say, " You have been teaching me non- 
sense ?" 

As to constitution, look at Martin Luther : we may 
see the man every day : his eyes, and nose, and mouth 
attest his character. Look at Melancthon : he is like 
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a snail with his couple of horns : he puts out his horns 
and feels — and feels — and feels. No education could 
have rendered these two men alike. Their difference 
hegan in the womh. Luther dashes in saying his 
things: Melancthon must go rotmd ahout — he must 
consider what the Greek says, and what the Sjriac sajs. 
Some men are horn minute men — ^lexicographers — of a 
German character ; they will hunt through libraries to 
rectify a syllable. Other men are bom keen as a razor: 
they have a sharp, severe, strong aciunen: they cut. 
everything to pieces : their minds are like a case of in- 
struments; touch which you will, it wounds: they 
crucify a modest man. Such men should aim at a right 
knowledge of character. If they attained this, thej 
would find out the sin that easily besets them. The 
greater the capacity of such men, the greater their 
cruelty. They ought to blunt their instruments. They 
ought to keep them in a case. Other men are ambi- 
tious, fond of power ; pride and power give a velocity 
to their motions. Others are born with a quiet, re- 
tiring mind. Some are naturally fierce, and others 
naturally mild and placable. Men often take to them- 
selves great credit for what they owe entirely to nature. 
If we would judge rightly, we should see that narrow- 
ness or expansion of mind, niggardliness or generosity, 
delicacy or boldness, have less of merit or demerit than 
we commonly assign to them. 

Circumstances also are not sufficiently taken into 
the account when we estimate character. For example, 
we generally censure the Reformers and Puritans as 
dogmatical, morose, systematic men ; but it is easier to 
walk on a road than to form that road. '^ Other men 
laboured, and we have entered into their labours." In 
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a fine day I can walk abroad, but in a rough and 
stormy day I should find it another thing to turn 
coachman and dare all weathers. These men had to bear 
the burden and heat of the day; they had to fight 
against hard times — they had to stand up against learn- 
ing and power. Their times were not like ours: a 
man may now think what he will, and nobody cares 
what he thinks. A man of that school was, of course, 
stiflF, rigid, unyielding. Tuckney was such a man ; 
Whichcot was for smoothing things, and walking 
abroad. We see circumstances operating in many 
other ways. A minister unmarried, and the same man 
married, are very different men. A minister in a small 
parish, and the same man in a large sphere where his 
sides are spurred and goaded, are very different men. 
A minister on tenter-hooks, harassed, schooled, and 
the same man nursed, cherished, put into a hot-house, 
are yery different men. Some of us are hot-house 
plants ; we grow tall — not better, not stronger. Ta- 
lents are among the circumstances which form the 
diversity of character. A man of talents feels his own 
powers, and throws himself into that line which he 
can pursue with most success. Saurin felt that he 
could floiirish, lighten, thunder, enchant like a magi- 
cian. Every one should seriously consider how far his 
talents and turn of mind and circumstances drire him 
out of the right road. It is an easy thing for a man 
of vigour to bring a quiet one before his bar, and it is 
easy for this quiet man to condemn the other, yet both 
may be really pious men, serving God with their best 
powers. '' Every man has his peculiar gift of God, one 
after this manner, and the other after that." 



ON THE 



^ 



FALLEN NATUEE OF MAK 



I SEEM to acquire little new knowledge on any subject, 
compared to that which I acquire concerning man. 
This subject is inexhaustible. I have lately read CoU 
quhon's Treatise on the "Police of the Metropolis," 
and Barruers " Memoirs of Jacobinism." When we 
preachers draw pictures of human nature in the pulpit, 
we are told that we calumniate it. Calunmiate it! 
Let such censurers read these writers, and confess that 
we are noyices in painting the vices of the heart. 
All of us live to make discoveries of the evils of the 
heart — not of its virtues. All our new knowledge of 
human nature is occupied with its evil. 



Bartholomew Fair is one of the most perfect exhibi- 
tions of unrestrained human nature in the whole world. 
The monkey, the tiger, the wolf, the hog, and the goat, 
are not only to be found in their own, but in human 
form, with all their savageness, brutality, and filthi* 
ness. It displays human nature in its most degraded, 
ridiculous, and absurd conditions. The tiger may be 
seen in a quiescent state, if we pass through Dyot 
Street ; he couches there ; he blinks. But at Bartho- 
lomew Fair he is rampant — vigorous — ^fierce. Passing 
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through a fair in a country town, I witnessed a most 
instructive scene. Two withered, weather-beaten 
wretches were standing at the door of a show-cart, and 
receiving twopences from sweet, innocent, ruddy coun- 
try girls, who paid their money, and dropped their cour- 
tesies ; while these wretches smiled at their simplicity, 
and clapped them on the back as they entered the door. 
What a picture this of Satan ! He sets off his shows, 
and draws in heedless creatures, and takes from them 
every thing they have good about them ! There was a 
fellow dressed out as a zany, with a hump back and a 
hump belly, a lengthened nose, and a lengthened chin. 
To what a depth of degradation must human nature 
be sunk to seek such resoturces ! I derived more in- 
struction from this scene than I could have done from 
many elaborate theological treatises. 



View man on whatever side we can — in his sensua- 
lities, or in his ferocities — ^in the sins of his flesh, or in 
the sins of his spirit — catch him when and where you 
will — his condition is deplorable. While he is sunk in 
the mass himself, he has no perception of his state ; 
but when he begins to emerge, he looks down with 
amazement. He sees but little, however, of its abomi- 
nation, because he has still an affinity with the evil. 



Human nature is like the sea, which gains by the 
flow of the tide in one place what it has lost by the 
ebb in another. A man may acquiesce in the method 
which God takes to mortify his pride, but he is in 
danger of growing proud of the mortification ; and so in 
other cases. 



ON 



THE NEED OF GRACE. 



There is something so remarkable in the gemos and 
spirit of the gospel, that it is not to be understood bj 
any force of speculation and inrestigation. Baxter 
attempted this method, and found it Tain. The state 
of the heart has the chief influence in the search after 
truth. Humility, contrition, simplicity, sanctity, these 
are the handmaids of the understanding in ike investi- 
gation of religion. 



How is it that some men labour in divine things 
night and day, but labour in vain ? How is it that men 
can turn over the Bible from end to end, to supp(»i 
errors and heresies, absurdities and blasphemies ? They 
take not the Spirit with the Word. A spiritual under- 
standing must be given, a gracious perception, a right 
taste. 



'^ A very extraordinary thing/' said one, '^ if I, who 
have read the Bible over and over in the original lan- 
guages, have studied it day and night, and have written 
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criticisms and comments on it, — a very extraordinary 
thing that I should not be able to discover that mean- 
ing in the Scriptures, which is said to be so plain that 
' a wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err in dis- 
covering it ! '" And so it is extraordinary till we open 
this Bible, and there we see the fact explained. The 
man who approaches the Word of God in his own wis- 
dom shall not find what the fool shall discover under 
the teaching of divine wisdom ; " for it is written, I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent ; " and " God 
bath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the ^vise." 



God in his providence seems to make little account 
of the measure and contrivances of men in accomplish- 
ing his designs. He will do the work, and his hand 
will be seen in the doing of it. We are obliged to wait 
for the tide. When that flows, and the wind sets in 
fair, let us hoist the sails. When the tide has left a 
ship on the beach, an army may attempt to move it in 
vain; but when she is floated by the water, a small 
force moves her. We must wait for openings in provi- 
dence. In this light I view the darkness of the hea- 
then world. Let us follow every apparent leading of 
Providence in our endeavours to communicate light 
to the heathen; but still the opening and the whole 
work must be of God. Thousands, indeed, hear the 
gospel, who are no more impressed by it than though 
they were heathens. The minds of some men will 
stand as it were a regular blockade, and yet yield to a 
side-blow — sit unchanged under a searching ministry, 
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and yet fall beneath a casual word. I know such cases* 
We might account, indeed, for them, in some measure, 
as philosophers. The mind, which plants itself against 
and repels the formal and avowed attacks of the 
preacher, may be surprised by a hint addressed per- 
haps to another ; yet, afler all, the whole work is of 
God. TVe may make very little, therefore, of the ve- 
hicle. The gospel — the wants of men — the indisposi- 
tion of the heart — and the mighty power of Grod — are 
always and universally the same. By whatever vehicle 
God conveys that mighty energy which disposes man 
to find the relief of his wants in the gospel. He still is 
the worker. It is a divine operation of God's Holy Spi- 
rit. If God would raise up heathen princes with the 
spirit of Peter the Great or Kouli Khan, and send them 
forth tmder the powerful influence of Christianity to 
proselyte their subjects, we might expect the end to be 
accomplished ; but this is a scheme suited to our little- 
ness, and not to Him ^' whose thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, and whose ways are not as our ways." 



A lady proposed to me a case which seemed to her 
to decide against those views of religion called evange- 
lical. She knew a most amiable girl, who was respect- 
ful and attentive to her parents, and engaging and 
lovely to all connected with her ; who had, however, no 
objection to seeing a play, and had certainly nothing 
of that which she knew I should call religion ; but she 
asked if I could believe that God would condemn such 
a character to everlasting misery. Many persons view 
things in this way. They set themselves up to dictate 
to God what should be done on points which he only 
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can determine. If these persons are ever cured of this 
evil, it must prohahlj he in some such way as that hy 
which it pleased God to teach Joh. Joh could assert 
his integrity and his character against the arguments of 
his friends ; hut when God asked, " Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth ? " Joh pros- 
trates his soul with this declaration, '' I have heard of 
thee with the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes." 



Every thinking man will look round him, when he 
reflects on his situation in this world, and will ask, 
** What will meet my case ? What is it that I want ? 
What will satisfy me ? I look at the rich, and I see 
Ahab, in the midst of all his riches, sick at heart for a 
garden of herbs ! I see Dives, after all his wealth, lift- 
ing up his eyes in hell, and begging for a drop of water 
to cool the rage of his sufferings ! I see the rich fool 
summoned away in the very moment when he was 
exulting in his hoards ! If I look at the wise, I see 
Solomon, with all his wisdom, acting like a fool ; and 
I know, that, if I possessed all his wisdom, were I left 
to myself I should act as he did. I see Ahithophel, 
with all his policy, hanging himself for vexation ! If 
I turn to men of pleasure, I see that the very sum of 
all pleasure is, that it is Satan's bed into which he casts 
his slaves ! I see Esau selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage ! I see Solomon, after all his enjoyments, 
leaving his name a scandal to the Church to the latest 
age ! If I think of honour : take a walk in Westmin- 
ster Abbey — there is an end of all inquuy. There I 
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walk among the mighty dead ! There is the wi 
up of human glory I And what remains of the gi 
men of my country ? A boasting epitaph ! Nc 
these things, then, can satisfy me ! I must meet 
—I must meet judgment — I must meet God — I 
meet eternity ! " 



1^ 



ON THE OCCASIONS OF 



ENMITY AGAINST CHEISTIANITY. 



The cause of enmity against real Christianity is in the 
heart. The angel Gabriel might exhibit the truth, but 
the heart would rise in enmity. To suppose that there 
is any way of preaching the Cross so as not to offend 
the world, is to know nothing of the subject. 

There are many occasions, however, of calling forth 
this enmity. Any man who should bleed me would 
put me to pain ; but he would greatly aggravate my 
pain if he rudely tore my skin. Occasions may render 
the reception of that truth morally impossible, which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, is received 
with difl&culty. 

Ignorance in ministers is an occasion of exciting 
enmity against Christianity. A man may betray ignor- 
ance on almost every subject except the way of salva- 
tion. But if others see him to be a fool off his own 
ground, they will think him a fool on that ground. It 
is a great error to rail against human learning, so as to 
imply an undervaluing of knowledge. A man may 
have little of what is called learning, but he must have 
knowledge. Bunyan was such a man. 
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Religious profession was, at first, a conflict — a sacri- 
fice : now it is become a trade. The world sees this 
spirit pervade many men ; and it is a great occasion of 
enmity. Men of learning and character have confirmed 
this impression ; they have brought out this mischiefi 
and exhibited it to the world. Let any man look into 
Warburton's "Doctrine of Grace," and he may sit 
down and wonder that God should suffer such occasions 
of enmity to arise. 

Fanatical times furnish another occasion. The days 
of Cromwell, for instance. The great enemy of godli- 
ness will never want instruments to make the best of 
such subjects of ridicule. As long as such a book as 
Butlers "Hudibras" is in the world, it will supply 
occasions of enmity against real religion. 

An imholy, insolent professor of religion occasions 
enmity. He scorns and insults mankind. His spirit 
is such as to give them occasion of contemning the 
truth which he professes. The world will allow some 
men to call it to account ; they will feel a weight of 
character in a holy and just man. 

Eccentricity in religious men is another occasion of 
enmity. Ask an eccentric man a question, he will 
stare in your face, and look very spiritual. I knew 
one of these men, who called out to a farmer as he 
was passiug, " Farmer ! what do you know of Jesus 
Christ?" Much spiritual pride lurks under this con- 
duct. There is want of breeding and good-sense. Thie 
world is led to form wrong associations by such charac- 
ters : ^' Religion makes a man a fool, or mad : therefore 
I will not become religious." 

Injudicious preaching increases the offence of the 
Cross. Strange interpretations of Scripture — ^ludicrous 
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jisons — silly stories — talking without thinking : 

are occasions of enmity. 

3 loose and indiscreet conduct of professing Chris- 

particularly of ministers, is another occasion, 
'orld looks at ministers out of the pulpit, to know 
they mean when in it. 

ostentatious spirit in a professor of religion does 
injury — that " giving out that he is some great 

Even a child will often detect this spirit, when 
ink no one discovers it. 

2 manner of conducting the devotional part of 
; service is sometimes offensive. It is as much as 
jr, "We mean nothing hy this service.* Have 
ice, and you shall hear me ! " 
yhting the offence of irregularity has done much 
. It was a wise reply of a Spanish minister to his 

" Omit this affair ; it is hut a ceremony ! '* "A 
lony ! Why, the king is a ceremony ! " 
od men have given occasion of offence hy main- 
ig suspicious connections. There is a wide differ- 
between my not harassing and exposing a douhtful 
cter, and my endorsing and authenticating him. 
ntempt of men's prejudices of education will 
i. It was not thus with St Paul : " I am made 
lings to all men, that I might hy all means save 
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want of the spirit of the Cross in its professors 
ises the offence of the Cross — that himiility, 
ice, and love to souls, which animated Christ 
he offered himself on the cross for the sins of the 
I. 

ese are some of the stumhling-hlocks in the way 

• Exod. xii. 26. 




of the world. And " Woe unto the world," says our 
Lord, " because of offences I for it must needs be that 
offences come, but woe unto him bj whom the offence 
cometh!" Every man who is zealous for the diffusion 
of true religion should keep his eye on all occasions (^ 
offence ; since religion of itself, and. in its own native 
beauty, has to encounter the natural enmity of the de- 
generate heart. 



V 



\ 



ON 



EELIGIOUS EETIEEMENT. 



is diflGicult to speak on the subject of religious re- 
nent. I am fully persuaded that most religious 
esmen are defective in this duty, those especially in 
great city. I tell every one of them so with whom 
m intimately acquainted, and they all contest the 
it with me. 

!'et there are some considerations which, in my own 
ate judgment concerning the thing, lead me to 
k that the religion of a great city is to be viewed 
n aspect of its own. I say not this to those men 
►m I see endangered by the spirit of such a place, 
e them an inch, and they will take an ell. But I 
n from it to aim at possibilities, and not to bend 
bow till it breaks. 

say everywhere and to all, " You must hold inter- 
•se with God, or your soul will die. You must 
£ with God, or Satan will walk with you. You 
}t *grow in grace,' or you will lose it; and you 
Qot do this but by appropriating to this object a due 
ion of your time, and diligently employing suitable 
ins." But having said this, I leave it. I cannot 
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limit and define to such men the exact way in which 
they must apply these principles, hut the principles 
themselves I insist on. What I ought to do myself 
under my circumstances I know, and what I ought to 
do were I in trade I seem now to know ; but what I 
really should do were I in trade I know not, and be- 
cause I know it not I am afraid, in telling another man 
precisely how he ought to apply this principle, that I 
should act hypocritically and pharisaically. Stated 
seasons of retirement ought to be appointed and reU< 
giously observed ; but the time and the measure of this 
retirement must be left to a man's own judgment and 
conscience. 

I am restrained from dogmatising on this subject by 
reflecting on the sort of religion which seems in fact to 
be best suited to human nature itself, and especially to 
human nature harassed, worried, loaded, and urged as 
it is in this great city. 

But I am restrained also by another consideration. 
Difference of character seems to stamp a holy variety 
on the operation of religious principle. Some men Kve 
in a spirit of prayer, who are scarcely able to fix them- 
selves steadily to the solemn act of prayer. Our cha- 
racters are so much our own, that if a man were to 
come into my family in order to form himself on mj 
model, and to imitate me for a month, it might seriously 
injure him. I have a favourite walk of twenty steps 
in my study and chamber ; that walk is my oratory ; 
but if another man were obliged to walk as he prayed, 
it is very probable he could not pray at all. 

In defining the operation of religious principle, I am 
afraid of becoming an Albert Durer. Albert Durer 
gave rules for forming the perfect figure of a man. He 
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marked and defined all the icSaDODs ni jn^vx: 
Albert Diner's man became die ^aoisl cE psf-es^sL 
every academy in Europe, and scv creej 
Europe Las abandoned it, becaose eu» saca 
erer found in nature. I am a&asd of rsdiaszrjr '^a 
rietj, which to a certain degree maj be cf Gori c^ 
forming, to my notion of pezfecd^i. ^ Ytx. axBK 
maintain and cultirate a ^izic of drro:^^'* I bj ^ 
all ; ^' but be ye judges, as ooosciciicoss xaeSv cc -sit 
particular means suited to your circ^zz&saccESu* 

The spirit of derodon should be vzz ^ra: sa. 
We are indeed buried in sense, and cansoc pc«K^tT as- 
tain or improve this spiri: bux by f^-f^^ zyarts, y^ 
these means are to be adapud azid nrjtd v> c^&rbcser 
and situation. 

'^ I must walk with God. In sofme wikr <m v^zjs. 
whatever be my chaiacter or profession. I ^i^zjs:. i^r^z* 
the holy habit of connecting ererTzhlskz zh^ zata^A ia 
my house and afiairs with God. If Kck3e» or 
visit my family, my eye must see and mj Lean 
acknowledge the hand of God therein. WLtcLv 
affairs move on smoothly or ruggedly, GrA &^2s; ut 
acknowledged in them. If I go out of my L>aK kx 
come into it, I must go out and come in as jade: :he 
eye of God. If I am occupied ia business all issw 
long, I must still have the glory of God in my view. 
If I have any affiEiir to transact with another, I m«t 
pray that God would be with us in that afl^. lest we 
should blunder, and injure and ruin each other." 

This is the language of a real Christian. But, in- 
stead of such a spirit as this among the great body of 
tradesmen professing themselves religious, what do we 
see but a driving, impetuous pursuit of the worid; and 
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in this pursuit, not seldom, mean, low^ suspicious, 
immoral practices? 

Yet I once went to a friend for the express pur 
of calling him out into the world. I said to him, 
is your duty to accept the loan of ten thousand pou 
and to push yoursehT forward into an ampler sph( 
But he was a rare character, and his case was i 
His employers had said, '^ We are ashamed you shi 
remain so long a servant in our house, with the w 
weight of affairs on you. "We wish you to enter 
principal with us, and will advance you ten thous 
pounds. It is the custom of the city, it is your d 
we are dissatisfied to see you in your present sphc 
I assured him that it appeared to me to be his dut 
accede to the proposal. But I did not prevail, 
said, " Sir, I have often heard from you that it h 
easy thing to get to heaven. I have often heard f 
you that it is no easy thing to master the world, 
have every thing I wish ; more would encumber 
increase my difficulties, and endanger me.'' 



Solitude shows us what we should be ; society sh 
us what we are. Yet in the theory, solitude show 
our true character better than society. A man in 
closet will find nature putting herself forth in acti 
which the presence of others would restrain him f 
bringing into real effect. She schemes and she wi: 
here without reserve. She is pure nature. An enb'j 
ened and vigilant self- observer is surprised and alarn 
He puts himself on his guard ; he goes forth armed 
the world. But society shows him that nature is p 
tically evil. The circumstances of the day as they a 
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carry him away. If he could abstract himself, and 
follow the actings of his own mind with an impartial 
eye, he could not belieye himself to be the man who 
had entered into the world with such holy resolutions. 



Becollection is the life of religion. The Chrisdan 
wants to know no new thing, but to haye his heart 
eleyated more aboye the world, by secluding himself 
from it as much as his duties will allow, that religion 
may effect this its great end, by bringing its sublime 
hopes and prospects into more steady action on the 
mind. 



I know not how it is that some Christians can make 
so little of recollection and retirement. I find the spirit 
of the world a strong assimilating principle. I find it 
hurrying my mind away in its yortex, and sinking me 
among the dregs and filth of a carnal nature. Eyen 
my ministerial employments would degenerate into a 
mere following of my trade and crying of my wares. I 
am obliged to withdraw myself regularly, and to say to 
my heart, " What are you doing ? Where are you V 
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ON 



A SPIRITUAL MIO. 



Dr Owen says, if a man of a carnal mind is brought 
into a large company, he will have much to do : if into 
a company of Christians, he will feel little interest : ? 
into a smaller company engaged in' religious exercises, 
he will feel still less; but if taken into a closet and 
forced to meditate on God and eternity, this will be in- 
supportable ! 

The spiritual man is born, as it were, into a new 
world. He has a new taste. . He " savours the things 
of the Spirit.'' He turns to God, as the needle to the 
pole. 

This is a subject of which many can understand bat 
little. They want spiritual taste. Nay, they account it 
enthusiasm. Bishop Horsley will go all the way with 
Christians into their principles ; but he thinks the feel- 
ings and desires of a spiritual mind enthusiastical. 

There are various characteinstics of a spiritual mind. 

Self-loathing is a characteristic of such a mind. The 
axe is laid to the root of a vain-glorious spirit. 

It maintains, too, a walk and converse with Qod. 
^^ Enoch walked with God.'' There is a transactioa 
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between God and the spiritual mind ; if the man feels 
dead and heartless, that is matter of complaint to God. 
He looks to God for wisdom for the day — for the hour 
— ^for the business in hand. 

A spiritual mind refers its affairs to God. '^ Let 
God's will be obeyed by me in this affair ! His way 
may differ from that which I should choose^; • but let it 
be so ! ' Surely, I have behaved and quieted myself as 
a child that is weaned of his mother; my soul is even 
as a weaned child.' " 

A spiritual mind has something of the nature of the 
sensitive plant. " I shall smart if I touch this or that.** 
There is a holy shrinking away from evil. 

A spiritual mind enjoys at times the influx of a holy 
joy and satisfaction, which surprises even itself. When 
bereaved of creature-comforts, it can sometimes find 
such a repose in Christ and his promises, that the man 
can say, " Well ! it is enough ; let God take from me 
what else he pleases !" 

A spiritual mind is a mortified mind. The Church 
of Rome talks much of mortification, but her mortifica- 
tion is not radical and spiritual. Simon Stylites will 
willingly mortify himself on his pillar, if he can bring 
people around him to pray to him to pray for them. 
But the spiritual mind must mortify itself in whatever 
would retard its ascent toward heaven : it must rise oh 
the wings of faith, and hope, and love. 

A spiritual mind is an ingenuous mind. There is 
a sort of hypocrisy in us all. We are not quite stripped 
of all disguise. One man wraps round him a cover- 
ing of one kind, and another of another. They who 
think they do not this, yet do it though they know 
it not. 
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Yet this spiritual mind is a sublime mind. It has a 
yast and extended yiew. It has seen the gloij and 
beauty of Christ, and cannot therefore admire the goodlj 
buildings of the temple : as Christ) says Fenelon* had 
seen his Father's house, and could not therefore be 
taken with the glory of the earthly structure ! 

I would urge young persons, when they are staggered 
by the conversation of people of the world, to dwell (m 
the characteristics of a spiritual mind. ^^ If you cannot 
answer their arguments, yet mark their spirit; and 
mark what a contrary spirit that is which you are called 
to cultivate." 

There are various means of maintaining and promot- 
ing a spiritual mind. Beware of saying concerning 
this or that evil, ''Is it not a little one?" Much de- 
pends on mortifying the body. There are silent marches 
which the flesh will steal on us : the temper is too apt 
to rise ; the tongue will let itself loose ; the imagina- 
tion, if liberty is given to it, will hurry us away. Vain 
company will injure the mind; carnal professors of 
religion especially will lower its tone : we catch a con- 
tagion from such men. Misemployment of time is in- 
jurious to the mind : when reflecting, in illness, on my 
past years, I have looked back with self-reproach on 
days spent in my study ; I was wading through histoiy, 
and poetry, and monthly journals ; but I was in my 
study ! Another man's trifling is notorious to all ob- 
servers; but what am I doing? Nothing, perhaps, 
that has a reference to the spiritual good of my con- 
gregation. I do not speak against a chastised attention 
to literature, but the abuse of it. Avoid all idleness; 
" exercise thyself unto godliness ;" plan for God. Be- 
ware of temptation: the mind which has dwelt on 
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uuful objects will be in darkuem for days. Assodate 
■with spiritually-minded men: the very sight of a good 
man, though be says nothing, will refi^h the bouU 
Contemplate Christ be much in retirement and prayer * 
study the honour and glory of your Master. 



ON 



DECLENSION IN EELIGION. 



A Christian may decline far in religion without being 
suspected. He may maintain appearances. Evoy- 
thing seems to others to go on well. He suspects him- 
self, for it requires great labour to maintain appear- 
ances; especially in a minister. Discerning hearers 
will, however, often detect such declensions. He talks 
oyer his old matters. He says his things, but in a cold 
and unfeeling manner. He is sound, indeed, in doc- 
trine, perhaps more sound than before; for there is a 
great tendency to soundness of doctrine, when appear* 
ances are to be kept up in a decHning state of the heart. 

Where a man has real grace, it may be part of a dis- 
pensation toward him that he is suffered to decline. He 
walked carelessly. He was left to decline, that lie 
might be brought to feel his need of vigilance. If he 
is indulging a besetting sin, it may please God to ex- 
pose him, especially if he is a high-spirited man, that 
he may hang down his head as long as he lives. He 
acted thus toward David and Hezekiah. But this is 
pulling down, in order to build up again. 

The causes of a decline in religion should be re- 
marked : — 
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The world has always much to do in religious de- 
clension. A minister is tempted, perhaps, to sacrifice 
everything to a name. If any appetite is suffered to 
prevail, it will stupify the mind ; religion is an ahstract 
and elevated affair ; '' the way of life is ahove to the 
wise, to depart from hell heneath." Keeping on good 
terms with those who respect us is a snare. A specu- 
lative turn of mind is a snare ; it leads to that '' evil 
heart of imhelief which departs from the living God." 
Tain confidence thinks himself in no danger ; he knows 
the truth ; he can dispute for the truth ; " what should 
we fear ? " Why that we have no fear. Trifling with 
conscience is a snare ; no man indulges himself in any- 
thing which his conscience tells him ought not to he 
done, hut it will at length wear away his spirituality 
of mind. 

The B3rmptoms of a religious decline are many : — 

When a minister hegins to depart from God and to 
lose a spiritual mind, he hecomes fond sometimes of 
genteel company, who can entertain him, and who know 
how to respect his character. This genteel spirit is 
suspicious; it is associated with pride, and delicacy, and 
a love of ease ; in short, it is the spirit of the world* 
It is the reverse of condescending to mean things; 
it is the reverse of the spirit of our Master. 

It is a symptom of decline when a man will unneces- 
sarily expose the imp^^rff^ions of the religious world. 
^ Soch a man,^ he will say, ^ is fond ot praying ; hut 
he is fond of money," This is the very opposite spirit 
to that of St Paul, who speaks ^ even weeping, of those 
who mind earthly things." 

A violent sectarian spirit is a sign of religious deden- 
siosu Honest men stand firm for the vitals of religioa. 
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If the mind were right, the circumstantials of religion 
would not be made matters of fierce contention. The 
spirit of St Paul was of another kind. *^ If meat make 
my brother to ojQend, I will eat no meat while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend'' — ^' One be- 
lieveth that he may eat all things: another, who is 
weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not ; and let not him which eateth not 
judge him that eateth." 

Aversion from reproof marks a state of religious de- 
cline. The man cannot bear to have his state depicted, 
even in the pulpit. He calls the preaching, which 
searches and detects him, Arminian and legal. ** Ebst 
thou found me, O mine enemy ? " Why should we 
quarrel with the truth ? If that truth is delirered in 
its just proportions, his quarrel is with God. 

Stupidity under chastisement proves a man to be un- 
der declension. He is not disposed to ask, ^^ Wherefore 
dost thou contend with me V He is '^ kicking against 
the pricks.'' He is'' stricken, but has not grieyed." He 
is '' chastised, as a bullock imaccustomed to the joke." 

Such a man, too, has often a high mind. He is un- 
humbled — ^boasting-*-stout-hearted. He is ready to 
censure every one but himsel£ 

Unnecessary occupation is another evidence of de- 
clension. Some men are unavoidably much engaged in 
the world ; to such men God will give especial grace 
if they seek it ; and they shall maintain a spirit of de- 
votion even in the bustle and occupation of their a£^drs. 
But some men will be rich, and therefore ^ fall into 
temptation and a snare ; " they will have shops in dif- 
ferent parts of the town : they say they do not feel this 
affect tibieir religious state; but I cannot believe them. 
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A man is declined from God before he enters on such 
schemes; a spiritual and devout man will generally 
find the business in which he is already engaged a suf- 
ficent snare. 

In short, the symptoms may be this or that, but the 
disease is a dead palsy. ^^Ephraim! he hath mixed 
himself among the people: Ephraim is a cake not 
turned. Strangers have devoured his strength, and he 
knoweth it not : yea, grey hairs are here and there upon 
him, yet he knoweth it not." 



\L 



OX A GHBISTIAITS 

ASSOCIATING WITH lEEELIGlOUS PEESONS 

FOR THEIR GOOD. 



Chrtst is an example to us of entering into mixed 
society. But our imitation of him herein must admit 
of restrictions. A feehle man must avoid danger. If 
any one could go into society as Christ did, then let 
him go : let him attend marriage-feasts and Pharisees' 
houses. 

Much depends on a Christian's ohserying his call— 
the openings which Providence may make before him. 
It is not enough to say that he frequents public com- 
pany in order to retard the progress of evil. 

But, when in company of people of the world, we 
should treat them kindly and tenderly — with feeling and 
compassion. They should be assisted, if they are in- 
clined to receive assistance. But if a Christian Ms 
into the society of a mere worldling, it must be like the 
meeting of two persons in rain— .they will part as soon 
as possible. If a man loves such company, it is an evil 
symptom. 

It is a Christian's duty to maintain a kind inter- 
course, if practicable, with his relatives. And he most 
duly appreciate their state : if not religious, they cannot 
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see, and feel, and taste his enjoyments : they accommo- 
date themselyes to him, and he accommodates himself 
to them. It is much a matter of accommodation on 
both sides. 

Ayoid disgusting such friends unnecessarily. A pre- 
cise man, for instance, must be humoured. Your friends 
set down your religion, perhaps, as a case of humour. 

Cultivate good sense. If your friends perceive you 
weak in any part of your views and conduct, they will 
think you weak in your religion. 

Avoid vain jangling. There is a disposition in such 
friends to avoid important and pinching truth. If you 
will converse with them on the subject of religion, they 
will often endeavour to draw you on to such points as 
predestination. They will ask you what you think of 
the salvation of infants and of the heathen. All this 
is meant to throw out the great question. 

Seize favourable occasions — not only the " mollia 
tempora fandi " — but when public characters and pub- 
lic events furnish occasions of profitable reflection. 

Bring before your friends the extreme childishness of 
a sinful state. Treat worldly amusements as puerile 
things. People of the world are sick at heart of their 
very pleasures. 



A 



ON 



THE CHEISTIAN SABBATH. 



It belongs to our very relation to Gk>d to set apart a 
portion of our time for his service ; but as it might have 
been difficult for conscience to determine what that por- 
tion should be, God has prescribed it, and the ground 
of the obserrance remains the same, whether the remem- 
brance of God's resting from his work, or any other 
reason, be assigned as the more immediate cause. 

The Jewish Sabbath was partly of political institution, 
and partly of moral obligation. So far as it was apoli- 
tical appointment, designed to preserve the Jews dis- 
tinct from other nations, it is abrogated; so far as it 
was of moral obligation, it remains in force. 

Our Lord evidently designed to relax the strictness 
of the observance. Christianity is not a hedge placed 
round a peculiar people. A slave might enter into 
the spirit of Christianity, though obliged to work as a 
slave on the Sabbath ; he might be '^ in the Spirit on 
the Lord's day," though in the mines of Patmos. 

Difficulties ofren arise in respect to the observance of 
the Sabbath. I tell conscientious persons, " If you 
have the spirit of Christianity, and are in an employ- 
ment contrary to Christianity, you will labour to escape 
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from it, and God will open your way." Ksuch a man's 
heart be right, he will not throw himself out of his 
employment the first day he suspects himself to be 
wrong, but he will pray and wait till his way shall be 
opened before him. 

Christ came not to abolish the Sabbath, but to ex- 
plain and enforce it, as he did the rest of the law. Its 
observance was nowhere positively enjoined by him, 
because Christianity was to be practicable, and was to 
go into all nations ; and it goes thither stripped of its 
precise and various circumstances. *' I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord's day," seems to be the soul of the 
Christian Sabbath. 

In this view of the day, a thousand frivolous ques* 
tions concerning its observance would be answered. 
** What can I do?" says one: I answer, "Do what 
true servants of God will do. Bend not to what is 
wrong. Be ' in the Spirit ;* God will help you." 

In short, we are going to spend a Sabbath in eternity. 
The Christian will acquire as much of the Sabbath- 
spirit as he can. And in proportion to a man's real 
piety, in every age of the church, he will be found to 
have been a diligent observer of the Sabbath-day. 
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ON 

JUDGING JUSTLY. 



A PERFECTLY just and sound mind is a rare and in- 
Taluable gift. But it is still much more unusual to 
see such a mind unbiassed in all its actings. God 
has given this soundness of mind but to few; and 
a very small number of those few escape the bias of 
some predilection, perhaps habituallj operating; and 
none are at all times and perfectly free. I once saw 
this subject forcibly illustrated. A watchmaker told 
me that a gentleman had put an exquisite watch into 
his hands, that went irregularly. It was as perfect a 
piece of work as was ever made. He took it to pieces 
and put it together again twenty times. No manner 
of defect was to be discovered, and yet the watch went 
intolerably. At last it struck him that possibly the 
balance-wheel might have been near a magnet. On 
applying a needle to it, he found his suspicion true. 
Here was all the mischief. The steel work in the other 
parts of the watch had a perpetual influence on its 
motions ; and the watch went as well as possible with 
a new wheel. If the soundest mind be magnetised bj 
any predilection, it must act irregularly. 



L 
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Prejudice is often the result of such strong associa- 
tions', that it acts involuntarily, in spite of conviction 
and resolution. The first step toward its eradication, 
is the persevering hahit of presenting it to the mind in 
its true colours. 



If a man will look at most of his prejudices, he will 
find that they arise from his field of view being neces- 
sarily narrow, like the eye of the fly. He can have 
but little better notions of the whole scheme of things, 
as has been well said, than a fly on the pavement of 
St Paul's Cathedral can have of the whole structure. 
He is offended, therefore, by inequalities which are 
lost in the grand design. This persuasion will fortify 
him against many injurious and troublesome pre- 
judices. 



Just judgment depends on the simplicity and the 
strength of the mind. The eye which conveys a per- 
fect idea of the scene to the mind, must be unclouded 
and strong. If the mental eye be not single, the judg- 
ment will be warped by some little, mean, and selfish 
interests ; and, if it be not capable of a wide and dis- 
tant range, the decision will be partial and imperfect^ 
For example : a man with either of these feelings will 
be likely to blind his eyes from the conviction that 
would dart on him when he places a son or a friend 
in any sphere of influence, because he is his son or 
his friend ; when a single or a strong eye would show 
him that the interests of religion and truth required 
him to prefer some other person. The mind must be 

o 
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raised above the petty interests and afiairs of life, and 
pursae supremely the glory of Qod and the cimrch. 



Every man has a peculiar turn of mind, -which gives 
a colouring and tinge to his thoughts. I have partica- 
larly detected this in myself with respect to public 
afiairs. I have such an immediate view of God acting 
in them, that all the great men, who make such a noise 
and bustle on the scene, seem to me like so many mere 
puppets. God is moving them all, to effect his own 
designs. They cannot advance a step whither he does 
not lead ; nor stand a moment where he does not place 
them. Now, this is a view of things which it is my 



Some minds are so diseased, that they <!an see aa 
afiair only in that light in which passion or predilection 
first presented it, or as it appears on the surface. The ! 
essence, the truth of the thing, which must give cha- 
racter to the whole, and on which all just decision 
must depend, may lie beneath the surface, and may be 
a nice affair. But such minds cannot enter into it 
It is as though I should try to convince such persons 
—allowing me that the pineal gland is the seat of the 
soul — that, however fair and perfect the form, the man 
wanted the essence of his being, in wanting that s^ 
parently insignificant part of his body. Such men 
would say, ^^ Here is a striking and perfect form — all 
parts are harmonious — life animates the frame — the 
machine plays admirably — ^what has this little, insigni- 
ficant member to do with it?" And yet this is the 
essential and characterising part of the man. 
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privilege to take as a Christian. Bat the eril lies here. 
I dwell so much on the yiew of the matter to which 
the turn of mj mind leads me, that I forget sometimes 
the natural tendencies of things. God uses all things, 
hut not so as to destroy their natural tendencies. Thej 
are good or evil, according to their own nature; not 
according to the use which he makes of them. 



The mind has a constant tendency to conform itself 
to the sentiments and cast of thinking with which it is 
chiefly conversant, either among books or men. If the 
influence remain undetected, it grows soon into an in- 
yeterate habit of obliquity. Even if it be detected, it is 
the most difficult thing in the world to bring back the 
mind to the standard, especially if there be anything in 
its constitution which assimilates itself to the error. I 
was once much in the habit of reading the mystical 
writers ; a book of Dr Owen's clearly conrinced me 
that they erred ; yet I found my mind ever inclining 
toward them, and winding round like the biassed bowl. 
I saw clearly the absurdity of the notions in their yiew 
of them, and yet I was ever talking of ^^ self-annihila- 
tion," &c.^ and am not even now rid of the thing. 



\ 



ON 



I 



THE CHAMCTEE OF ST PAUL. 



I DELIGHT to contemplate St Paul as an appointed pat* 
tern. Men might have questioned the propriety of 
urging on them the example of Christ; they might 
have said that we are necessarily in dissimilar circum- 
stances. But St Paul stands up in like case with oor- 
selves, a model of ministerial virtues. 

We consider him, perhaps, in point of character, more 
the immediate subject of extraordinary inspiration than 
he was in reality. And this mistake affects our yiew 
of him in two different ways. 

We suppose at one time that his virtues were so much 
the effect of extraordinary communications, that he is 
no proper model for us; whereas he was no farther 
fitted to his circumstances than every Christian hai 
warrant to expect to be, so far as his circumstances are 
similar. 

At another time, perhaps, though we acknowled^ 
and revere his distinguished character, yet our view of 
his virtues is exalted beyond due measure. We should 
remember that, as he was fitted for his circumstances) 
so he was in a great measure made by them. Manj 
men are, doubtless, executing their appointed taskio 
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In speaking of St Paul, it has been usual to magnify 
his learning, among the many other great qualities which 
he possessed. That point seems never to hare been 
satisfactorily made out. He was an educated Pharisee; 
but farther than this I think we cannot go. His quo- 
tations from the Greek poets are not eridences ot even 
a school-boy's learning in our day ; for we forget, when 
we talk of them, that he was a Roman quoting Greek. 
Nor do I see anything more in his famous speech in 
the Areopagus, so often produced as evidence on this 
subject, than the line of argument to which a strong 
and energetic mind would lead him. If we talk of his 
talents, indeed, he rises almost beyond admiration; but 
they were talents of a certain order, and the very dis- 
play which we have of them seems a strong corrobora- 
tive proof that he is not to be considered as a profoundly 
learned man of his day. For instance, had he studied 
Aristotle, it would have been almost impossible but he 
must have caught some influence which we should have 
seen in his writings. But there is nothing like the dry, 
logical, metaphysical character of that school, which yet 
had then given the law to the seats of science and philo- 
sophy. Instead of this, we see everywhere the copious, 
diffusive, declaiming, discursive, but sublime, and wise, 
and effective mind. 



retirement and silence, who would unfold a character 
beyond all expectation, if Providence were to lead than ' 
into a scene where the world rose up in arms, and they 
were sent forth into it under a clear conviction of an ; 
especial mission. The history of the church seems to j 
show us that the effects of grace, ordinary or extra- I 
ordinary, have been the same in all ages. 
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There is a true apostolicism in the charactei 
Paul. It is a comhination of zeal aud love. 

The zeal of some men is of a haughty, unhe 
ferocious character. They have the letter of trut 
they mount the pulpit like prize-fighters. It i: 
them a perpetual scold. This spirit is a reproach 
gospel. It is not the spirit of Jesus Christ. He 
to have laboured to win men. 

But there is an opposite extreme. The love o 
men is all milk and mildness. There is so mud 
cacy, and so much fastidiousness. They toucl 
such tenderness; and if the patient shrinks, tht 
touch no more. The times are too flagrant for 
disposition. The gospel is sometimes preached 
way, till all the people agree with the preacher 
gives no oflence, and he does no good. 

But St Paul united and blended love and zeal 
must win souls, but he will labour to do this by a 
sible lawful contrivances. ^^ I am made all thi 
all men, that I might by all means save some." 
alone, may degenerate into ferociousness and bru 
and love, alone, into fastidiousness and delicacy ; I 
apostle combined both qualities, and more perfectl 
other men realised the union of the fortiter in r 
the maviieT in modo. 



MISCELLANIES. 



The Moravians seem to have very Dearly hit on Christi- 
anity. They appear to have found out what sort of a 
thing it is — its quietness, meekness, patience, spiritu- 
ality, heavenliness, and order ; but they want fire. A 
very superior woman among them once said to me that 
there wanted another body, the character of which should 
be combined from the Moravians and the Methodists. 
The Moravians have failed in making too little of 
preaching, as the Methodists have done in making too 
much of it. 



The grandest operations both in nature and in grace 
are the most silent and imperceptible. The shallow 
brook babbles in its passage and is heard by every one, 
but the coming on of the seasons is silent and unseen. 
The storm rages and alarms, but its fury is soon ex- 
hausted and its effects are partial and soon remedied ; 
but the dew, though gentle and unheard, is immense 
in quantity and the very life of large portions of the 
earth. And these are pictures of the operations of 
grace in the church and in the soul. 
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Atheism is a characteristic of our day. On the sen* 
timents, manners, pursuits, amusements, and dealings 
of the great body of mankind, there is written in broad 
characters — " Without God in the world ! " 



I have often had occasion to observe that a warm, 
blundering man does more for the world than a frigid, 
wise man. A man who gets into a habit of inquiring 
about properties, and expediencies, and occasions, often 
spends his life without doing anything to purpose. 
The state of the world is such, and so much depends 
on action, that every thing seems to say loudly to every 
man, " Do something, — do it, — do it." 



Providence is a greater mystery than religion. The 
state of the world is more humiliating to our reason 
than the doctrines of the gospel. A reflecting Chris- 
tian sees more to excite his astonishment and to exercise 
his faith, in the state of things between Temple Bar 
and St Paul's, than in what he reads from G-enesis to 
Revelation. See the description of the working of 
God's providence in the account of the cherubim in the 
1st and 10th chapters of Ezekiel. 



The scheme and machinery of redemption may be 
illustrated by the water-works at Marly. We consider 
a part of that complicated machinery, and we cannot 
calculate on the effects, but we see that they are pro- 
duced. We cannot explain to a philosopher the system of 
redemption and the mode of conducting and commnni- 
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eating its benefits to the hnman soul ; but ire know 
that it yields the water of fife, — dvilization to a bar- 
barian—direction to a wanderer — support to those that 
are ready to perish. 



It is manifest that God designed to promote inter- 
course and commerce among men by giving to each 
climate its appropriate productions. It is in itself not 
only innocent but laudable. All trade, however, which 
is founded in embellishment is founded in depravity; 
so also is that spirit of trade which pushes men on dan- 
gerous competitions. Many tradesmen professedly re- 
ligious seem to look on their trade as a vast engine, 
which will be worked to no good effect if it be not 
worked with the whole vigour of the soul. This is an 
intoxicating and ruinous mistake. So far as they live 
under the power of religion, they will pursue their trade 
for sustenance and provision, but not even that with 
unseasonable attention and with eagerness ; much less 
will religion suffer them to bury themselves in it when 
its objects are something beyond these, and, least of all, 
vdll it leave them to deceive themselves with certain 
commercial maxims so far removed from simplicity and 
integrity, that I have been often shocked beyond mea- 
sure at hearing them countenanced and adopted by 
some religious professors. 



Every man should aim to do one thing well. If 
he dissipates his attention on several objects, he may 
hare excellent talents entrusted to him, but they will be 
entnoted to no good end. Ooncoitrated on his proper 



object, thej might have a Test eneigy ; but, dkrapated 
on teyeral, they will haye none. Let other objects be 
porsoed, indeed ; but onlj so &r as thej may subserre 
the main purpose. By neglecting this rule, I have seen 
friyolitj and futility written on minds of great power ; 
and, by regarding it, I have seen yery limited minds 
acting in the first rank of their profession ; — ^I have aeexL 
a large capital and a great stock dissipated, and the man 
reduced to beggary ; and I have seen a small capital 
and stock improved to great riches. 



To effect any purpose, in study, the mind must be 
concentrated. If any other subject plays on the &ncy 
than that which ought to be exclusirely before it, the 
mind is divided, and both are neutralised, so as to lose 
their effect. Just as when I learnt two systems of short- 
hand. I was familiar with Gumey's method, and wrote 
it with ease ; but, when I took it into my head to learn 
Bjrom's, they destroyed each other, and I could write 
neither. 



[ 



There should be something obvious, determinate, and 
positive, in a man's reasons for taking a journey ; espe- 
cially if he be a minister. Such events and consequences 
may be connected with it in every step, that he ought, 
in no case, to be more simply dependent on the great 
Appointer of means and occasions. Several journeys, 
which I thought myself called on to take, I have since . 
had reason to think I should not have taken. Negative, 
and even doubtful reasons, may justify him in choosing 
the safer side of staying at home ; but there ought to be 
something more in the reasons which put him out of 
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his way, to meet the unknown consequences of a volun- 
tary change of station. Let there always be a ^' be- 
cause'' to meet the " why." 



I sometimes see, as I sit in my pew at St John's, 
during the serrice, an idle fellow saunter into the chapel. 
He gapes about him for a few minutes ; finds nothing 
to interest and arrest him ; seems scarcely to understand 
what is going forward ; and, after a lounge or two, goes 
out again. I look at him, and think, ^^Thou art a 
wonderful creature ! A perfect miracle ! What a ma- 
chine is that body! — curiously, fearfully, wonderfully 
framed. An intricate, delicate, but harmonious and 
perfect structure ! And, then, to ascend to thy soul ! — 
its nature ! — its capacities ! — its actual state ! — its desig- 
nation! — its eternal condition !" I am lost in amaze- 
ment, while he seems to have no more consciousness 
of all this than the brutes which perish ! 



Sin, pursued to its tendencies, would pull God from 
his throne. Though I have a deep conviction of its ^' ex- 
ceeding sinfulness," I live not a week without seeing 
some exhibition of its malignity which draws from me — 
**Well! who could have imagined this!" Sin would 
subjugate heaven, earth, and hell to itself. It would 
make the imi verse the minion of its lusts, and all beings 
bow down and worship. 



It is one of the most awful points of view in which 
we can consider God, that, as a righteous Go?ernor of 
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the world, concerned to vindicate his own glory, he has 
laid himself under a kind of holy necessity to purify the 
unclean, or to sink him into perdition. 



It is one of the curses of error, that the man, who is 
the suhject of it, if he has had the opportunity of being 
better informed, cannot possibly do right, so far as he 
is under it. He has brought himself into an utter in- 
capacity of acting virtuously : since it is vicious to obey 
an ill-informed conscience, if that conscience might hare 
been better informed ; and certainly vicious to disobey 
conscience, whether it be well or ill-informed* 



The approaches of sin are like the conduct of JaeL 
It " brings butter in a lordly dish." It bids high for the 
soul. But, when it has fascinated and lulled the vic- 
tim, the nail and the hammer are behind. 



I have met with one case in my ministry, very fre- 
quent and very distressing. A man says to me, "I 
approve all you say. I see things to be just as yoa 
state them. I see a necessity, a propriety, a beauty in 
the religion of Christ. I see it to be interesting and 
important. But I do not feel it. I cannot feel it. I 
have no spirit of prayer. My heart belies my head : its 
affections refuse to follow my convictions." If this 
complaint be ingenuous, it is an evidence of grace ; and 
I say, " Wait for God, and he will appear." But too 
often it is not ingenuous : the heart is actually indis- 
posed; some tyrant holds it in bondage. The com- 
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To expect disease whereyer he goesi and to lay him- 



i 



plaint is a mockeiy — because there is no sincerity of 
endeavour to obtain the object of which it pretends to 
lament the want — ^there is no sincere desire and prayer 
for the quickening and breathing of God's Holy Spirit 
on the torpid souL 

The man who labours to ^ please his neighboor for his 
good to edification,** has ^ the mind that was in Christ" 
It is a sinner trying to help a sinner. How different 
the face of things if this spirit prevailed ! If Dissenters 
were like Henry, and Watts, and Doddridge; and 
Churchmen like Ldghton ! The man who comes pro- 
minently forward in any way may expect to be found 
fault with; one will call him harsh, and another a 
trimmer. A hard man may be rererenoed, bnt men 
will like him best at a distance ; he is an inm man ; he 
is not like Jesus Christ: Christ might have driven 
Thomas from his presence for his unreasonable incre- 
dulity — but not so ! It is as though he had said, ^ I | 
will come down to thy weakness; if thon canst not j 
believe without thrusting thy hand into my side, then 
thrust in thy hand." Even a feeble, but Idnd and 
tender man, will effect more than a genius, who is 
rough or artificial. There is danger, doubtless, of 
humouring others ; and against this we must be on our 
guard. It is a Idnd and accommodating spirit at which 
we must aim. When the two goats met on the bridge 
which was too narrow to allow them either to pass each 
other or to return, the goat which lay down that the 
other might walk over him was a finer gentleman tb ^n 
Lord Chesterfield. 
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acknoTvledge excellence, and ascribe the glory where it is 
due, while we honour the possessor ; but let us remem- 
ber that God has, bj leaving his greatest servants io 
the natural operation of human frailty in some point 
or other of their character, written on the face of the 
Christian church, ^' Cease ye from man ! " He does 
by perfection in character as he did by the body of 
Moses — he hides it, that it may not be idolised. Our 
affections, our prejudices, or our ignorance cover the 
creature with a dazzling veil, but he lifts it up, and 
seems to say, " See the creature you admire ! " 



A man who thinks himself to have attained Chris- 
tian perfection, in the sense in which it has been insisted 
on by some persons, either deceives himself, by calling 
sin infirmity, or Satan leaves him undisturbed in &Ise 
security, or the demon of pride overcomes the demon 
of lust. 



The trials of the tempted Christian are often sent 
for the use of others, and are made the riches of all 
around him. 



If I were not penetrated with a conviction of the 
truth of the Bible, and the reality of my own experi- 
ence, I should be confoimded on all sides, from within 
and from without, in the world and in the church. 



If a good man cannot prevent evil, he will hang 
heavy on its wings, and retard its progress. 



I 
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We are too much disposed to look at the outside of 
things. The face of eyerj aSaii chiefly affects us. 
Were God to draw aside the veil, and to show us hut 
a little of the reality and the relations of the most ap- 
parently mysterious and complicated dispensations, we 
should ac<][uiesce with reyerence and admiration. A 
minister, for example, may he taken away in the he- 
ginning of a promising career, or in the midst of great 
usefulness. If we cannot perceive any direct reason 
for this providence, we stand amazed ; hut if we could 
look forward into the &rther life of such men, we should 
prohahly see that they were taken away in mercy to 
themselves, to the church, or to the world. 



I have seen too much of life to have anything 
to do in the troubled waters of my friends, by way of 
giving advice, unless they will allow me to remain in 
secret. This especially applies to some Christians of 
more sincerity than prudence. An opinion given on 
difficult and controverted cases, in confidence of its 
being used only as a private principle of action, has 
been quoted as authority in defence of the conduct 
founded on it. 



Many duties are involved in the very nature of reli- 
gion, concerning which there is perhaps not one express 
precept to be found in the Scriptures. Private, family, 
or public devotions are nowhere enjoined, as to the 
time, or frequency, or manner of performing them. 
Yet they are so strongly implied in the very nature of 

religion, and they are supposed so necessarily to flow 

p 
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from the diyine principle of spiritual life in the soul, 
that those men greatly err who think themselyes not 
obliged by their religion to the most diligent use of 
them that circumstances will allow. And surely wa 
may trace here the footsteps of diyine ynsdom. If it 
. had been said, '^ Thou shalt do this or that, at sudi and 
such times/' this would haye brought a yoke on tke 
neck of the Christian, and, eyen when absolutely muh 
yoidable circumstances preyented him from complying 
with the injunction, would haye left sin on his ooih 
science ; while the way in which the duty is enforced 
leayes him a Christian liberty that is abundantly guarded 
against all licentiousness. He sees the duty implied 
and exemplified in a thousand instances throughout the 
Scripture. The same principle is applicable to certain 
pursuits which occupy the men of the world, the gene- 
ral imlawfulness of which is fully implied, thou^ the^ 
neither are nor could haye been forbidden by name. 



Nothing seems important to me but so far as it is 
connected with morals. The end, the cm bono? eaten 
into my yiew of every thing. £yen the highest acta of 
the intellect become criminal trifling when they occupy 
much of the time of a moral creature, and especially of 
a minister. If the mind cannot feel and treat mathe- 
matics and music and every thing else as a trifle, it hai 
been seduced and enslaved. Brainerd, and GzimshaVy 
and Fletcher were men ; most of us are dwarfs. 



In imitating examples, there are two rules to be re- 
garded: We must not stretch ours beyond our meason; 
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nor must we despise that in anodier whidi is misaitaUe 
to ourselyea. 



A piece has been written to prove that the gosfd. is 
preached to sinners only in the lowest state of misery 
and imbecility. Some men get hold of an opinion, and 
push it so far that it meets and contradicts other opini<ms, 
faailj deducible from Scripture. And it is no nnoom- 
raon thing with them to suppose that nobody else hc^ds 
the same opinion, when, if they would look into the 
minds of othor men, they would find th^nsdves de- 
ceiyed. We preach the gospel to sinners in the lowest 
condition, and the only reason I do not preach it to 
devils is, that I find no gospel provided for devils. As 
to the Roman Catholic notion of a grace of congruitj, 
in their sense of it I utterly disclaim it. Some of the 
best of them taught that God prepared the heart for 
himself in various unseen ways. And who can deny 
this ? but this is fur different from the notion that some 
minds have a natural congruity or suitableness to the 
gospel. The fallow-ground of the heart may be broken 
up, ploughed, and prepared by unseen and most cir- 
cuitous means. I have gone from hearing a man 
preach incomparable nonsense who knew spiritual reli- 
gion, to hearing a man of a carnal mind and habits who 
knew nothing of spiritual religion preach incomparable 
sense ; and I thought the carnal preacher much more 
likely to call men to some feeling of religion. 



The imagination is the grand organ whereby truth 
can make successful approaches to the mind. Some 
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preachers deal much with the passions, thej attack the 
^opes and fears of men. But this is a yery different 
thing from the right use of the imagination, as the 
medium of impressing truth. Jesus Christ has left 
perfect patterns of this waj of managing men. But it 
is a distinct talent, and a talent committed to yeiy few. 
It is an easy thing to moye the passions ; a lude, blunt, 
illiterate attack may do this. But to form one new 
figure for the conyejance of truth to the mind is a diffi- 
cult thing. The world is under no small obligation to 
the man who forms such a figure. The French strain 
this point so far that the effort is continually seen. To 
be effective, there must be about it a naivete^ an- ease, 
a self- evidence. The figures of the French writen 
vanish from the mind, like the flourish of a musical 
band. The figures of Jesus Christ sink into the mind, 
and leave there the indelible impress of the truth which 
they convey. 

The religious world has a great momentum. Money 
and power, in almost any quantity, are brought forth 
into action when any fair object is set before it. It is 
a pendulum that swings with prodigious force. Bat 
it wants a regulator. If there is no regulating force 
on it of sufficent power, its motions vrill be so violent 
and eccentric, that it will tear the machine to pieces. 
And, therefore, when 1 have any influence in its designs 
and schemes, I cannot help watching them with extreme 
jealousy, to throw in every directing and regulating 
power which can be obtained from any quarter. 



Nothing can be proposed so wild or so absurd as not 
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to find a partj, and often a toj laige portj, leadj te 
espouse it. It is a sad leflection on kaman natnre, bat 
it is too true. It woold hare aigned groas ignoianeeof 
mankind to expect eren SwedenbOTgianism to be le- 
jected at once bj tbe common sense of men. He wbo 
laid the snare, knew tiiat if a few diaiaeten of some 
learning and respectability ooold be brooght to espo me 
it, there would be soon a sillj mnltitnde readj to follow. 



The religions world has man j featnres whiA are dis- 
tressing to a holj man. He sees in it mnch propoaad 
and ostentation, corerii^ mndi sorfiice. Bot Clnisti- 
anitj is de^ and substantiaL A man is soon enlisted ; 
but he is not soon made a soldier. He is canlj pot 
into the ranks, to make a show there ; bnt he is not so 
easily brought to do the duties of the lanksu We are 
too much like an army of Asiatics — they eoont w^ and 
cut a good figure ; but when they oome into action, one 
has no flint, another has no cartridge, the arms of one 
are rusty, and another has not learnt to handle thenu 
This was not the complaint equaUy at all times. It be- 
longs too peculiarly to the present day. The £ndt lies 
in the muster. We are like Falstaff; he took the 
king's money to press good and tme men, bnt got to* 
gether such ragamuffins that he was ashamed to muster 
them. . What is the consequence ? People groan un- 
der their connections. Respectable persons tell me 
such stories of their serrants who profess religion^ as 
to shame and distress me. Hi^ pretensions to spi- 
rituality ! Warm zeal for certain sentiments ! Prid* 
ing themselyes in Mr Such-a-one's minis^ ! But what 
becomes of their duties ? Oh, these are ^ hegg/aiij de« 
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some things, Protestants hare made too little of theiB. 
The Papists treat man as all sense ; and therefore some 
Protestants would treat him as all spirit Because one 
party has exalted the Virgin Marj to a diyinitj, the 
other can scarcely think of that ^' most highly fayouied 
among women" with common respect. The Papist 
puts the Apocrypha into his canon — ^the Protestant wift 
scarcely regard it as an ancient record. The Popish 
heresy of human merit in justification droye Luther, on 
the other side, into most unwarrantable and unscrip- 
tural statements of that doctrine. The Papists consider 
grace as inseparable from the participation of the sacra- 
ments — the Protestants too often lose sight of them as 
instituted means of conyejring grace. 



The language of irreligion in the heart is, ^* Giye— 
giye — ^now — ^now — whateyer the flesh and the eje lust 
after, and whateyer gratifies the pride of life. Giye it 
now — for, as to any reyersion, I will not sacrifice a 
single lust for it ; or, if I must haye a religion, it shall 
be anything rather than that demeaning system, wfaidi 
makes eyery thing a mere boon." 



it 



Instead of attempting any logical and metaphysicid 
explanation of justification by the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, all which attempts haye human infirmity 
stamped upon them, I would look at the subject in the 
great and impressiye light in which Scripture places it 
before me. It teaches me to regard the interyention of 
Christ for me, as the sole ground of all expectatioa 
toward God. In consideration of his sufiferingSy my 
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guilt is remitted, and I am restored to that which I had 
lost bj sin. Let us add to this, that the sufferings of 
Christ were in our stead, and we shall see the point of 
view in which Scripture sets him forth as the deserrer 
and procurer to us of all pardon and grace. The thing 
is declared — not explained. Let us not, therefore, 
darken a subject which is held forth in a prominent 
light, by our idle endearours to make it better un^r* 
stood. 



Regeneration and conrersion may be distinguished 
from each other, though they cannot be separated. 
They may be distinguished ; as a man's being disposed 
to go in a certain road, and his actually going in that 
road, may be distinguished ; for regeneration is God's 
disposing the heart to himself; but conyersion is the 
actual turning of the heart to God. 



There is an immeasurable distance between the genu- 
ine and the spurious Christian. The genuine Christian 
may be weak, wild, eccentric, fanatical, faulty ; but he 
is right-hearted; you find " the root of the matter" in 
him. The spurious Christian is the most dangerous 
of men, and one of the most difficult to deal with. 
You see what he is, but you find it almost impossible 
to keep clear of him. He will seek your acquaintance 
in order to authenticate his own character — to indorse 
his own reputation ; but avoid him. His errors and 
vices will be assigned to the church, by an indiscrimi- 
nating world. There is less danger in associating with 
worldly people by profession, and more tenderness to bo 
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cacy often cramp its exertion ; but it is our duty to call 
ourselves out to the exertion of this power, as Mordecai 
called out Esther, chap. ir. It is our duty to vratdi 
against eyerything that might hinder or pervert oar in- 
fluence, for mere regard to reputation will often cany 
many into error. Who would not follow Aaron in wor- 
shipping the golden calf? Even men of feeble public ta- 
lents may acquire much influence by kindness and con- 
sistency of character. Ministers are defective in resting 
their personal influence too much on their public ministry. 
Time will give weight to a man's character ; and it is 
one advantage to a man to be cast early into his situa- 
tion, that he may earn a character. 



iL 



The instances of artifice which occur iu Scripture are 
not to be imitated, but avoided : if Abraham, or Isaac, 
or Jacob equivocate in order to obtain their ends, this 
is no warrant to me to do so : David's falsehood con- 
cerning Goliath's sword argued distrust of God. If 
any part of the truth which I am bound to communi- 
cate be concealed, this is sinful artifice. The Jesuits 
in China, in order to remove the o£fence of the cross, 
declared that it was a falsehood invented by the Jews 
that Christ was crucified ; but they were expelled from 
the empire, and this was designed, perhaps, to be held 
up as a warning to all missionaries that no good end is 
to be carried by artifice. 

But address is of a diflerent nature. Th^e is no 
falsehood, deception, or equivocation in address. St 
Paul, for instance, employed lawful address, and not 
artifice, when he set the Sadducees and Pharisees at 
variance; he employed a lawful argument to interest 
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the Pharisees in his favour : this yras great address, hut 
it had nothing of criminal artifice. In Joshua's am- 
hushes for the men of Ai there was nothing sinful ; it 
was a lawful stratagem of war. It would haye heen 
unlawful to tell the men of Ai there was no amhush ; 
hut thej knew that they came out of their city liable to 
such ambushes. Christ's conduct at Emmaus, and that 
of the angels at Sodom, were meant as trials of the re- 
gard of those with whom they were conrersing. 



Precipitation is acting without sufficient grounds of 
action. Youth is the peculiar season of precipitation ; 
the young man's motto is *' Onward !" There is no 
such effectual cure of this evil as experience, when a 
man is made to feel the e£fects of his precipitation, both 
in body and mind ; and God alone can thus bring a 
man acquainted with himself. There is a self-blindness 
in precipitation ; a precipitate man ia at the time a 
blind man. '^ That be far from thee !" said St Peter ; 
'* this shall not happen to thee." " As the Lord liveth," 
said David, '^ the man that hath done this thing shall 
surely die." 

There is great criminality in precipitation. A man 
imder its influence is continually tempted to take God's 
work out of his hands. It is not a state of dependence. 
It betrays want of patience with respect to God, and 
want of faith. ^^ I shall one day perish by the hand of 
Saul." It discovers a want of charity ; in a rash mo- 
ment we may do an injury to our neighbour which we 
can never repair. 

There are few who do not feel that they are suffering 
through life the effects of their own precipitation. ^' He, 
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then, that trusteth his own heart is a fool." In prem- 
pitate moments we should learn to say, ^* I am not now 
the man- to gire an opinion, or to take a isongle step." 



Method, as Mrs More sajs, is the yery hinge of bun- 
ness; and there is no method without punctuality^ 
Punctuality is important, because it subserres the peace 
and good temper of a family ; the want of it not only 
infringes on necessary duty, but sometimes excludes this 
duty. Punctuality is important as it gains time, it is 
like packing things in a box ; a good packer will get in 
half as much more as a bad one. The calmness of mind 
which it produces, is another advantage of punctuality; 
a disorderly man is always in a hurry, he has no time 
to speak with you, because he is going elsewhere ; and 
when he gets there, he is too late for his business, or he 
must hurry away to another before he can finish it. It 
was a wise maxim of the Duke of Newcastle, ** I do 
one thing at a time." Punctuality giyes weight to 
character. ^* Such a man has made an appointment ; 
then I know he will keep it." And this generates 
punctuality in you ; for, like other virtues, it propagates 
itself. Servants and children must be punctual, where 
their leader is so. Appointments indeed become debts; 
I owe you punctuality, if I have made an appointment 
with you, and have no right to throw away your time 
if I do my own. 




Tt is a difficult question in casuistry — How far a 
man is bound to betray confidence for general good, 
it be considered what consequences would follow 
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m a man's disclosing all the evil he knows. The 
rid would become a nest of scorpions. He most 
en mistake, and of course calumniate. Such is his 
apacity to determine what is really eyil in his neigh- 
ir, and such are the mischieis frequently arising 
m the disclosure of even what should be in truth 
1, that he seems rather called on to be silent till cir- 
nstances render it a case of duty to remain silent no 
ger. But if this be his general rule, it will be his 
ty to obserre silence much oftener in cases of confi- 
ice. Professional men — a minister, a lawyer, a 
dical man — have an official secrecy imposed on 
m. If this were not the case, a distressed con- 
mce could never unburthen itself to its confessor, 
deniable injuries to health and property must 

sustained, for want of proper advisers. This 
>lies in a very high sense to a minister consi- 
'ed as a confessor — a director of the conscience. 
. alarmed conscience will unfold its most interior re- 
ses before him. It is said Dr Owen advised a man, 
o, under religious convictions, confessed to him a 
rder which he had perpetrated some years before, to 
render himself up to justice. The man did so, and 
3 executed. I think Dr Owen erred in his advice, 
dought myself right in urging on persons who have 
(ned their hearts to me, deep humiliation before God 
crimes committed in an unconverted state ; but, as 
Lad pleased Him to give a thorough hatred of those 
nes to the mind, imd a consequent self-loathing and 
niliation, and yet to allow in his providence that 
y should have remained undiscovered, I judged that 

matter might be safely left with Him. Yet there 
y be cases in which general consequences require 
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that confidence should he hetrayed. Such cases uga- 
allj relate to evil in progress. To preyent or counter-* 
act such evil it may he necessary to disclose what has 
heen entrustedin confidence ; yet the party should be 
honestly warned, if its purposes are not changed, what 
duty your conscience will require. 



I have felt twice in my life yery extraordinary im- 
pressions imder sermons, and that from men least cal- 
culated to affect me. A man of great powers, hut so 
dissipated on everything that he knew nothing — a 
irivolous, futile babhler, whom I was ready almost to 
despise — surprised and chained me so, in my own 
church at Lewes, that I was thunderstruck. I think 
it was concerning the dove not finding rest for the sole 
of her foot ; he felt the subject strongly himself, and, 
in spite of all my prejudices against him and my real 
knowledge of his character, he made me feel it as I 
have scarcely ever done before or since. In the other 
instance, I had to do with a very di£ferent character — 
he was a simple but weak man ; it pleased God, how* 
ever, to shoot an arrow by his hand into my heart. I 
had been some time in a dry, fruitless frame, and was 
persuading myself that all was going on well ; he said 
one day at Lewes, with an indescribable simplicity, that 
'^men might cheer themselves in the morning, and 
they might pass on tolerably well perhaps without God 
at noon, but the cool of the day was coming when Gt>d 
would come down to talk with them." It was a message 
from God to me. I felt as though God had descended 
into the church, and was about to call me to my ac- 
count ! In the former instance I was more surprised 
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and astonished than affected religiously, but in this I 
was unspeakably moved. 



Constitutional bias is a suspicious interpreter of pro- 
Tidential leadings. A man's besetting sin lies in that 
to which his nature is most inclined, and, therefore, to 
walk wisely and holily he should be very jealous of 
such supposed leadings in Providence as draw with his 
constitutional propensity. He is never safe, unless he 
is in the act of collaring his nature as a rebel and 
forcing it into submission. A sanguine man sees a 
sign and token in every thing ; in every ordinary occur- 
rence his imagination hears a call ; his pious fancy is 
the source and food of an eager, disquieted, and restless 
habit of mind. An enterprising man has great facility 
in finding God in whatever seems to open to honour, or 
influence, or power. But he has lost the right estimate 
of things : if God seem to draw with an enterprising 
mind, the man should stand and tremble. Providence 
may really lead some retired and humble men into situ- 
ations which the ambitious man would covet ; but, even 
in that case, it is not to be regarded as an evidence of 
favour, so much as an increase of trial and responsi- 
bility ; but He can never open before an enterprising 
and ambitious character, unless in judgment, or in such 
imminence of trial as should call the man to self-sus- 
picion and himiility. A pleasurable man easily discerns 
God's hand in every thing which seems to put his fa- 
vourite indulgences within his power: such a thing 
was a great providence ! and he is vastly grateful ! 
while he sees not that he is led away to broken cisterns. 
An idle man has a constant tendency to torpidity. He 
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has adopted the Indian maxim, that it is better to walk 
than to run, and better to stand than to walk, and 
better to sit than to stand, and better to lie than to sit 
He hugs himself in the notion that God calls him to 
be quiet — that he is not made for bustling and n(»se 
— ^that such and such a thing plainly show him he 
ought to retire and sit stilL A busy man is never at 
rest ; he sees himself called so often into action, that he 
digs too much to suffer anything to grow, and waters 
so profusely that he drowns. The danger in all these 
cases is, lest a man should bless himself in his snares. 



Adam well observes: — "A poor country parson 
fighting against the devil in his parish, has nobler 
ideas than Alexander had." Men of the world know 
nothing of true glory ; they know nothing of the gran- 
deur of that sentiment, " Thou, God, art the thing 
that I long for ! " You may, perhaps, find this sentiment 
in the comer of some monastery, where a poor igno- 
rant creature is mumbling over his prayers ; or it may 
even be found to exist with the nonsense and fanati- 
cism of a Swedenborgian ; but, wherever it is, it is tnie 
dignity. 

Look at the bravery of the world! Go into the ! 
Park. Who is the object of admiration there ? The 
captain, swelling and strutting at the head of his corps. 
And what is there at the Court ? — " Make way ! make 
way ! " And who is this ? A bit of clay, with a rib- 
bon tied round it ! Now it makes nothing against the 
comparative emptiness and littleness of these things, 
that I or any man should be ensnared by them, and 
play the fool with the rest of the species. Truth is 
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truth, and dignity is dignity, in spite of the errors and 
folly of any man living. 

But this is the outside. What are the greatest minds, 
and the noblest projects of the world, compared with a 
Christian ! Take Mr Pitt for an instance, and contrast 
him with the most insignificant old woman in the 
Church of Christ. If the Bible be not true, you have 
no standard; all your reasonings, and science, and 
philosophy, and metaphysics, are gross absurdity and 
folly. But if the Bible be true, Mr Pitt, great and 
noble as he is, yet considered as a mere politician, even 
Mr Pitt has a little, contracted, mean mind 1 a drivel- 
ler ! an earth-worm ! Compared with his projects and 
schemes, the old woman who rises at two o'clock in the 
morning, lights her farthing candle, stands all day over 
her wash-tub, at night puts on her red cloak, steals out 
to some place of worship, hears the truths of the gospel, 
mingled, perhaps, with ignorant yet honest zeal, but 
draws in good into an honest and prepared heart — why, 
this woman is a heroine — a noble mind — compared with 
the greatest of men, considered as a mere man of this 
world ! 

Bishop Wilkins has said admirably, that "nothing 
in man is great, but so far as it is connected with God." 
The only wise thing recorded of Xerxes is his reflec- 
tion on the sight of his army — That not one of that 
immense multitude would survive a hundred years : it 
seems to have been a momentary gleam of true light 
and feeling. 
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EEMAEKS BY MB CECIL, 

COMMUNICATED BY SOME FEIEyDS. 



A HIDING-PLACE implies secrecj. He who can saj 
unto God, ^^ Thon art mj hiding-place," maj go abroad 
fcbout his afiairs, and maj pass through a thousand 
dangers, and yet, at the same time, hare such a hiding- 
place in the fayour and protection of God, that, when 
le seems to be exposed on ererj side, still he is secored 
and hidden from eyeiy eviL 



A great man, howerer high his office and talents, is 
dependent on little things. ^^ Jonah was exceeding^ 
glad of his gourd." Howerer splendid and towering, 
man is ^^ crushed beneath the moth," if God does not 
uphold him ; so that, while we are admiring the great 
man, as he is called, and however he may be disposed 
to admire himself, and to speak ^^ great swelling words 
of yanity/' facts will show that he is a poor dependent 
creature, who cannot liye a moment without God. If 
the Holy Spirit opens his eyes, he will perceive that 
he cannot stand alone ; but can only support himself 
and climb, like the iyy, by clasping one stronger than 
himself. 
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Dreams axe common to sleeping. No man begins 
to slumber in religion, but be falls into some golden 
dream. It is a device of Satan to seduce men into a 
drowsy state, and tben to beguile tbem witb some 
dream. Wben tbe duties of religion become irksome, 
then be presents some novelty wbicb allures and de- 
ceives us ; wbereas, bad we been in life and vigour, we 
should have detected the deceit. 



There are no greater objects of pity in tbe world j 
than men who are admired by all around for their nice i 
discernment and fine taste, in every thing of a worldly ' 
nature, but have no taste for the riches that endure foi j 
ever — no love for God or his Word — ^no love for Chris 
or their souls. In such a state, however admired a 
respected, they cannot see the kingdom of God. 



A spiritual man is a character that rises far above al 
worldly wisdom and science. He is described by ou 
Lord as ''bom of the Spirit." Spiritual senses ar< 
given to him. He has a spiritual taste that reject: 
•whatever is injurious, and gladly receives whatever h 
salutary to the spiritual life ; he " desires the sincen 
milk of the Word, that he may grow thereby." He haj 
a spiritual sight ; he " looks not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen." He 
smells a sweet savour in the things of God ; " His name 
is as ointment poured forth," He has a quick feeliog. 
And he has a spiritual ear; "My sheep hear my 
voice." He lives in a world of bis own ; he is tried 
by spiritual conflicts, and supported by spiritual com- 
forts. If the things of God do not afford him con- 
solation he droops, and nothing in this world can lift 
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up his head ; he will say to every other object, " Miser- 
able comforters are ye all." He is pursuing a spiritual 
end, and, while othera boast and are puffed up with 
their great attainments, he is humbled in the dust and 
gives all glory to God. 



There are critical circumstances under which a man 
who is in general on his guard is called to redouble his 
Christian vigilance. If he is about to encounter imminent 
danger, for instance, he will take care to secure himself 
by every possible means. A house may be well guarded 
and secured ; but if there is any fear and expectation 
of thieves, every place will be doubly barred and 
watched. Good care may be taken in the general 
habits of a family to guard against fire ; but if it be 
known that a spark has fallen among any combustibles, 
every possible search is made to discover it and to pre- 
vent its ravages. Thus should every servant of Christ 
redouble his guard in critical circumstances. He should 
remember that, while awful providences seem to be 
threatening us, and while we are surrounded with dan- 
gers on every side, and while the enemy of our souls is 
*' going about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour," it ill becomes us to trifle. Let us stir up our- 
selves, and attend to our Master s admonition, ^^ Let 
your loins be girded about, and your lights burning, 
and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their 
Lord." 



If St Paul had not been an entire character, he would 
not have spoken so ingenuously of himself as he does in 
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the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. He 
would have acted as many others hare done ; he would 
have put the best aspect on things. He would not hare 
opened " the chambers of imagery," and have showed, 
while all the church was admiring him, what was passing 
within. Here were real simplicity and humility — no- 
thing of that Pharisee which he once was. The Phari- 
see is become a Publican ; the reality is coming forward; 
and he seems to say, '' Is any man groaning under ^a 
body of sin and death ? ' — on searching his heart, does 
he find that therein ' dwelleth no good thing ? * This is 
my case also ; and if I have anything wherein to gloiy, i 
it is iB Christ and not in myself." ' « 



Charity should teach us to exercise hope and love to- 
ward all men — ^hope toward those who are without, 
and love toward those who are within the walls of the 
city of God, Of those without, we are apt to de- 
spair too soon, and to say, ** There is no hope,'* whet 
we should labour to allure them into the church of 
God, and to impress them with a sense of its glory and 
its privileges. Toward thpse within the walls, wc 
sometimes fail in the exercise of love ; we are too muci 
influenced in our feelings toward them by a difference 
of education, taste, or disposition; while the great 
question ought to be, " Are they really ' fellow-citiaeiM 
with the saints, and of the household of God ? "* and if 
so, whatever their defects may be, we ought to honmff 
and love them as the " temples of the Holy Ghost ? * 



When Christians are delivered from trouble thejari 
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apt soon to forget it, and to lose sight of the holy reso- 
lutions formed while under auction: the strong im- 
pressions soon decay. Whereas, if we were enabled 
*' to glory in tribulation" — if our conscience were made 
tender — if more reality were put into our prayers — we 
should take heed how we give way to an evil heart of 
unbelief; we should remember, too, how our troubles 
were brought on us, and the benefits which we received 
while they continued ; we should watch that we might 
not estimate them fJEilsely ; and at all times we should 
bear it in our mind, that it is not suffering which hurts 
us, but sin. 



Some men vdll follow Christ on certain conditions — 
if he will not lead them through rov^h roads — if he will 
not enjoin them any painful tasks — ^if the sun and wind 
do not annoy them — if he will remit a part of his plan 
and order. But the true Christian, who has the spirit 
of Jesus, will say, as Ruth said to Naomi, " Whither 
thou goest, I will go !" whatever difficulties and dan- 
gers may be in the way. 



It is our happiness, as Christians, that however we 
may change our place, we shall never change our object. 
Whatever we lose, we shall not lose that which we 
esteem *' better than life." God has made to us this 
gracious promise, *' I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them.** And though we may endure much affliction. 

Land pass through many deep waters, yet this is our 
honour and comfort, "The Lord is with us!" And 
then, what is difficulty ? — what is tribulation ? what 
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is death? — Death to a Christiaa i? but an entrancs 
into the city of God I it is bnt joining a more blessed 
company, and singing in a more exalted strain, than he 
can do in this world. 



The Cray of every man is declarative of the end of 
that man. 



How difficult is it to show those who are in the house 
of moumiDg, that God is teaching them that, if thej 
had not leaned so much on their creature-supports, 
they had not been so broken ! Still they are crying, 
'* O Absalom, my son, my son!" Why is it that we 
are shocked to see the world falling to pieces around 
us, when we shall leave it ourselves to-morrow — per- 
haps to-day ? We forget that it is the design of Crod 
to dash every thing to pieces. It is by these trials that 
we begin to learn we have been walking by sense rather 
than by faith, and looking at our children and our pos- 
sessions as though we were never to lose them. 



It is by faith that we are relieved under the diiHcnl- 
ties of sense. Sense revolts when it views our great 
High Priest on the cross — ^faith glories in this object 
Sense talks like the Jews : " He saved others : himself 
he cannot save : if he be now the King of Israel, let 
him come down from the cross, and we will beliere 
him." Faith lays hold on him as the Saviour of the 
world, and cries, " Lord ! remember me when thoo 
comest into thy kingdom!" Sense envies the poi- 
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perous worldling, and calls him happy — ^faith goes into 
the sanctuary, to see what his end will be. When the 
waves run high, sense clamours — faith says, " Speak 
but the word, and the winds and waves shall obey 
thee." When we feel our " earthly house of this taber- 
nacle " taking down, sense sinks — but faith says, " We 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' 



» 



Wisdom prepares for the worst ; but folly leaves the 
worst for that day when it comes. 

Abraham teaches us the right way of conversing 
vnth God : " And Abraham fell on his face, and God 
talked with him V* When we plead with him, our faces 
should be in the dust : we shall not then speak lightly 
of him, nor complain; nor will there be any more 
boasting. We shall abase ourselves and exalt God. 

The Christian's secret intercourse with God will 
make itself manifest to the world. We may not see 
the husbandman cast the seed into the ground, yet 
when the com grows and ripens we know that it was 
sown. The mere professor, who may be found every- 
where but in his secret chamber, may think that with 
care he shall pass for a good Christian ; but he mis- 
takes, for the spirit will discover itself of what sort it 
is. He who would walk safely and honourably, must 
walk closely with God in secret. 



A variety of circimistances render the sinner s first 
approaches to Christ difficult. They who find an easy 
access will find an easy departure when troubles arise. 
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The most likely method we can take to hasten the 
removal of what we lore, is to ralue it too much — to 
think on it with endless anxiety — to Hye on its fayour 
with solicitude. It shall soon either become a thorn in 
our side, or be taken away. 



" Be ye not unequally yoked." If a belieTer marries 
an imbeliever, the miseries which ensue are endless. 
Were they determined in kindness to grant all they 
could to each other, yet they liye as in two separate 
worlds. There is a great gulf between them which 
cannot be passed without the grace of God, on which, 
while all should hope and pray for it, none sliould pre- 
sume. They cannot taste the same pleasures, nor share 
the same sorrows, nor pursue the same objects, nor 
walk in the same path. What hope, then, can there 
be of comfort ? Every Christian finds the corruptions 
of his own heart, the snares of the world, and the 
devices of Satan, together with innumerable secret 
anxieties, quite enough to struggle with in his journey 
to heaven, without adding another to his difficulties. 



In studying the Word of God, digest it under these 
two heads — either as removing obstructions which keep 
God and thee asunder, or as supplying some uniting 
power to bring God and thee together. 



Perhaps it is a greater energy of divine power whicli 
keeps the Christian from day to day, from year to yeai^ 
praying, hoping, running, believing, against all hin- 
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drances— -which maintains him as a living martyr, — 
than that which bears him up for an hour in sacrificing 
himself at the stake. 



By the course of his providence, God will assert the 
Kberty of his council. 



Let me ask, every day, what reference it has to the 
day of judgment, and cultivate a disposition to be 
reminded of that day. 



Indulge not a gloomy contempt of anything which is 
in itself good ; only let it keep its place. 



God has called us to meet his best gift to man, his 
only-begotten Son — not in a splendid court, but in a 
manger ! — in the wilderness ! — ^in Gethsemane ! — before 
the high priest, when they spat in his face, and bufiPeted 
him, and smote him ! — at the cross ! — and at the se- 
pulchre ! Thus it is that he corrects the pride and 
ambition of the human heart ! 



There is in sin not only an infinite mischief done to 
the man, but it is accompanied by an infatuation that 
surpasses all description. When the heart declines 
from God and loses communion with Christ, the man 
resembles one in a consumption, who is on the brink 
of the grave, and yet talks of a speedy recovery. A 
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death will come on the spirit which will be perceiTed 
and felt by all around, yet, when the most affectionate 
friends of such a man attempt to expostulate, they 
often find him not only insensible but obstinate and 
stout-hearted. He who, like Sampson the champion of 
Israel, lays his head in the lap of temptation, will rarely 
rise again as he lay down : he may say, '^ I will go 
out, as at other times before, and shake myself;" but 
"he wists not that the Lord is departed from him." 
" Strangers have devoured his strength, and he knoweth 
it not" 



The whole life of Christ was one continued expression 
of the same desire — " Let me lay aside my glory, let me 
expire on the cross, so that thy kingdom may comei" 
And the blood of every martyr who ever sufiPered in the 
cause of God cried, " Let thy kingdom come." 



Growth in grace manifests itself by a simplicity — ^that 
is, a greater naturalness of character. There will be more 
usefulness, and less noise; more tenderness of con- 
science, and less scrupulosity ; there will be more peace, 
more humility; when the full com is in the ear, it 
bends down because it is full. 



The history of all the great characters of the Bible is 
summed up in this one sentence — ^they acquainted them- 
selves with God, and acquiesced in his will in all things. 



God's way of answering the Christian's prayer for an 
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increase of patience, experience, hope, and love, usually 
is to put him into the furnace of tribulation. St James 
therefore says, " Count it all joy when ye fall into 
dirers temptations." People of the world " count it all 
joy" when they are in ease and affluence ; but a Chris* 
tian is taught to '' count it all joy" when he is tried as 
gold in the £re. 



In Christ we see the most perfect exhibition of erery 
grace to whidi we, as his followers, are called. Let 
there be but in us that poverty of spirit ; that disposition 
to bear with provocations, and to forgive injuries ; that 
obedience to God and acquiescence in his will; that 
perseverance in doing good; that love which over- 
comeik all difficulties; that meekness, humility, pa- 
tience, compassion, and gentleness which were found in 
Christ; and if any man should be so ignorant and 
debased as to imagine that this is not true dignity of 
character, let it be remembered that this was ^ the mind 
which was also in Christ Jesus." 



Looking back is more than we can sustain without 
going back. 



When the multitudes followed our Lord on a parti- 
cular occasion, although he wished for retirement, and 
had gone purposely to seek it, yet he gave up his design 
and attended to them. Mark the condescension and 
tenderness of such conduct, in opposition to a sour, 
monastic, morose temper ! We are too fond of our own 
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will. We want to be doing wliat we fancy mighty 
things ; but the great point is, to do small things, when 
called to them, in a right spirit. 



The world will allow of a vehemence approaching to 
ecstacy, on almost any occasion but that which, above 
all others, will justify it. 



A Christian will find his parenthesis for prayer, eyeo, 
through his busiest hours. 



We treat sensible and present things as realities, and 
future and eternal things as fables ; whereas the rerene 
should be our habit. 



An enthusiast will court trouble, and that for itself; 
but a Christian, while he does not court it, yet rejoices 
in it ; not for its own sake, but because he knows that 
" tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope — a hope that maketh not ashamed." 
While patience is the fruit of his conflicts and trials, he 
gains experience by them ; he acquires the knowledge 
which a traveller obtains in performing a long joumej; 
he is in possession of a bundle of choice maxims asd 
observations, gathered with much pains ; he is taught hj 
them to know his own heart ; he is brought acquainted 
with the faithfulness and mercy of God, in holdia^ 
him up in the deep waters, and accompanying him 
through the fire of affliction. And this experience pro- 
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duces hope, — a hope that he is savingly united to Christ; 
a hope that he is in the church of God ; '' a hope of 
the glory of God ;" a hope that '' raaketh not ashamed/' 
keeping us steady at anchor through every storm, and 
when every other support fails. 



There are but two states in the world which may he 
pronounced happy — either that of the man who rejoices 
in the light of Gods countenance, or that of him who 
mourns after it. 



Let the warm-hearted Christian be careful of receiving 
a wrong bias in religion. When a ball is in mption, 
almost anything presented to it obliquely will turn it 
wholly out of its course. Beware, therefore, of a wrong 
direction in Christianity. Fix your attention ever on 
such examples as St John and St Paul, and hear how 
they speak : '' If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema Maran-atha." 



God denies a Christian nothing, but with a design to 
give him something better. 



God teaches some of his best lessons in the school of 
affliction. It is said that St Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians has quite the spirit and air of a prison. 
That school must be truly excellent which produces 
such experience and wisdom. 



We cannot build too confidently on the merita 
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of Christ as our only hope; nor can we tliink too 
much of ^ the mind that was in Christ," as our great 
example. 



A Christian does not '' glory in tribulation," as Hq 
does in the cross of Christ. The cross of Christ is the 
object in which he glories ; but he glories in tribulation 
as an appointed means and instrument in the hand of 
God of acomplishing his own pleasure and promoting 
our real good. 



Never was there a man of deep piety who has not 
been brought into extremities — who has not been pat 
into the fire — who has not been taught to say, "Thoi^ 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him !" 



A Christian's steps are not only safe, but steady, — ^^He 
that believeth shall not make haste." When danger 
approaches, he shall not be thrown into confusion £rom 
his alarm, so as to be ready to say, '^ Whither shall I 
run V but finding himself on safe ground, he shall be 
quiet. Being built on the sure foundation and ^Estab- 
lished in Christ," he shall not make haste in his 
expectations; he shall not make haste with respect 
to the promises, as though they were long in their ac- 
complishment, knowing that ^^ all the promises of God 
are Yea, and in Christ, Amen." In affliction he shall 
not make haste in running to broken cisterns, as Asa 
did when, '' in his disease, he sought not to the Lord, 
but to the physicians ; " he shall not be alarmed or 
driven about as one who has not a stronghold to enteri 
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but shall say, '^ None of these thmgs move me ; neither 
count I my life dear unto me, so that I might finish my 
course with joy." With respect to his character, the 
Christian shall not make haste : if a cloud come over 
his reputation, and men will suspect his integrity with- 
out grounds, he will commit himself to God, and wait 
his opportunity, and not make rash haste to justify and 
clear his character. 



When a man can say, " My God !" if he can add no 
more, that is sufficient : for my God is all- wise in ap- 
pointing, and almighty to uphold and to deliver. My 
God is a father to me in Christ ; yea, he is a father 
who hid his face from Christ for my good. If, then, I 
am in darkness, let me remember that God nerer had a 
son that was not sometimes in the dark; for even 
Christ, his only-begotten Son, cried out, "My God! 
jny God ! why hast thou forsaken me ?** 



Few Christians, if any, sufficiently honour Christ, as 
governing their concerns. They do not say, *'Now, 
while I am praying on earth, my Saviour is working 
for me in heaven. He is saying to one, 'Do this!' — 
and to another, * Do that!' — and all for my good!" 
While Jeremiah was, doubtless, crying to God out of 
the dungeon, Ebed-melech was interceding for him with 
the king, and they were preparing the means of his 
deliverance. See Jer. xxxviii. 



Let the restless, comfortless state of a backslider, 
distinguish him from an apostate. 
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If you have set out in the ways of God, do not ij 
stumble at present difficulties. Go forward. Look not ij 
behind. 



Something must be left as a test of the loyalty of ^ 
heart — ^in paradise, the tree ; in Israel, a Ganaanite; 
in us, temptation. 



Religious joy is a holy, a delicate deposit It is a 
pledge of something greater, and must not be thought 
lightly of : for let it be withdrawn only for a litde, and, 
notwithstanding the experience we may have had of it, 
we shall find no living creature can restore it to us, and 
we can only, with David, cry, "Restore imto me, 
O Lord, the joy of thy salvation." 



A Christian should beware of that temptation, " Why 
should I wait for the Lord any longer?'' He should 
remember, if it is a time of extremity, that is the very 
reason why he should wait. If his way is so hedged 
up that he cannot go forward, he should say, " Now is 
the time for me to stand still, and wait till God opens 
my way." " When my spirit was overwhelmed within ' 
me, then thou knewest my path." 



Human nature is always putting forth its fears and 
xmbelief in anxious questions concerning to-morrow, or 
some threatening calamity ; but Christ says to every 
Christian, " ^ Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
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it be afraid : I go to prepare a place for you ;' and 
I will protect and guide you throughout the journey 
thither." 

" God with us," is the traveller s security. Jacob was 
destitute ; he had a long and dreary journey, but God 
said, ^*- Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in 
all places whither thou goest." 



God calls not for " thousands of rams," nor " ten 
thousands of rivers of oil ; " he calls not his creatures 
to live in sackcloth and ashes, nor sets them to perform 
long pilgrimages, nor to inflict pains on their bodies. 
No ! the rigours of superstition are from man. The 
voice of God is, " Be happy, here and for ever ! 
Fly that which will make you miserable everywhere ! 
*• Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest ! ' " 



The voice of Christ is, *' My son, give me thy heart !*' 
And to him who obeys, he will say, ** Go in peace ! — go 
into the grave ! go to judgment ! go into eternity ! — ^go 
in peace!" 



A Christian must stand in a posture to receive every 
message which God shall send. He must be so pre- 
pared as to be like one who is called to set off on a 
sudden journey, and has nothing to do but to set out at a 
moment's notice ; or like a merchant who has goods to 
send abroad, and has them all packed up and in readi* 
ness for the first sail. 
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How manj people go oat of their sphere under gooJ 
pretences. 



A person who objects to tell a friend of his &iilt8, be- 
cause he has faults of his own, acts as a surgeon would 
who should refuse to dress another person's woond, be* 
cause he had a dangerous one himself. 



When the most insignificant person tells ns we are 
wrong, we ought to listen. Let ns belieye it possible we 
may be wrong when any one supposes we are ; and enter 
into the true littleness which consists in receiving cor- 
rection like a child. 



No man rejects a minister of God who faithfully per- 
forms his office, till he has rejected God. 



The plainest declarations of God's favour, and the 
strongest encouragements, are generally manifested in 
the darkest night of trial. Who could be more desti- 
tute than Jacob, when he lay down in the desert with 
a stone for his pillow ? See also Acts xxrii. 20-24 ; 
2 Cor. i. 3, 4, 5. 



'' The pride of Israel testifieth to his face ; and they 
do not return to the Lord their God." This n the 
worst symptom in a sinner — ^when he is too proud to go 
to God. Whatever be our condition, if there is coatii- 
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tion of spirit under it, there is hope of that man. There 
is no room for despair, to whatever lengths a man may 
have gone in sin, if he can smite on his hreast, and 
say, " O Lord, though my sins testify against me, yet 
thou art a God of compassion. Do thou it for thy 
name's sake.'* 



A Christian should never attempt to try his state 
while under a temptation ; he might as well attempt to 
examine the face of the moon while she is under an 
eclipse. But when he finds corrupt nature setting in 
with a temptation — and who has not felt this? — ^lethim 
remember his great Physician. This is the glory of the 
Son of God, that no case, either of the body or of the 
soul, was ever found too hard for him ! Blessed be 
God that we have in Him a hiding-place, a covert from 
the storm, a refuge from all our enemies. 



The great care of the man who is content with the 
form of godliness without the power is, that everything 
should be right without; while the true Christian is 
most careful that everything should be right within. 
It would be nothing to him to be applauded by the 
whole world if he had not the approbation of God and 
his own conscience. Real religion is, therefore, a living 
principle. Any one may make a show and be called a 
Christian, and unite himself to a sect, and be admired; 
but for a man to enter into the sanctuary; to hold se* 
cret communion with God ; to retire into his closet, and 
transact all his affairs with an unseen Saviour ; to walk 
with God like Enoch, and yet to smite on his breast 
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with the puhlican, having no confidence in the flesh 
and triumphing only in Christ Jesus — these are the life 
and acts of a new creature. 



O Lord ! let me hare anything hut thy frown ; and 
anything with thy smile ! * 



Whatever below God is the object of our love, will, 
at some time or other, be the matter of our sorrow. 



Take care, Christian ! whatever you meet with in 
your way, that you forget not your Father. When the 
proud and wealthy rush by in triumph, while you are 
poor and in sorrow, hear the voice of your Father, say- 
ing, ^' My son, had I loved them, I should have cor- 
rected them too. I gave them up to the ways of their 
hearts ; but to my children, if I give sorrow, it is that 
I may lead them to a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away!'* 



It is by faith that we contemplate unseen things. 
To the eye of a clown a planet appears but a twinkling 
star ; but, if he looked through a telescope and were 
able to calculate, he would perceive that it was a great 
world, and would be astonished at its distance and 
magnitude. While the gay and the busy are moving 

* *' Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.** 

Cowper^ Taak, t. ! 
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on their little mole-hills, full of anxiety, Faith thus 
reaches beyond the world : it views death as at hand ; 
it looks at heaven, and catches a glimpse of its glory ; 
it looks at hell, and sees the torments of the con- 
demned ; it looks at judgment, and realises that awful 
day ; it looks at eternity, and says, " Our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory : while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen ; for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal." 



Where there is a real character, a man will not sit 
down in the Christian conflict and say, ** If I must 
carry about with me this body of death, I must sub- 
mit. I must bear these enemies as quietly as I can." 
No ! he will say, as St Paul seems to say, " I will 
be on no terms with sin ! I will rais^ an outcry against 
the corrupt nature ! I will triumph in my Physician ! 
His grace is sufficient for me : I will wait for a cure, 
and wait for it in the appointed way. I see light, and 
hope, and liberty ; and I thank God that, if I am a 
sinner, yet I am a saved sinner ! " 



God " hath set the day of prosperity and the day of 
adversity, the one over against the other," as the clouds 
are gathered for rain by the shining of the sun, and, if 
for a moment they are blown aside, we must expect 
their return. Where in our sky should we look for 
clouds ? Where it is brightest — where our expectations 
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are highest. Our sharpest sorrows arise out of our 
sweetest comforts. Rachel said, '' Gire me children, 
or else I die;" and, in obtaining what she esteemed 
her highest comfort — what she would have at any rate 
— was hidden the cause of her sharpest grief. God 
gave her children; and, in bearing her second child, 
'' it came to pass, as her soul was in departing (for she 
died), that she called his name Ben-oni," — the son of 
my sorrow. 



Who is the most miserable man on earth? — and 
whither shall we go to seek him ? Not to the tayem ! 
not to the theatre ! not even to a brothel ! but to the 
church ! That man who has sat Sabbath afler Sabbath 
under the awakening and affecting calls of the gospel, 
and has hardened his heart against these calls, hevi 
the man whose condition is the most desperate of all 
others. ** Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida ! and thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
to heaven, shalt be "thrust down to hell ! " 



Give every kind of knowledge its due attention and 
respect, but what science is to be compared to the know- 
ledge of Christ crucified? Had a traveller lost his 
way in some desert, where he had wandered till he 
was fainting with hunger and thirst, for what would he 
first ask ? — for music ? — ^for paintings ? No ! he would 
ask for bread — ^for water. Anything else offered him 
would be a mocking of his misery. 



I 



What an oppressive burden is taken off a Christian's 
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shoulders, by his privilege of leaying all consequences, 
Tfhile in the path of duty, to God ! He has done 
with *' How shall I bear this trouble ? — ^how shall I 
remove this difficulty? — ^how shall I get through 
this deep water ? " but leaves himself in the hands 
of God. 



We may form some idea of the joys of heaven by 
the innocent pleasures which God grants us on earth. 
Here is a fine situation, with wonderful prospects — 
everything to delight the senses, — yet all this we find 
in a world which is under a curse ! What then may 
we not expect in a heavenly world, where God exer- 
cises all his power for our blessedness ? 



However ill men may treat us, we should never give 
them a handle to say that we misbehaved ourselves. 
Were I to meet my most bitter adversary, and know 
that he was come with the most malicious intentions, I 
should endeavour to be so on my guard, that he could 
not lay his finger, with truth, on any part of my conduct. 



The motive determines the quality of actions. One 
man may do a penurious act because he knows he shall 
be put to difficulties if he does not ; another may do 
the same from mere avarice. The king of Edom ofiered 
up his son on the wall, and his abominable cruelty ex- 
cited just indignation : but Abraham, having in inten- 
tion offered up his son, is held forth to all generations 
for this act as the Father of the Faithful. 
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It is always a sign of porertj of mind where men are 
ever aiming to appear great ; for they who are really 
great never seem to know it. 



What the world calls the hest company, is snch as a 
pious mechanic would not condescend to keep; he 
would rather say, '' Turn away mine eyes from behold- 
ing vanity !'* 



One way of reading the Bible with advantage is to 
pay it great homage : so that when we come to any 
part which we cannot connect with other passages, we 
must conclude that this arises from our ignorance, but 
that the seeming contrarieties are in themselves quite 
reconcilable. 



Young Christians, on setting out in life, often mis- 
take greatly in not sufficiently attributing events to the 
immediate providence of God. They are not reluctant, 
at the end, to acknowledge that their way has been 
directed ; but they do not enough mark it as they go 
on. There is a habit of saying, " Such a thing may 
turn up," as if it depended on chance ; whereas nothing 
will turn up but what was ordered long before. One 
cause of tliis evil is that the divinity of our day deals 
too much in commonplace : certain fundamental truths 
are set forth ; and if a man professes these truths, too 
little account is made of the faith, dependence, and 
other graces of a Christian. When a man becomes a 
Christian, he is written upon as it were, '* To be pro- 
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vided for ! " — and he ought, therefore, to notice as he 
goes on how Providence does provide for him. 



Men mistake in nothing so much as when they resist 
their dispensation ; for, while God shutteth up a man, 
there can he no opening. Resistance does hut make 
the dispensation harder to he borne. Job says, "He 
teareth himself in his anger: hut shall the rock he 
removed because of thee V* The man is, as it were, in 
a labyrinth; and the hand which brought him in must 
be the hand to conduct him out. 



We require the same hand to protect us in apparent 
safety as in the most imminent and palpable danger. 
One of the most wicked men in my neighbourhood was 
riding near a precipice, and fell over ; his horse was 
killed, but he escaped without injury. Instead of 
thanking God for his deliverance, he refused to ac- 
knowledge the hand of God therein, but attributed his 
escape to chance. The same man was afterwards 
riding on a very smooth road, his horse suddenly 
tripped and fell, and threw his rider over his head, 
and killed him on the spot, while the horse escaped 
unhurt 



If a man is dead in sin, our attempting to correct his 
false notions is like laying a dead man straight who 
before was lying crooked. The man is dead, and will 
remain so ; though before he was lying crooked, and 
is now lying straight. It matters little what right no- 
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tions we may have, while we are dead in sin ; for we 
shall never act up to them, till Qod awakens our 
hearts. 



To have too much forethought, is the part of a wretch; 
to have too little, is the part of a fooL 



Self-will is so ardent and active, that it will break a 
world to pieces, to make a stool to sit on. 



We are too little acquainted with the sacred charac- 
ter of God. " A certain man sold a possession, and 
brought a certain part of the price." We should have 
thought this a generous act ; but God saw that there 
wanted a right estimation of his character. Many sins 
are suffered to pass, to be punished hereafler ; but God 
sometimes breaks out and strikes an offender dead, in 
vindication of his own glory. 



Remember always to mix good sense with good things, 
or they will become disgusting. 



Things are not to be done by the effort of the mo- 
ment, but by the preparation of past moments. 



If there is any person to whom yoa feel dislike, tliat 
is the person of whom you ought never to speak. 

1 



I 
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Irritability urges us to take a step as much too soon, 
as sloth does too late. 



When we read the Bible we must always remember, 
that, like the, holy waters seen by Ezekiel,* it is in some 
places, up '*to the ancles;'* in others, up "to the 
knees;" in others, up "to the loins;" and in some, 
" a river" too deep to be fathomed, and that " cannot 
be passed over/* There is light enough to guide the 
humble and teachable to heaven, and obscurity enough 
to confound the unbeliever. 



True religion, as revealed in the Scriptures, may be 
compared to a plum on the tree, covered with its bloom. 
Men gather the plum, and handle it, and turn and twist 
it about, till it is deprived of all its native bloom and 
beauty ; the fairest hand would as much rob the plum of 
its bloom as any other. Now all that little party-spirit, 
which so much prevails among men, and which leads 
them to say, " I am of Paul, and I of Apollos," is but 
handling the plum till it loses its bloom. 



There are but two classes of the wise — the men who 
serve God, because they have found him ; and the men 
who seek him, because they have found him not. AH 
others may say, " Is there not a lie in my right hand ?" 



Philosophy is a proud, sullen detector of the poverty 

* Ezek. ebap. xlvii. 
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and misery of man. It may turn him from the \ 
with a proud, sturdy contempt; but it cannot 
forward and say, " Here are rest, grace, peace, stre 
consolation ! " 



We hear much of a decent pride — a becoming 
noble pride — a laudable pride ! Can that b 
cent of which we ought to be ashamed ? Can th 
becoming of which God has set forth the deforo 
Can that be noble which God resists, and is detem 
to debase ? Can that be laudable which God 
abominable ? 



Many things are spoken of in the Scriptures as ^ 
but there is not one thing emphatically called ^ 
which does not relate to Christ or his coming. 



Say the strongest things you can^ with candom 
kindness, to a man's face ; and make the best ei 
you can for him, with truth and justice, behinc 
back. 



Many people labour to make the narrow way \v 
They may dig a path into the broad way, but the 
to life must remain a narrow way to the end. 



All extremes are error^ The reverse of error u 
truth, but error. Truth lies between these extreme 
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I hare no doubt but that there are persons of ereiy 
description, under erery possible circumstance, in ererj 
lawful calling among Christians, who will go tohearen; 
that all the world maj see, that neither their circum^ 
stances nor calling prevented iheix being among the 
number of the blessed. 



God has given us four books^-^e bodk of grac6, the 
book of nature, the book of the world, and the book of 
providence. Every occurrence is a leaf in one of these 
books ; it does not become us to be negligent in the use 
of any of them. 

Eloquence is vehement simplicity. 



God is onmisdent as well as omnipotent; and omni- 
science may see reason to withhokl what omnipotence 
could bestow. 



Attend to the presence of God ; this will dignify a 
small congregation, and annihilate a large one. 



Having some business to transact with a gentleman 
in the city, I called one day at his counting-house ; he 
begged I would call again, as I had so much more time 
to spare than he had, who was a man of business. ^' An 
hour is nothing to you," said he. ^^ An hour nothing to 
a clergyman ! " said I, '' you seem little to understand 
the nature of our profession. One hour of a clergy- 
man's time rightly employed, sir, is worth more to him 
than all the gains of your merchandise.'' 



. ^J 
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If a man has a quarrelsome temper, let him alone« 
The world will soon find him employment; he wiD 
soon meet with some stronger than himself, who will 
repay him hetter than you can. A man may fight duels 
all his life, if he is disposed to quarrel. 



One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, which I 
found on the road only half killed. I am shocked at 
the thoughtless cruelty of many people ; jet I did a 
thing soon after, that has given me considerable uneasi- 
ness, and for which I reproach myself bitterly. As I 
was riding homeward, I saw a waggon standing at a 
door with three horses ; the two foremost were eating 
their corn from bags at their noses ; but I observed the 
third had dropt his on the ground, and could not stoop 
to get any food. However I rode on, in absence, with- 
out assisting him. But when I had got nearly home, 
I remembered what I had observed in my absence of 
mind, and felt extremely hurt at my neglect; and 
would have ridden back had I not thought the wag- 
goner might have come out of the house and relieved 
the horse. A man could not have had a better de- 
mand for getting off his horse than for such an act of 
humanity. It is by absence of mind that we omit 
many duties. 



A wicked man is a candidate for nothing but hell! 
However he may live, if his conscience were awake, he 
would turn pale at this question, ^' What shall I do in 
the end thereof?" 



/ 
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There is a great defect in Gray's Elegy. You cannot 
read it without feeling a melancholy ; there is no sun- 
shine, no hope after death ; it shows the dark side only 
of mortality. But a man refined as he was, and specu- 
lating on the bankruptcy of human nature, if he brought 
not evangelical views into the estimate, could describe 
human nature only as hopeless and forlorn ; whereas, 
what he felt a subject of melancholy, is with me in- 
cluded in the calculation. I know it must be so, and 
according to my views should be disappointed if it 
were not so. " My kingdom," said our Lord, " is not 
of this world." 



Revelation never staggers me. There may be a 
tertium quid, though we are not yet in possession of 
it, which would put an end to all our present doubts 
and questions. I was one day riding with a friend, we 
were discussing a subject, and I expressed myself sur- 
prised t}iat such a measure was not adopted. *' If I 
were to tell you one thing," said he, " it would make 
all cleai*." I gave him credit that there did exist some- 
thing which would entirely dispel my objections. Now 
if this be the case in many instances between man and 
man, is it an unreasonable conclusion that all the un- 
accountable points which we may observe in the provi- 
dence and government of God, should be all perfection 
in the Divine Mind? Take the growth of a seed — I 
cannot possibly say what first produces the progress of 
growth in the grain. Take voluntary motion — I cannot 
possibly say where action begins and thought ends. 
The proportion between a fly's mind and a man's is no 
adequate illustration of the state of man with respect to 



God ; because there is some proportion between Ae 
minds or faculties of two finite creatures* but these oi 
be none between finite man and the infinite God. 



A mouse that had lived all his life in a chest, avfi 
the fable, chanced one day to creep up to the edge, vi ] 
peeping out, exclaimed with wonder, ^^ I did not think 
the world was so large." 

The first step to knowledge is to know that we are ' 
Ignorant, It is a great point to know our place ; for \ 
want of this a man in private life, instead of attending | 
to the affairs in his " chest," is ever peeping out, and j 
then he becomes a philosopher ! He must then knot 
everything, and presumptuously pry into the deep and . 
secret counsels of God, not considering that man ii 
finite, and has no faculties to comprehend and judge of 
the great scheme of things. We can form no otha 
idea of the dispensations of God, nor can have vq 
knowledge of spiritual things, except what God ki 
taught us in his Word ; and where He stops, we mot 
stop. He has not told us why he permitted the angek i 
to fall-r-why he created Adam-«*why he safiTered sin to 
enter into the world — why Christ came in the latter 
ages — when he will come to judgment — ^what will be 
the doom of the heathen nations — nor whj om: state 
throughout eternity was made to depend on such a 
moment as man's life : all th^se are secrets of his 
council. ^' Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ? " God urges it on us again and 
again, that sin has entered, and that we must ^flee 
from the wrath to come." Christ, in the days of his 
flesh, never gratified curiosity ; he answered ereiy in- 

• , \ 
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quiry according to the spirit of the inquirer, not accord- 
ing to the letter of the inquiry. If any man came in 
humility for instruction, he always instructed; but 
when any came to gratify a vain curiosity, he answered 
as when one said, " Lord, are there few that be saved ?" 
— " Strive to enter in at the strait gate !" Or, as when 
another inquired, " Lord, and what shall this man do ? " 
— " What is that to thee ? Follow thou me." 



We are too ready to say, in trouble, "All these 
things are against me ! " but a Christian should say, 
" This or that may seem against me ; but there is 
mercy for me — there is a Saviour — there is God's 
Word — and there are his ordinances.'* He should be 
more careful to enumerate what is for him, than what 
is against him. He should look over the list of his spi- 
ritual and temporal mercies, as well as that of his 
sorrows; and remember that what things are against 
him, are so on account of his sin. Our pilgrimage is 
but short ; let us make use of our helps and means. 
God has given us a guide and a support to lean on ; 
when the clouds gather, we have only to look to Jesus. 
We are not to expect the joys of heaven while on earth ; 
let us be content that there is a highway for us to 
walk in, and a leader to conduct us in that way. 



It is a Christian's business, as much as possible, consis- 
tently with his duty, to lessen his cares and occupations 
in the world. It is very common to hear Christians 
complain what a hindrance business is, while they are, 
perhaps, at the very time, too anxious to increase it 
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There is some fallacy, too, in the complaint ; for, where 
there is a principle of grace, it will prevail even in a 
mnltitade of engagements. There is much difference 
between seeking busj situations, and being fomid in 
them. 



What we call '' taking steps in life," are most serions 
occurrences; especially if there be in the motive any 
mixture of ambition. *' Wherefore gaddest thou aboat 
to change thy way ? " 



The dispensation of grace to some, is little more than 
a continual combat with corruptions : so that, instead 
of advancing, a man seems to be but just able to preserre 
himself from sinking. A boat, with the tide full against 
it, does well if it can keep from driving back, and 
must have strong force indeed to get forward. We 
must estimate grace by the opposition which it meets 
with. 



How blessed is the Christian in the midst of his 
greatest troubles ! It is true, we cannot say he is per- 
fect in holiness — that he has never any doubts — ^that 
his peace of mind is never interrupted — ^that he nerer 
mistakes Providence ; but after all, his is a blessed 
condition ; for he is supported under his trials, and in- 
structed by the discipline ; and as to his fears, the eril 
under the apprehension of which he is ready to sink, 
frequently does not come — or it does not continue — or it 
is turned into a blessing. 
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One of the greatest impositions of Satan on the mind 
is that of quieting a man in the pursuit or possession of 
what is lawful. So that it is not murder, or adultery, 
or theft, which he is committing, all is well ! Because 
a man's hed is his own, he may idle away in it his in- 
estimahle time ! Because his hasiness is lawful, a man 
may intoxicate his mind with the pursuit of it ! 



The very heart and root of sin is an independent 
spirit. We erect the idol 9elf; and do not only wish 
others to worship, hut worship it ourselves. 



"We must take care when we draw parallel cases, not 
to take such as are not or cannot he made parallel. 
For instance, we may ask hefore we act, " What would 
Jesus Christ do in this case ? or what would St Paul ? " 
but we cannot be guided by this rule in everything, be- 
cause Christ's mission was peculiar — it was an unparal- 
leled event — it was for three years only; and like a 
great fire, he was always burning — always intent on 
one point. St Paul also was in peculiar circumstances ; 
he was set on an especial errand. In everything which 
is in any degree sinful, we should turn to these ex- 
amples ; but, in the conduct peculiar to our station, our 
application of these examples must be governed by cir- 
cumstances. 



Many inexperienced Christians are apt to look for 
wrong kinds of evidences, and so distress themselves 
about their state. The questions which we should put 
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to ourselves in seeking the best evidences are — ^^ Do I 
bate sin ? Is it my grand fear ? Is it my grief that, 
while I have a good hope of pardon, I yet should make 
such ill returns? Have I brokenness of spirit ?*" 
Godliness is analogou]^ to the principle of gravitation, 
in that it reduces everything to its proper centre. 



The difference between what is called £Eite and pre- 
destination is something like that of a house without a 
governor and a house with a governor. The fatalist 
says, '^ Everything must of necessity be as it is— as a 
stone must fall to the ground, fire must ascend,'' &c 
The predestinarian says that everything is determined 
by a wise Governor, who inspects, orders, and superin- 
tends the whole machine, so that a sparrow does not 
fall to the ground or a hair of the head perish without 
permission. 



We are so accustomed to see sin within and without 
us that we seldom deeply feel it, or are so shocked 
at it as we should be were it less frequent. If an in- 
habitant of the court were to walk through some of 
the filthy streets and alleys of the metropolis, how 
would he be disgusted and terrified! while the poor 
wretches who live in them think nothing of the matter. 
Thus a clearer view of sin and of the holiness of Grod 
made the prophet cry out, " Woe is me ! for I am un- 
done ; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips ; for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts." 



It is much easier to settle a point than to act on it 
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I once said to myself, in the foolishness of my heart, 
*^ What sort of sermon must that haye heen which was 
preached by St Peter, when three thousand souls were 
converted at once ? " What sort of sermon ? — such as 
other sermons : there is nothing to be found in it extra- 
ordinary. The effect was not produced by St Peter's 
eloquence, but by the mighty power of God, present 
with his Word. It is in vain to attend one minister 
after another, and to hear sermon after sermon, unless 
we pray that the Holy Spirit accompany his Word. 
^ Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth ; but God that giveth the increase.' 



»* 



That humility which courts notice is not first-rate. 
It may be sincere, but it is sullied. Do not sound a 
trumpet, nor say, ^' Come and see how humble I am." 



We should be careful never to discourage any one 
who is but searching after God. If a man begins in 
earnest ^^ to feel after Him if haply he may fijid Him," 
let us be aware how we stop him, by rashly telling him 
be is not seeking in the right way. This would be 
like setting fire to the first round of the ladder, by 
which one was attempting to escape. We must wait 
for a fit season to communicate light. Had any one 
told me when I first began to think religiously that I 
was not seeking God in the right way, 1 might have 
been discouraged from seeking him at all. I was much 
indebted to my mother for her truly wise and judicious 
conduct toward me, when 1 first turned firom my vanity 
and sin. 



I 



-^ 
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We should always record our thoughts in affliction- 
set up way-marks — set up our Bethels — erect our 
Ebenezers, — that we may recur to them in health ; for 
then we are in other circumstances, and can nerer re- 
cover our sick-bed views. 



A contemplative life has more the appearance of a life 
of piety than any other ; but it is the divine plan to 
bring faith into activity and exercise. We choose that 
sort of walk which we like best : if we love quiet, we 
are for sedentary piety ; but the design of God is to 
root us out of everything, and bring us into more use- 
ful stations. 



A wretched prisoner chained to the floor for a length 
of time would deem it a high privilege to be allowed to 
walk across the room. Another, confined to lie on his 
back till it had become sore, would think it a great fa- 
vour if he might be permitted to turn on his side for a 
few minutes. In a course of habitual pain I am 
thankful for ^ye minutes freedom from suffering : how 
forgetful have I been of fifty years of tolerable ease! 
How unmindful are we of what we call common 
mercies ! 



In order to read the Bible with profit, we must begin 
by denying ourselves every step of the way ; for, every 
step of the way, it will be found to oppose our corrupt 
nature. 



Christians resemble travellers in a stage-coach. We | 
are full of our plans and schemes, but the coach is 
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moying rapidly forward. It passes one mile- stone, and 
then another, and no regard is paid to the plots and 
plans of the passengers. 



A Christian has adranced but a little way in reli- 
gion when he has overcome the love of the world, for 
he has still more powerful and importunate enemies — 
self, evil tempers, pride, undue affections, a stubborn 
will. It is by the subduing of these adversaries that 
we must chiefly judge of our growth in grace. 



A iriend called on me when I was ill, to settle 
some business. My head was too much confused by 
mj indisposition to understand fully what he said ; but 
I had such unlimited confidence in him that I did 
whatever he bid me, in the fullest assurance that it 
was right. How simply I can trust in man, and how 
little in God ! How unreasonable is a pure act of 
faith in one like ourselves, if we cannot repose the same 
faith in God [ 



SOME NEGATIVE KULES 

GIVEN TO A YOUNG MINISTER 
GOING INTO A SITUATION OF PECULIAR DIFF] 



V 



As I know you have received much good a« 
would suggest to you a few hints of a negative 
with a view of admonishing you to be carefu 
you are doing your work, not by any mistakes 
own to hinder your success : — 

I. BY FORGETTING THAT YOUR SUCCESS WITH 
IS VERY MUCH CONNECTED WITH YOUR Pi 
CHARACTER. 

Herod "heard John gladly," and he "die 
things;" because he knew the preacher to be 
and holy man. Words uttered from the het 
their way to the heart by a holy sympathy. CI 
is power : — 

"A good man seen, though silent, counsel gives."' 

If you would make deep impressions on oth( 
must use all means to have them first formed ( 
own mind. Avoid, at the same time. " all app 
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of evil " — as a covetous or worldly, a vain or assuming, 
a careless or indevout deportment. Never suffer jest- 
ing with' sacred persons or things. Satan will employ 
such antidotes as these to coimteract the operation of 
that which is effective and gracious in a minister's 
character. 

n. BY PLACING YOUR DEPENDENCE ON ANY MEANS, 
QUALITIES, OR CIRCUMSTANCES, HOWEVER EXCEL- 
LENT IN THEMSELVES. 

The direct way to render a thing weak is to lean 
on it as strong. '^ God is a jealous God ; and will 
utterly aholish idols " as means of success. He designs 
to demonstrate that men and creatures are what he 
makes them, and that only. This also should be your 
encouragement : — looking, in the diligent and humble 
use of means, to that Spirit of life and power without 
whose influence all your endeavours will be to no pur- 
pose, you have reason to expect help suited and ade- 
quate to all your difficulties. 

in. BY UNNECESSARILY APPEARING IN DANGEROUS OB 

IMPROPER SITUATIONS. 

It is one thing to be humble and condescending : it 
is another to render yourself common, cheap, and con- 
temptible. The men of the world know when a mini- 
ster is out of his place — when they can oppress him by 
numbers or circumstances — when they can make him 
laugh, while his office frowns. Well will it be for him 
if he is only rendered absurd in his future public ad- 
monitions by his former compliances; well if, being 
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found like St Peter, on dangerous ground, he is not 
seduced virtually, at least, to deny his Master. 

lY. BY SUSPICIOUS APPBABANOES IN HIS FAJIILY. 

As the head of your household you are responsible 
for its appearances. Its pride, sloth, and disorder, will 
he yours. You are accountable for your wife's con- 
duct, dress, and manners; as well as those of year 
children, whose education must be peculiarly exem- 
plary. Your family is to be a picture of what you 
wish other families to be ; and without the most deter- 
mined resolution, in reliance on God, to finish this 
picture, cost what it will, your recommending family 
religion to others will but create a smile. Your un- 
friendly hearers will recollect enough of Scripture to 
tell you that you ought, Hke the primitive bishop, to he 
'' one that ruleth well his own house, having his chil- 
dren in subjection with all gravity : for if a man knoir 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he take care 
of the church of Grod V 



Y. BY MEDDLING BEYOND YOUR SPHERE IN TEMP0BAI8. 

Your aim and conversation, like your sacred call, are 
to be altogether heavenly. As '' man of God," you h&re 
no concern with politics and parties, and schemes of 
interest, but you are to live above them. There is a 
sublime spirit in a devoted minister, which, as one sajs 
of Christianity itself, pa3rs no more regard to these 
things than to the battles of rooks, the industry of ants, 
or the policy of bees. 



[ 
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TI. BY VENTFRING OFF GENERAL AND ACKNOWLEDGED 

GROUND IN SPIRITUALS. 

By giving " strong meat " instead of " milk " to those 
who are yet but " babes ;" by ** giving heed to fables, 
which minister questions rather than godly edifying ;" 
amusing the mind, but not affecting the heart ; often 
disturbing and bewildering, seldom convincing ; fre- 
quently raising a smile, never drawing a tear. 

TBC fiY ttAINTAINING ACKNOWLEDGED TRUTH IN YOUR 

OWN SPIRIT. 

JBoth food and medicines are injurious if administered 
aoalding hot. The spirit of a teacher often efiects more 
than his matter. Benevolence is a universal language ; 
and it will apologise for a multitude of defects in the 
man who speaks it ; while neither talents nor truth will 
apologise for pride, illiberality, or bitterness. Avoid, 
therefore, irritating occasions and persons, particularly 
disputes and disputants, by which a minister often 
loses his temper and his character. 

VUI* BY BEING TOO SHARP-SIGHTED, TOO QUICK-EARED, 

OR TOO READY-TONGUED. 

Some evils are irremediable; they are best neither 
seen nor heard. By seeing and hearing things which 
you cannot remove, you will create implacable adver- 
saries; who, being guilty aggressors, never forgive. 
Ayoid speaking meanly or harshly of any one: not 
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cmlj because this is forbidden to Chiisdans, bat becaui 
it is to declare war as by a thousand heralds. 

IX. BY THB TBMFTATIONB ABISING FROM THE 

FEMALE SEX. 

I need not mention what hayoc Satan has made i 
the chnrch by this means, from the fall to this da; 
Your safety, when in danger from this quarter, lies i 
flight — to parley, is to fall. Take the first hint firoi 
conscience, or from friends. 

In fine, '^ Watch thou in all things ; endure affli< 
tions ; do the work of an eTangelist ; make full pro< 
of thy ministry : " and then, whether those around yo 
acknowledge your real character or not now, they sha 
one day ^' know that there hath been a prophet amon 
them." 



DYING MINISTERS FAREWELL: 

A FRAGMENT. 



3«r a Christian minister feels the springs of life 
g \^y, his faculties decaying, his voice failing, his 
s sinking ; though he may not have it in his power 
jT, as the apostle did to his friends, '< I know that 
1, among whom I have preached the kingdom of 
shall see my face no more," yet he should stand 
' to part from his flock, and every sermon should 
It by him as if it were his last. 
iVherefore I take you to record this day, that I am 
from the blood of all men ; for I have not shunned 
clare unto you all the counsel of God." And what 
I declared that counsel of God to be ? All the 
us distinctions of the schools? All the peculiari- 
Dsisted on so strongly by different sects ? No such 
'. I have followed the great apostle in " testifying 
Ltance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
I Christ." 

lere has been a slander brought against religion, 
we are not agreed as to the truths we should set 
e men, I say, It is fieJse! we are agreed. All 
know anything of real religion are agreed, that 
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the substance of the matter is cmitained in ^npcBt- 
ance toward Ood, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ" 

If a man, like the prodigal, feels that he has left his 
fisUher^s house, turned his back on God, and is heooflie 
a fool and a madman for so doing, and that then is no 
hope bat in his returning i^gain ; if smok • dbmip of 
mind is wrought in him b j the Holy Spirit, as he wroa|^t 
in David, when he cried, ^ Wash me throughlj from 
my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin;" i^ like 
Peter, he goes forth weeping bitterly, feeling that he 
has acted foolishly and wickedly, and that his only hope 
is in the mercy of God through the Saviour, then the 
man enters so fieur into the spirit of religion,-i^^^ repentance 
toward God.*' 

But does he rest in this ? Nay, he knows that if he 
could offer '* thousands of rams, and ten thousand riven 
of oil," he could make no satisfaction for ^' the sin of 
his souL" He looks to the atonement«-*to '^Him 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation thioii^ 
£uth in his blood." 

'' Repentance toward God" must be accompanied by 
*< faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ." 

*^ He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not : but as many as received him» to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name ; which were bom not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God/' These men are enabled to say with St Paul, 
^^ ^ I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord.' I hi^ve no f^ 
fiige but in him ; no other hope, no other pl^ Alt my 
confidence before God is grounded oil tlus» thai * B^ 
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iofiefed, the just for the unjust, that he might faring us 
t9 God.' " 

If a minister testifies these things, if he speaks plainly 
and fldmply these grand essential truths of God's Word, 
Asugh he die before another Sabbath return, he may 
leeft in peace, leaving the issue in God's hand. 

Xhe ground of a minister's own solid satisfaction can-i 
not be popularity — ^for even to Siiuon Magus ^* all gave 
heed, horn the least to the greatest, saying. This man is 
the great power of God ;** neither ean he ground his satis- 
jbotiou on the exercise of strong and enlarged talents^.^ 
SoxerexL Balaam was a man of extraordinary endowments ; 
Borccm it be on his success — ^^for many," saith our 
liord, ^ shall come to me and say. Hare we not done 
Qiany wonderful works in thy name, and in thy name 
cast out deyils? Then will I profess unto them, I 
9«fer knew you." As though he had said, '^ I deny 
not the works, but ye are evil men." 

But a minister's satisfaction must be grounded on the 
i^thful discharge of his office in the delirery of his 
message. A prince sends a special messenger to his 
xebelHous subjects, with offers of pardon ; in examining 
his conduct, he will not inquire whether they receiyed 
and approved him or not : the question will be— »*' Did 
you deliTer my message ? Did you deliver it as one 
that believed it yourself ?-^-*as one in earnest?" If a 
man should come and tell you, with a cheerful counte- 
nance and careless air, that your house was on fire, and 
that you and your children would be burnt in the flames 
if you did not make haste to escape, you would not be* 
Heve him. You would say, ^^ He does not believe it 
himself, or he would not be so unfeeling as to speak of 
it in such a manner." 
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If a minister deliyers his message, then no scorn, no 
reproach that may be cast upon him, can take awt^lus' 
rest — ^he has done his duty. When the king sent &£ 
his servants to invite men to his feast, they exdiiiiS 
themselves on various pretences ; but the servant in^¥ 
say, *' No matter I I have declared the message ; twi^ 
rest in having done my part, though no success iB^joof 
to attend my pressing invitations." 

I would lodge, therefore, my appeal in yonr'od^^ 
sciences, ^' I take you to record ;*' I appeal to consci^ce: 
for there is a conscience in man; and in seriom tnbr 
ments it will speak out. It vmmg from JosephV 
brethren that confession, ** We are guilty conceminff 
our brother." It forced Balaam himself to cry oti^ 
'^ Let me die the death of the righteous ; and let my 
last end be like his." It tormented the traitor Jncbs 
into that self-accusation, *' I have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood." 

When a young person has been talked to by his 
parents — when they have represented to him the misery 
and ruin of a wicked course, and of bad habits — he 
might affect to brave it out at the time ; but he has 
gone afterward weeping through the streets, because 
conscience would speak. 

But when the Spirit of God softens a man's heart- 
when he is made to feel '* what an evil and bitter thing' 
it is to sin against God" — then a faithful minister's ap- 
peal to that man is like that of St Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians : *^ Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holilj, 
and justly, and unblameably, we behaved ourselTes 
among you that believe. As you know how we ex- 
horted, and comforted, and charged every one of yw, 
(as a father doth his children) that ye would walk 
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worthy of God, who hath called you unto his kingdom 
qjDLcL glory. For this cause also thank we God without 
Q^sing, hecause, when ye received the word of Grod 
"^^^h ye heard of us, ye receiyed it not as the word of 
Tfif^ but (as it is in truth) the word of God, which ef- 
fep^oajily worketh also in you that believe." — (I Thess. iL 
%i3.) 

It is most affecting to see to what miserable shifb 
mfi$n will haye recourse, in order to eyads the truth. 

^^ It is irrational,'' says one, '^ to insist so much on 
cei^tain peculiarities of doctrine." But whose reason 
shall be the judge ? ^* For the preaching of the cross is 
to them that perish foolishness; " but, *^ It is written, I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to 
nothing the understanding of the prudent/' 

*^ It is unnecessary ;" says another ; but has God 
commanded, and do we pronounce his commands unne^ 
cessary ? 

<« It is disreputable." Did Christ regard reputation ? 
Nay, ^^ he made himself of no reputation." 

^' It is a narrow way*'— Ah ! there, indeed, you pro- 
nounce truly ! The way to heayen is a narrow way ! 
But what says the Judge? ''Wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat ; because strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it." 

O how distressing is it to obsenre many to whom, we 
cannot but fear, the gospel which they hear preached 
from Sunday to Sunday, is but the '' sayour of death ! " 
If God has made a difference in any of us, let us not 
foii;get to whom we are indebted. 

Brethren, you are my witnesses. I take you to 
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teabtd^ that you hare had the vrhxAe counsel < 
dedored tuito yoU'-^hat all cuTioiu cuid metap 
inqairieS) all critical and conjectotttl points, hai 
oanefttllj aroided for yonr sake. I hate attefli] 
dear toy ministry of all disputable subjeets, in o 
set beft^re you the plain fact of the death and re 
tion of Jesus Clirist, and of salvation through li 

But, consider, you also must pre an accOu: 
must gilre an account M^helher I plainly and sim] 
dared the truth as one who felt its importanc 
wail in earnest You must give an account m 
you have gone ttway from this place as if yc 
heard nothing to the purpose, and immediately 
pated your thoughts trith some trifling subject- 
mere secular concem-*-or, whether what you 
brought you to your knees before God, beseechii 
to seal and impress his truth upon your hearts. 

Oh I consider the satisfaction you will find in 
embmcing " all the counsel of God ! " Consid( 
soon the time will come, in which it must be yoi 
satis&ction that you have embraced it ] Let it I 
prayer as you go hence—" O God! give me g 
Ifepent with that repentance which is unto life ! 
me tietiottSh Teach me what I must do to be 
Help me to believe the record which thou has gi 
tky Son. Give me 6iith to receive the atoneme 
set to my seal, that ' there is none other name 
iieavesi given i«iW)ng men whereby we must be 
but the name of Jesus Christ." 

Come to your Saviour with humility as a s 
CMne with gratitude and bve. ** For ye are no 
unto the mount that might be touched, and that 1 
with fire, <K)r unto blackness, and darkness, an( 
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(est; and the sound of a trumpet, and the Toice of j 
words : " when, ^ so terrible was the sight, that Moses | 
laid, I exceedinglj fear and quake : hut je are come j 
onto Mount Sion, and unto the citj of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
eompanj of angels, and to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, ' 
And to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speakedi better things than that of Abel." See, then, 
that je refuse not him that speaketh ; but, ^' receiving a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, let us hold fast grace, 
whereby we may serve €rod acceptably, with reverence 
and godly fear."— (Heb. xii. 18-28.) 
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Tub plan of Uiia CyclopoQiliiL ia BomGwhiLt different from J 

llie otlier Dible Dictioniu'ieB and Cj'ulojinidias which havo j 

of late )rcara issued from tlis press, Dombioiii^ aa it does ; 
the general fealureB of a Uiblical and a Theological Cyclo- 

p(Ddia, iFith a compreheaBive digest of the Litei'atui'a nnd < 

II ajTiaphy conoacted with Chrialianitj. The Compiler hoa ' 

fretil; a.\a led himself of all accessible sources of luforma- , 

tion with the view of snppljio^, both to the Tiicological j 

Student and the uoii-profuiteiDnal reader, a papular com- ; 

pendium of what has been written, both in ancient and ( 
modern times, on the moat important euhjecta which ai 
either luvolved in or allied to Bible Christianity. 

^o point, in eliurt, has been omitted which Gocmed to 1 
throw light upon Bible Christianity, or to enlarjTQ tliereli- 

giuus intormation of the Bible Christinu. Tlie preaeat { 

work, it la hoped, may servo to promote the in( ' - ' 
\ital godliness, as well as tu advance the cauBt 
scriptural knowledge. 

The rap d progress of Christian Literature, which cho- ) 

ractk ises the age in whicii we live, seems to cull for the ( 
appearance of suuh a volume as tliat which is here presented 

ta the public. Many valuable accessions have no doubt ( 

been mude of late years to this department of Literature, j 

but the greater number of them have been more erudite J 

tiian popular, besides being almost, if not cntirel;, limited , 

in their range to suhjecta of a. strictly Biblical character. ( 

But the sphere of the present volume extends to all that ; 

can be fairly considered as iucluded in religion, nnd niay < 

therefore prove a useful closet companion to tho Bible, aa < 

well as the source of much varied and luteikStiug infumiO' ] 
tion to the general reader 

Edinburtli J,ii r Ih mi i I m^ites^ 
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